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RISE TO POWER 


[ 1740 ; 


Prom tinier that itheiJndia ! Company. > first 
formed factoriesj- ■ and carried on ■ a commercial 
intercourse with the East,! a ccntm'y and a ^half 
elapspd before they attained political jpower. , This 
great change in their condition is , to be ascribed 
to , the hostility of the French, more than to all 
other, causes combined. The schcnie.of establishing 
an , eastern empire for his nation was first formed 
by Dupicix/ the most able and ambitious of tire 
governors of Pondicherry ; and this ' plan, .which 
he prosecuted almost to completion, comprehended, 
as a certain consequence, the destruction of the 
Iiidia Company, who, in their struggle to defeat it, 
iWere -fighting for existence, , , , , • , 

iThc first great contest between the English and 
French, on the coast of Coromandel, which termi- 
nated, in the complete overthrow of the latter, in- 
volved the India Company, iu all the complexity of 
political, relations with the native states, whom 
, they had supported, while it made them just objects 
,pf. future apprehension to those whom they had 
ppppsed. ■ . , , . .1 

The; sudden rise of the Company, on the. coast 
pf\ Coromandel was followed by a still more rapid 
and greater stride to. power in Bengal. Tlie cap- 
ture of Calcutta, the plunder of their factory, .the 
imprisonnient and -consequent. dmth .oT a .great 
proportion of. 'their servants,- -5yerc events .W'hich 
left them only the alternative of abandoning the 
shores of that-part of India, or the,. employment 
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COLONEi:i,CLlVBi 


qbscrvesj: “i to gaiUithesconciuTewbc oft GIivc,iu 
.tlies6. ! -ppintsy* by individual libdraliiy, .tpwiU’ds , tbitt 
tbiefi, But-tlSlive,’ - who r had.i, neither j. iisked : nor 
stipulated for the presents whichtiic hadTpersqn^lly 
received/. inflexibly, demanded a .fulfilment ijOf tb.e 
treaty and -accompanying engagcmentS'.”i. in ■ 

-While Colonel • Clive opposed > the ■ attempts T^f 
Jaflier-ito evade his obligations, he .gave him. an 
example of his own adherence to faith, ;in rejecting 
the fOverhires* of the Shah Zadaj ordieir-iippavcnt 
of the, emperor of Delhi, who tempted his iambi;: 
tionfby an^oft’er of any terms he, chose,, to' dictate 
for .the advantage of the Company, and-; himsc|fi 
provided he- would desert Jaffier, whose, itertitpriqs 
that -.prince had invaded. . : . . ;t! hH 

, . A short period before he left India, the reputatipu 
qf-Coloncl Clive was greatly iiicreased by ihisjdc-, 
structien qf a Dutch armament from .^Batavia, sent, 
” as-(Was;,.suspcctcd ut'-the, moment,, and, after, war.d^, 
ascertained, in communication with thq,Nabob, and 
with the csxclusivc object of co 7 operating vyithrhiin 
in the expulsion of the English from, Bengal,-, , 

. The disinterestedness -j', promptnessj and energy, 
■which Colonel Clive displayed on tlusi.occasjqnf 
places this act amongst the most brillianp qf hisfife. 

'■> >’ i 

* A.D. 1759. 

i The greater part of Lord Clive’s . fbltunc' *vras af tiiii'iie"-': 
rio'dln the' tends oT the Dutch East India Comipany, thitegli* 
whony he had; remitted it to England,-' Vide ,Parlldmmlari/i 
Ktporti 



Mir.i vansitta’rt. 
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n'G'i.j 


Besidijs^ .the '’dofiyfttfjafj'* a "'daring, attempf^'bf^‘lni 
European' rivaly it diad the^saliitary, efFect'bf putting 
ari' ehd/;for'tli6"momehtj' to the'intrigtfis of'the 
I^abobj and ojf aib 'other native pririces;"agaihSt the 
yet unsettled J|pbwer ‘of 'the^ English s^but^the "de- 
parture of Clive 'from Indian 'in-1761i was tthe signal 
jfor the* recommencement of intrigue' 'ahddtbe '^re- 
;vival' 'of hope in every enemy, 'secret ' or -avowed^ 
of thei.Cortipany.' 0-’ . . • -;/! n- 

' iMri'-HolweU succceded to^the governm'eift'till tlid 
a'riival of Mr/yansitt'art. ' The invasion; of -Bengal 
by'tlie Mahrattasf'and'by the empefor^bf -.Delhij 
a'Ad' SfcVerabrebelliOhsi spread terror and^desoldtidri 
thfovighquf thS'^cou'ntry',* and though- in 'alI''th‘d‘‘'ifniJ 


litary operations which occurred, the’BiritiSli tfqb^'s 
dhppdft'ed* thiif ''fehafacter, our situatioir'became 
evdry 'day*ni'di‘e 'critical. ' 'Mr. Holwell,'.in th'ife'-^r^t. 
instanc'e,''ahd®Mf. Varisittart afteiwaVds, bnte'ftiiiilbS 


the strongest suspicions of Jaffier All’s fidelity,' -'dnd 
■\vere' decided Hs to' his personal incapacity • for’ gb- 
venimeht. 4‘Tliese'iilipressions were h'eightened‘by’ 
the continued collision which took place at this pe- 
riod^ 'in every parfibf his dominions, between'Uhe 
Nabob' and his officers bn one part, arid the seryahia' 
of 'lire' Criinpririy'bn the other. Unfortunately for; 
the political interests of the government, tlie^-latter, 
from, the cqmi^ercjal spirjt,,^hich still pervade^ . all 
branches of, ithcj.administration, were .remunerated, 
fortheir'^sei-vices by duesi presents, andiprmleges. 


Tlic privilege of trading free of duty with every prirt 



AFFAIRS IN ' 


[1760. 


interior .7yus one of the most .bancfnlii. It was 
huirtfnl to.'the rcyehue •. of the Nabohy oppfcssivc 
to his subjectsy and; from the daily complaints 'arid 
recriminations to which- it gave rise, subversive of 
all harriioriy between the two states. . • .1! 

Mr. Holwcll was decided iri 'liis opinion; that it 
was riot only injurious but dangerous to i the in- 
terests of the - Company to leave Jaffier Ali an^ 
longer the possession of power ; and his successor, 
Mr. Varisittart, was so strongly impressed with the , 
same sentiments, that, within a month of his as-' 
sinning charge of the government*, a secret treaty 
was concluded with Cossira Ali, the Soii-in-law 
and general of the Nabob, by which he was guaran- 
teed in full poAver as ruler of Bengal; under the 
title of Dewau or Minister. He- agreed to cede to 
the Company, in payment for the troops with w'hich 
they aided him, the provinces of Iliwdwari; Mid- 
riapore, and Chittagong. . .. v . 

Tliis' treaty was carried into execution at Moor- 
sliedabad by the governor in person. Though 
Jaffier acknowledged hi's deficiencies, and repre- 
sented Cossim- Ali as the fittest person to inti’oduce 
reform, force w'as necessary to make him resign his 
power, and he iridignaritly rejected the name of 
sovereignty wiien the. substance was -taken from- 
him; All that he stipulated for was, to return to 
Calcutta and Ih-e with his family under the protec- 
tion of the English. . •! 

* '* August, 1760. 't September, ■ 1760 , ' 
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RUPTUUE-WITll 


[HBa • 

nativco agents lofi tliCiEtiglislv sliouldi cease! to icxcr- 
ciso iany,; g lidioial > ^powery or < cnj oy/ thati privilcg^^ of 
person' whiclif they >liad assumed/ ibut ^should' prefer 
thciricomplaints when aggrieved, and bdcome time* 
nablelwhcn they .injured.’ others, Id the mativc' ma- 
gistrates rof. the country.. . ‘■I-/ li .;n, I; 

This.. effort to correct existing' evils 'had' a' directly 
contrary lefl'ect, owing to thc%’iolencetof tbci'iNabob 
and- that of the majority of the council at Calcutta. 
The .former, without waiting for that confirmation 
which -he knew this treaty required, .proclaimediitj 
tlie; moment it was signed, as-a triumpb-dver his 
eneinies* i He. sent' orders for the (execution! of.' its 
Stil)ulatiQns, and his local officers, .outstepping the 
inlp'rudence,;and ptecipitatio'n of' their: so'i’ercigni 
fitfHished,- b j' .their, acts , of i retaliative 'Oppresfeioni 
ample i grq.unds tO' -confirm- thei>majority'i ofi’.the 
douricil.'in their . resolution,! to refuse their cdiifir- 
matioHi to the engagement which, had |been i con* 
eluded (by; the governor. -i The .Nabob, irritated at 
this ^proceedings had immediate recourse -tO' a very 
indiscreet, and violent measure;.. i He abolished; all 
customs for tnm years. This was- deemed >ani indi- 
rect breach of faith .witli the, Company, .for-itsdcr 
stroyed the advantages of thei exemption theybn- 
joyed' under former treaties..,! A! deputation of two 
of their body, .Mr. Amyat-jandiMr.-Hall, /was -sent 
by, the .majority. of,thevCouncil,.to.|the,NahQb,itc 
demand .the .annulment offthisrprdei!.' .Theiirritd- 
tion. of the parties''.wa8iinowv, however/ too niuCli 
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i'Cossm-'AU. 


0 


inflamed’ to admit df a peaceful termination of their 
disputes. -' Everj’' 'cvent' tended to accelerate a rup- 
turcj’ but above -all tbe- violent conduct- of 'Mr. 'Elbsj 
chief of- Patna. 1 Hc-had been avowedly averse to 
the elevation 'of Cossim Ali,- and all bis acts shewed 
a very hostile feeling towards that prince^ with 
whose local officers he was at constant variance. 

■Unfortunately, when affairs were in this- state, 
two boats, laden nath arms for the troops ' at 
Patna, happened to pass Monghyr; Cossim Ah', 
connecting this supply of- arms with his belief of 
Mr. Ellis’s designs, stopped the boats. It was in vain 
that the gentlemen who had been deputed to him 
remonstrated against this proccednre. -He added 
to it -a demand that thc -English troops should be 
recalled from Patria; or, at all events, that hlr. Ellis 
should be rclievcd by a more temperate person. ' ’ 

' The statement of these demands was considered 
by the deputies, " and the majority in council who 
had deputed them, as almost tantamount to a ])ro- 
clnmation of war; and the chief of Patna, Mr. Ellis, 
was "vested with authority to seize upon the fort at 
that place, should he deem such a step necessary in 
anticipation' of actual hostilities. 

. It was in vain that the Governor and Mr. Warren 
Hastings -recorded 'their dissent against such dis- 
cretionary power being given to one who had .shewn 
himself ^o disposed to extremities. It destroyed, 
they stated, all hopes' of an amicable settlement. 
Their predietion 'Was fully verified. The Nabob, 
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MEEU-JAFFIER lifeSTORED. 


tmsV. 

when ’ war ’ seemed ' ceiiiam^ appear^ to'‘liate’ '’tiik‘eii 
alarm, and released tlifc’ boats' laden -^dtli afm^) 'dnd 
at' tbe saine tiixie invited a Renewal 'of iiegbtiatidiis f 
but the accounts lie received from Patna 'made 
iiini withdraw this’ pacific Overture: and the surprise 
bf the' fbrt at that place by the English trdo^si bci 
fore any declaration of war, gave jin apparent jus- 
tification to all that he had anticipated, ' - iu:' 

The’ carelessness of ffie English at Patiiia' allovted 
the' Nabbb’s troops to surprise tbeni iii- their tutn, 
the day after they had taken' thb fort ; and those 
who were' not slain, on this occasion,' were made 
prisoners, ' ‘ ‘ 

■ One of the' deputies, Mr. Hall,' had been ' de- 
tained by the Nabob as a hostage, while' the other, 
Mr: Ainyat, was allowed to return id Galctitfa; 
but he had only reached Moorsliedabab, when lib 
wis attacked and murdered,’ by Order of the Nabobs 
fvhd, from the hour the fort of Patna was Surprised, 
had declared hiWself the irreconcilable' eiiemy "of 
the Company. ' ,,, ■ r... , , w' 

Phe first - step taken by the Governor and coun- 
cil w'as, the restoration* of Meef ■ Jaffier' to his 
dignities as Nabob. An ariUy was p-ushed forward 
against Gossira Ali^ who,- after 'his troops had. s'uf-' 
fered some defeats, fifed to Patna;, 'having first put 
to ’ death se\’‘eral of the' principal ' 'Hindus of Ms 
kingdomi whom he, suspected of being friendly to 
the English. 

* 7th July, 1763. 



1T64.3 COSSIM AU EXI^ELLED,- 1;,* 11' 

' _ From.Pfitna, Cossim Ali1^-,woJe|to tlie.Engnsh 
tominaiider— If.,yoTx. advance, : I ..will cut ,olF,,tlie 
heads of .INIr. Ellis .'and the rest of your chiefs, ..and 
send thcni ,to you.” !. . •: ..mm,. ■' 

. There were at this time fifty gentlemen;, and one 
himdrcd persons of lower rank, in confinement at' 
Patna. Major Adams, feeling for their situation, 
addressed a letter to . them, entreating that they 
would,- at any price, obtain their release. , hlcssrs; 
Ellis and Hay, to whom this letter was addrc.ssed, 
answered in a spirit that redeemed any errors they 
might have committed. : “’Tlicir escape,” they said,- 
"w’as impossible, but they were resigned, and, dc-, 
sired that operations might not' be .suspended, for a 
moment on .their account.” This letter ,was trarisf 
mitted to Mr. lyansittart, who wrote to, .Cossim 
AH, deprecating, his intended, cruelty., He also ad- 
dressed him ‘with menaces of , vengeance but all 
was in vain., Every, 'European in tbc power of this 
cruel chief was barbarotisly murdered f, except one, 
Mr. Fullarton, a surgeon, who owed his escape to 
tlic respect entertained for his profession’. 

Patna was ' taken by atorm, but Cossim Ali fled 
to the territories of the Vizier, who wa.s called upon 
to. surrender him,- and the German Sumroo, who 
had been' the instrument, of; this horrible massacre. 
The Vizier of.Oudc, Sujah Dowlah, not only refused 

•Vide letter from Cbjsiftl' Ali to M.nj'or 'Adams, dated 9tb 
September, 17G3. 

+ In 1703. 
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ADMlNISTnATlbX 


in'cK 


to <coitiply.' :wtli'- thefe6''i tIeinjindsp li'ut -■rtd'vaiiccd'>iit 
the I'hcad: of ;la -large .‘fof ce’ 'atthck' - the ' -Britifeli 

arhiy.'!' He was repulsed neaT^'Patna; aud soon af- 
terwards suiFefed- a signal defeat 'at''‘Buxar;’^''Th‘c 
British army, now commanded ' by- Maj or Munro^/ 
entered his dominions,- and defeated the Mahrdtta 
chief, -Malhar Row, whom the Vizier-had calldd 'th 
his aid. ' In this predicament, Sujah Ddwlahuicted 
apart worthy of his former character. He-'conld 
riot. consent to bring a stain upon -'his honour 'by 
sacrificing those who had sought his protections 
Gossim Ali and Sumroo were told 'to depart hc-^' 
yondJiis territory, and he repaired to thcjjBritish- 
ciimp,-' declaring that he threw himself: unreserved!^ 
uponithe. clemency of, that nation* - ,uj ‘ 'd'l ic 
/(Thcistate of.Bengal, dhring.theilast three -yeafsp 
hiid caused the greatest anxiety and alarm. injEng--, 
IrincL;. and the consequence was> that Golonel,' now-. 
Lord Clive, had been nominatcdj iysrith a select 
council, to rc-assume the management' of' 'the 
public interests in that. country. - 'He arrived ;nt' 
this'period, and to that complete, confidence in' lus' 
character, which Sujah Dowlah had in common' 
with every native prince, may be ascribed- the step'- 
which Jie took on this- occasion ;’-nor ,'had*he''any* 
cause. to regret. the reliance he placed' On'British' 
generosity. A treaty was concluded (with’.'hiiniby-! 
Lord 'Clivcj aided by. General -Caruhe,' by* which 
the -Vizier, on paying;. fifty dries Of rupees' towards > 


*' Afterwards Sir 'itfcctor ituii 


unro. 
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ENGUSnt TOWER 


DTSTi . 

_a>ikingdbm.'' iHisi’namey/'wliick:-was'. still reVercd 
■and recognised as: th'e^soiirce 'bf power,’ miglit liaye 
bben used by tbe English ■ ass a; pretext for .thcjcxf 
tension of dominion, if such bad been their object; 
but Lord Clive very justly .deprecated i any ’ such 
baseless project, and wbile be obtained^fame toflie 
Company’s government . by ’ the ■ generous'f rekbra- 
tion.to power of Snjah.DowIahj a monarch of. high 
reputation,- . he laid the foundation of -tlie future 
greatness of the British empire in. the east by. ac- 
quiring the direct rule of a-cpmpact' territory, fertile 
in soil, and abundant in all the resources whipl^ 
could render its fnturq improvement valuable to the 
commercial and political strength of his country.;, 
Tire political power of the English* in India, 
grounded as it now was -tip on great territorial' pos- 
sessions, had risen with all the celerity *^of ah 
Asiatic conquest. ' / ' 

In our endeavour to examine the real character 

. V . ■ * . . . ' < . : f ‘ 

*By the engagements -with the Nabob of Bengal (1757),,. 
the Company had tlie privilege given them of coining money 
, in the name of the emperor of Delhi. ' . . 

smne year, the lordship of twenty-four districts, ad- 
jacent to Calcutta, was granted to them in perpetuity, and 
their facilities of trade were greatly extended. In 1760, the 
rich provinces of Midnapore, Burdwan, and Chittagong, were 
made over to them hy Cossim Ali, for the payment of' a spe- 
cified subsidiary force (<j). ' 

In 1763, at the restoration of the Nabob JafVier Khim, tlio 
above pmvinces ■vvere ceded, in perpetuity. In ITG'!., a grant 
' fr.om Shah^ AUum, ^emperor of Delhi, gave -them the coun- 
(a) 50Q Eajopcan cavalry, 2000 .infaRlty, and 8,000 Bepojs. '., . 
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of this cxtraordma^. power, and itp developc ‘the 
p.'iuscs which have siiice raised' it to snch magni- 
tixde,. onr first attention- must he given to .the 
opinions of Lord Clive, who contributed beyond all 
others to its establishment. • . • 

He ascribed the great change in our eondition 
at Madras to the ambition of the French, and he 
appears to have deemed our situation in Bengal as 
nearly similar; for there, as on the coast ofCoro- 
mandel, our European were intimately connected 
with our Asiatic enemies. 

tries of Benares and Gazoeporc ; and in tJic follon-lng year, 
1705, tlie same authority made them nominal administrators, 
hut real rulers of the rich and' fertile provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa. 

Considerahlo cessions of territory were made to the Com- 
pany, at this period, on the coast of Coromandel, in addition 
to some vnluahle lands made over in 17G3, by the Nabob Ma- 
homed AH Khan. A jaghcer, or estate, -was granted in‘I7C6, 
which included some of the most fertile districts in the Car- 
natic. A g^ant of the northern circars had been obtained 
from the Subah of the Deckan, by Bussy ; but wlicn Massule- 
patam was taken, and the French were expelled from this pos- 
session, in 17.^9, by the English, the circars were transferred 
to them, and their right to this territory, as well as to the 
lands ceded by the Nabob of the Carnatic, was confirmed in 
17C5, b)’ a deed from the emperor of Delhi, 

■ Bombay, the most ancient of the territorial possessions of 
the Company, was, in 17GS, the most limited ; but it had im- 
portance from its fine harbour, and its numerous dependent 
factories, among which it numbered Surat. This town and 
island, originally ceded by the Portuguese to King Cliarles II., 
as a part of the dower of his queen, the Infanta Catherine, was 
made over by the king to'the Company in 1008. ' 
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'( Referring to this nnionj and tlie feelings wldcli 
would be produced on tlic mind of Jafficr Ali by , 
the attack , of . the principal ' scttjenientf of the 
French, he expressed Ins opinion r'ery, strongly to 
the committee intmsted with the management of 
affairs at Calcutta. v;,/ 

'' If you attack Chandernagore,” he observes, 
you cannot stop there, you must go further ; 
having established yourselves by force, and not, by 
the consent of the Nabob, he, by force, will cn-- 
deavour to-drive you out again. ■ 

" We haA'c at last arrived,” be states in another 
letter* " at that critical period which I have long 
foreseen; I mean that period which renders it 
necessary for us to determine whether we can or 
shall talvc the whole to ourselves. , ... , . 

I could have wished that our operations had 
been carried on upon a plan of more inoderation, 
aird that we had not been obliged to maintain any 
other military force than what might be suffi- 
cient to pi’escrve and pursue our commercial ad- 
vantages; but since " our Adews are extended, and 
since commerce alone is not the whole of the Coiii- 
jpany’s support, we must go forward; to, re tract is 
impossible.” ■ ' , 

Similar sentiments were aftenvards expressed by 

* These sentiments of Lord i Clive; on the progress of > our 
arms in India, and the amhitioiis, projects to which success had 
given birth, are vividly expressed , in a -letter, to a gentleman 
high in the Direction, written immediately after his landing in 
India. . - - . ■ ' ^ ' 
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LORD CLIVE’S .VIEW 


r[n§5, 

wliOj while he accommodatpd ; himself t;p , .circum- 
stances which he conid not control, Wfts content 
to he reproached with haying done toprlittlc,. rather 
than hazard the benefits ;hc had secured by., at- 
tcmpting.too much. ■; !.:• ■ . ■ 

. ^he .difficulties he had tP encoiutter WPJ'P 
dered greater by his want of instruments,. There 
were some individuals of distingiiished talent, but 
nothing could be more defective tthan the general 
condition of every branch of the civil and military 
service at this period, Wliile , he laboured > to 
reform these, he endeavoured to rouse .the Com- 
pany’s government in England to a prop.cr sense pf 
the. extraordinary change that had taken- place in 
their affairs. 

Circumstances* arc now widely different,’! ,‘he 
observes, “ from what they were a few ye.ats .sincci 
when you confined your whole .attention to coiur 
merce, and were happy in being able to complete 
your investments 'Without insult or .exaction from 
tiic cpuntiy governments. You are now become 
the sovereigns of a rich and potent kingdom ; 
your success is beheld with jealousy by the other 
Em-opean nations, who maintain settlements .in 
India ; and your interests ai'c so extended, so com- 
plicated, and so connected with those of the several 
surrounding powers, as to form a nice and difficult, 
system of politics.” . • . 

Lord Clive, in the same letter, after taking a 
^ Letter to Court of Directors, 'SOtli Sept. 17 G 5 . . 
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followed bj* tlie setting up*' of anotlieij wbbj fi'bih 
tlie 'same principles, woiild, . when his treasure a'd- 
hiitled ' of his keeping up an army, "pui’sue the 
very path of his predecessor. We inust^ indeed, 
become iSfabobs ourselves, in fact if not in name; 
perhaps totally so, without disguise.” 

It is impossible to -peruse the history pf India, 
during the last fifty years, witliout subscribing to the 
tmth of every word here written. Events have 
verified all Lord Clive’s predictions. These were 
made from a correct knowledge of ImraaP nature, 
combined with an intimate acquaintance 'udth the 
feelings, sentiments, and passions of the princes of 
India, and of the construction of Asiatic society and 
governments. His opinions, however, ’ obtained 
little attention from men of whom a great "part 
valued India only as it contributed to their, own 
profit and that of their friends, or to the less or 
increase of party influence. ' 

Lord Clive, in his celebrated speech in the House 
of Commons, in 1772, adverting to the extent' of 
the dominion which the English iposscssed , when 
he left India, and of the light in which it-bad been 
viewed by the administration, observes'*; ^^th'c'Cohi- 
pany acquired an empire more extensive than hiiy 
kingdom in Europe, France,'and Russia excepted, 
'niey had' acquired a revenue 'of fbuf millioh's' Jj'tdr- 
ling, and atrade iii'prbportioil.' *' •’ ^ 

“ It' was natural’ tb'suppb’se'th'at siitli dh'objbct 
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cccdcd: These, on ordmnr}'-bcca8iphs, were derived', 
frohl a per centage on particular hranches pf.revc- 
nue, privileges of trade, or presents from inferiors, « 
and were always considerable : but ; when such 
events occurred as negotiating a peace *}■.', or rc-^^ 
placing a monarch upon a throne, the money, gifts', 
add ■ territorial grants to the: chief instriuncnts 'pf 
such changes, were limited only, by the inodcration . 
of one pai-ty and the ability of the other. ■> 'j. 

When the alarm of the Indian - government in 
England led to Lord Clive’s second appointment 
to Bengal, eight years after he had retiirncd home' 
to the. enjoyment of the noble fortune which he 
had acquired, every arrangement made, and every 
act .dm'ing his short administration, showed a mind 


* A reniarkaUe instance of this mode of paying tliosc con^ • 
corned in such great transactions is afforded in the 'treaty ' of 
peace wth Tippoo Sultaun, concluded by Lord Ciorhwallis in 
l‘792. ■ Thirty lacs of rupees were demanded 'and given,- as ■ 
Durbar Khurutch, or Durbar expenses, avowedly to he' distri- 
buted amongst the officers concerned in settling the treaty. 
Lord Cornwallis, it may he obsen-ed, obtained no share of this 
money; hut it may he answered, that, while' a commander' 
in Lord Clive’s situation had not SOOOf. per annb'ni of direct' 
salary, and could cherish no expectation of pecuniary reward in 
England, Lord Cornwallis had 30,000Z. per annum; besides a 
doation of 100,000Z. from the governraerit he so horiourahly 

served. ' ' 'C'. 

The ' opposite principle, now esfahllslied ' for the ' feward”of 


services, will bo noticed hereafter^ "It is 'alluded to het'cj'to 
guard against opinions which We are' loo apt to ' form of 't lid' 
superior firtue of bur own titaes,‘’grounded, as 'fliat''^is‘‘)n''tiib 
present iiistailcej lipo'n a totalVy'dilfercntstalc'-of 'birbubislanbesl'' 
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as superior to, the sordid* influence of self-interest^ 
or personal considerations^ as it was above the dic- 
tates of fear. ■ - , . . 

. His knowledge of the true source of those 
growing evils and dangers which, at this period, 
shook to its foundation our unsettled power in 
India, led him to propose a plan (which was carried 
into execution) for binding himself, his successors, 
and all the oflicers of the Company’s civil and mili- 
tary governmertt by oaths and covenants, not to 
derive emoluments from any sources except tliosc 
fixed for their remuneration. 

The condition of the public service, when Lord 
Clive arrived at Calcutta, is described in his letter 

• Lord Clive, in his letter to the committee, d.itcd 7th May, 
1703, when lie took charge for the second time of the govern- 
ment of Bengal, observes : — 

“ I shall now rcjieat what you have often heard mo declare, 
that I totally disclaim any emolument to mj'self; I will not add 
to my fortune one single rupee by the opportunities I might 
liavo as Governor. , 

“ On the other hand, be assured, that every advantage to 
others, consistent with my idea of the Company's honour and 
interest, shall he promoted to the utmost of my power here, 
and my influence at home.” 

Tins jiledgc was faithfully kept, for he returned to England 
five thousand pounds poorer than lie left it., Of his great 
liberality many instances might be adduced, amongst which 
none is more prominent than his -willingness, and, indeed, 
desire, to give up part of liis received donation at the elevation 
of Mecr .Tafficr, to make ,np the share to which he deerned 
Admiral ,W,atson ,so^ justly, entitled. ,To such an arrangement, 
j)Owevcr,,tho members of, the jWmmittcc refused thc)^ 
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to' tlie court of directors so often quotedr In tliis 
he gives a forcible picture' of the general demorali- 
zation of the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany, aitcl of the speedy ruin that must result from 
a continuance of that laxity, ihsuhordination,-luxui'yf 
and rapacity which pervaded every- hrducli of the 
administration, and influenced the coiiduct of 
aliiiost every tigeht employed. 

The situation in which he was placdd by this 
state of atfairs when he arrived iii India is'eloqucntly 
described in his speech in the House of Commons 
“ Three paths,” he says, were before me,— ^ohe 
■was strewed with abundance of fair Jidvahttiges — 
I might have put iftyself at the head of the govern- 
ment as I foimd it — I might have encouraged the 
resolution which the gentlemen had taken, not to 
execute the new covenants^ which prohibited the 
receipt of presents; and although L had executed 
the covenants myself, I might have cohtrn'ed to 
have returned to England with an imriicnse fortune, 
infamously added to the one before honourably 
obtained: such an increase of wealth might have 
'^added to my weight in this country, hut it would 
not have added to my peace of mind ; because all 
mcri of honour and sentiments would have justly 
condemned me. ■ , , .;.■ 

“ Finding my powers thus disputed, I might, in 
despair, have given up the commonwealth,.- and 
have left Bengal, without making’ any effort to save 

‘ 30th March, 17C7. 

, , . i'l.. ' , I - , . 




it — sucli a conduct would liavc been deemed the 


effect of folly and cowardice. ' ‘ 

' " Tlie tliird Jiath was intricate dangers aiid 
difficulties were oii every side, but I resolved to' 
pursue it. In short, I was determined to' do liiy 
duty to the public, although I should incur the 
odium of the whole settlement. The welfare 6f 
the Company rerpiired a rigorous e.vertion, and I 
took the resolution 6f cleansing the Augean stable. 
It was that conduct which has occasioned the piib-' 
lie papets to tcehi Svith scurrility and abuse against 
me', ever since my return to England; It was that 
conduct which occasioned these charges; it was 
that conduct which enables ine how to lay iiiy 
hand upon my heart, and most solemnly to declare 
to' this house, to the gallery, and to the world at 
large, that I never, in a single instance, lost sight 
of 'what I thought the honour and true interest of 
my country and the Company ; that I -ivas never' 
ghilty of any acts of violeilc'c or oppression, unless 
the bringing offenders to justice can be deemed so; 
that as to extortion, such an idea nCvcr entered 
into my mind ; that I did not suffer those under 
ihe to commit any acts of vifalence, oppression, 
dr extortion; that my influence was hev'er em- 
ployed for the advantage of any man,' contrdry to 
the' strictest principles of hdnolir and justice;' and 
that so far from tcaping any benefit mySelf front 
the' expedition, I returned tO'England imanythoti'-' 


sand pounds out of pocket.” 

Lord Clive justly 'atlrilju^cs' the virulent attack 
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though' called for by the proprietors and the public, , 
■jv^as Avarndy opposed by a considerable party in the 
Direction ; - and his enemies, hv -that body, recruit- 
ing their strength from all whom lie 'had disgraced 
or punished, subsequently : obtained a ■ majority; 
Neither their efforts, however, ’ . nor the ' coinbihed 
V talent which was arrayed against' him in Parlia- 
ment, could daunt his courage, and he defended his 
own character with a manliness and cloqtience that 
gave him a complete triimiph over .all his oppo- 
nents. . 

: Tlie -character of Lord Clive is associated with 
the rise of our power in India, and in that view 
merits much of our attention. Whether we con- 
sider his military or political career; the' know- 
ledge he displayed of the natives of India,, their 
institutions, and government; his 'efforts to intro- 
duce order and principle into What was shapeless 
and without system ; tlie promptness and courage 
with which he quelled a rautuious and insubor- 
dinate spirit in. the militai-y and civil officers of 
government ; his use of victory ; the efforts he made 
and recommended to consolidate' the shengthj and 
to improve the administration of our empii’c in the 
East; we are equally astonished at the extraordi- 
. nary extent of liis powers of mind. Nevertheless, 
no man was ever more violently assailed and 
calumniated by his cotcmporarics. When events, 
over which he had no control, -disappointed, those 
hopes which his successcs-had raised, his opponents 
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object, the attainment of more power and conse- 
quence thiin he enjoyed, was fair and legitimate, 
nor can wc wonder at the conduct of men, who, 
from a desire to' raise their fortunes, encouraged 
him to such efforts ; hut where can we look for the 
motives, or rather the apology, of those who, hy Sir 
John Lindsay’s appointment, not only gave their 
countenance and support, hut became principals in 
this attack upon the constituted authorities of their 
coimtry ! An able historian has drawn a true and 
forcible picture of this extraordinary transaction, 
and tlie subject has sufficient importance, not only 
as a record but as a lesson, to make us insert the 
passage : — 

“ An ambassador, Sir John Lindsay,” he ob- 
serves with concealed powers, was deputed in 
the ostensible character of the commander of . a 
frigate, and decorated witli a ribbon and star of the 
order of the Bath, as a representative of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain to Mahomed Ally. With 
these dignities the ambassador burst at once upon 
the governor and council, as if by ambuscade, and 
became, from that time, a partisan of this foreign 
power, to which he was deputed against the dele- 
gated government of his own nation.” 

Tlie proceedings of the royal envoy were all 
directed to the same point, that of elevating the 
prince to whom he was deputed, and depressing, as 
far as he had the power, the local government. 

* Vide Wilkes's Southern India, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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“The honour, he sought on this - occasion,” the 
directors remark, ^f-vras that of humbling the Com-, 
pany before the throne of Mahomed 'Ali' Khan.” 

- Those who desire to-be informed of the extent to 
^'hich • this extraordinary effort against ■ our own 
powder was carried must refer to the pages of:thc ' 
historians who have recorded the ; events of, the 
period. It is mentioned here only to shew the cha? 
racter of that interference rvhich his ; Majesty’s 
ministers then exercised in Indian affairs. . This it 
is essential to understand, for it gave rise-' to 
struggles for patronage and power, the effects of, 
‘w'hich soon pervaded every part of dur eastern 
empire. - ■ : . ■ 

• Duringthc heat ofthis violent collision of parties, • 
in 1772, Warren Hastings was nominated Gpvernorr 
general. This extraordinary man has recently paid 
the debt of nature. He outlived (in the full.pdsr 
session of all the faculties of his rich mind); that 
violent spirit of hostility which , a Combination of 
causes had raised against him'; and towards the close 
of a life marked by singular events, he not only tvas 
honoured by his sovereign, but received an unex- 
ampled tribute of personal* respect from the House 
of Commons, who, tw^enty-fivc years beforej had 
voted his impeachment. . r ' 

^ ®,.In 1814 Mr. Hastings was called before the House, of 
Commons to giv.e his evidence on points’ connected with' the 
renewal of the Company’s' privileges. ' All the niemhers rose 
as if by .one impulse when lie entered the house. • 
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are held out against them at home ; when their 
accusers and the expectants of their places are the 
judges of their conduct, and preparers of the evi- 
dence on which it is to be tried ; when the members 
of the government themselves are in disagreement, 
and that disagreement (with regret and shame I 
suppose it) is excited by the voice of authority ; 
when each member stands in need of support from 
home, and owes returns for the snpport which he 
receives ; when each claims an indulgence from the 
others, and has it in his power to retaliate every 
disappointment, which may be easily understood, 
but can never be imputed; and lastly, when the 
most meritorious conduct is denied its credit, and 
even the sacrifices of interest arc branded with 
the reproach of venality; from a government so 
constituted, what reformation can be expected?” 

After these strong observations on the effects of 
an administration so constituted as that of which 
he was the head, in a subsequent part of the same 
memoir, he speculates on what wotdd have been 
the result had a different system been adopted. 

“ If,” he observes, " the same act of the legislature 
which confirmed me in my station of president 
over the Company’s settlements in Bengal had in- 
vested me with a. control as extensive as the new 
denomination I received by it indicated ; if it had 
compelled the assistance of my associates in power, 
instead of giving me opponents ; if, instead of 
creating new expectations ■which were to be accom- 
plished by my dismission from office, it had im- 
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posed silence on the interested clamours of fiictioHj 
and taught the servants of the Company, to place 
their dependance upon me, where it constitutionally, 
rested; if, when it transferred the real cbntrol over 
the Company’s alfairs from the direction , to the mi- 
nisters, instead of extending, it had limited the; 
claims of patronage, which every man possessing 
influence himself, or connected with those ;who 
possessed it, thought he had a right to exert ,; and 
if it, had made my continuance in office to depend 
upon the rectitude of my intentions, , and the vigour 
with which they were exerted, instead of annexing 
it to a compliance with those claims, I should have 
had little occasion, at this period, to claim the puh- 
lic indulgence for an avowal of duties undischarged. 
But the reverse took .place in every instance; 

‘‘ If the interests of the nation,” he continues, 
arc truly consulted, a total change in the system 
must take place; for whilst private interests are 
allowed to stand in competition with, or in opposi- 
tion to arrangements founded on the public good ; 
whilst those who censure the concessions made to 
them, in all instances which have not r reference 
to themselves or to their connexions, still persist in 
recommending them ; and whilst thg official exist- 
ence,. public reputation, and private fame, of the 
members of the goA’emment in Bengal are . main- 
tained or sacrificed in proportion to the concessions 
made or withheld, the interests of the British na- 
tion must in it A'crge to a decline, , • ' .’i 

“ Enough has been said, to shewthe rpeniicious 
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oF the rise and actual condition of our Indian 
empire. ' In a subsequent passage in the same 
memoir, Mr. Hastings, drawing his deductions from 
personal experience of the system hy which it 
was then governed, makes the following impressive 
observations : — 

“From the vehemence and perseverance with 
which my immediate superiors laboured during the 
course of ten years to weaken my authority, to 
destroy my influence, and to embarrass all my mea- 
sures, at a time when their affairs required the most 
Jrowerful exertions to sustain them, which I alone, 
by my office, could direct; and from the great im- 
portance which they have ascribed to points, some 
of which had no relation to their interests, and 
others were even repugnant to them ; I much fear 
that it is not understood as it ought to be, how 
near the Company’s existence has, on many occa- 
sions; vibrated to the edge of perdition, and that it 
has been, at all tinies, suspended by a thread so 
fine, that the touch of chance might break, or the 
breath of opinion dissolve it; and instantaneous 
will be its fiillj whenevei-ivit shall happen. May 
God, in his mercy, long avert it ! 

“I affirm, as a point incontestable, that the 
administration of the British government in Ben- 
gal, distant as it is from the reach of more than 
general instruction from the source of its au- 
thority, and liable to daily contingencies, which 
require both instant decision, and a consistency of 
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W«?ha,.t,,tj;; ^9 •5'"'rt. i‘,.Aa.,>Se 

99^V!re,«a.. 



hi' hrliN 


jjkeij-''p;at' 't;je exDe> nature 

pal'o'bject'fh' tW- n °f "treasure , ’ ^ ''^‘^eea* hibst' 

'nr&'ftirj. ;, i,.' '■“'' "» fwouraMj Mil 

Provjnces''<jfJi)i*!,,,, °^ject is i,„ pdliii:. 

a'fi'-sJit,, ''“Pire of 

lt?r®!“^vfes''df£ ^fter'thed;n.„£: 
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I^ORD-TEIGNMQUTII. 


ribrs .-iit Englan'r^RnTr^tf “ 

of'.‘hc1epW;«d;'SS 

tools advantaire of j, ’ '“^-thidiiobleindn 
pf Ifidia that such ronrl + > ^odfchiefi 

‘■Srss’" 

tl-.Jprcvailiuo ;Lr conforinity'ft, 

letter, of parhamentar” * 

f-mr,a strict ^ He ^did-thr, 

' J<ftowIedge of all +1 ’ andnrithothe<,4iiU 

ftnd letters upon the Writes 

tWs period cS; oL" rf ^ 

the c6nditior:f\,:: 
and^that, of the native states ; 
of the efforts .he made to nrA«: ’ ®°"®'^‘lriences 

J<^«tral. pohey a^^ve beei 

former chapters. TinpooSnlt ^ '^‘^^^nbed ifa..,the 

to stimulate: him to 

opportunity, favourable t^h" 

the -British nation-I 1 . 

■w lether the encouragement- 1 ^ question 

abandonment of.thelqzaih ,'®?‘'‘^‘''0'*^^riom. aur. 

- influencing., him, „to.,ti,p notImlofer^^^eig^l't 

_adopted.than..thc.|advice‘.bE'y°"‘'l^''^ 
boiexpectedmd 'from-, the ^■‘’nnpWmmfssaiiesb-br 

ntius. °in thagovcminhhtixa: thfe fl^u! 



LORD)\VELLESLEY. 
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•The^rdduction iofi Tippoo ; tlie rcstbratioR iof a 
Hindu! princei'to'itlie tlirone- of liisi ancestors nih 
Mysorfe; the' alliance' Muth.tlic Nizampt\’hicli stipu- 
lated for the dismissal of a strong French' horp’s in 
hisifsernce, and; of his aid in the war i with'! tlie 
gultaun,. altered all our relations in the' soiltli of 
India. These were the first measures ’of 'Lord 
Wcllcslcyj to the adoption of which' he was ’cdm- 
pfelled'bya necessity that all admitted.'! ’The point 
to' 'which; success had carried him was one whci^c 
he' icould riot remain stationary. He must cither 
r'etteat'T or .'advance. The first of these courses 
offered! a. temporar 5 ' exemption from present’ evilsj 
attthc' price’ of future security. The secondi'led 
through' difficulty and embarrassment to peach and 
prosperity." To enable him to subdric Tippoo an’cl 
his French allies, 'Lord Wellesley had becn'obllg'dd 
to pledge- 'hirrisclf'ito protect' the Nizam aga'inst 
theiMahrattasji! This, like every step towards 'the 
Establishment of order and tranquillity/i was’ an 
attack up6n' a' nation whose armies were riot,’ and 
couldmotj from their numbers and construction, bh 
supported, except by. the annual' attack. lof Jtheir 
nejghboursj 'and ' who for nearly, a ccnturyo(had 
^leemedi thcterritorics of. the Nizam! as dn inherit- 
ance' of ; plunder. Lord Wcllcslcyj. satisfied) 6f . this 
fdet, determined to dircct-' aHihis efforts . to: /the 
abolition- of a predatory System which jtimdci’ircconf 
chaugesidt was .'quitefevidcnt'could riot be.'cclexi§tint 
-witlf thb Britishipowcrdnflndiai'jTbc hdewthcotodlc 

.?with 
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■cafei«-it„6..toe4M.™ 

tlte'lnk’isf-'thoso'knht 

?%'‘‘'f»f«>e 66„t»ntel 


^ "'C Iiau verv liWo X,,*- ■ . . , 

swres conse^u'ent' to - n- •'‘S''io'tlie’^tli(5iti 
■'Pl/6i<-infcrea'sc-.-of. 'au^ !'f 

^m!kv f6,'c6 at Foots e.tab^i,hYn6lit,&f,i 

Lard^Waiiosieys^ or ^ 

alliaitcWFAW throtiffl/tjvi c-^^end '^udi 

t'fsetlif,.,,, «t%p-OsitJ6ds, 

J_fej^t..ehaeFt6Hld.tiot-bc-. 

^ its 

yimsmrn-^ «-*•> .noo,J 

all'ances gave us the means 

success in thukxh 



■ 5;? 

•.vo]ved,„/. . ‘eqHa%,a ftp, 

Pilose nrinp . ” ■ T, “ ^^hwcy 

^ e princes either. Jost ,7 • ■P''°fected„ stitp 
tO;ifega„j .tiiej- • , fheir crowns ir. '‘ 

3«fJ.JH.vurr.,x.7 • "^^«f^encc, or sun I- • 

STorernnient. 'r ‘^‘^‘^'oratcd cA-erv: br ^”7^° ‘'*'®^otb 
‘^staWisIunenVai/ 

““‘■■of.tbose .jr^^rcss of onr 

of., all formed 

P6»ed,(as b7''f on wbieb 

b 7 'r ■ '-^-0 sboiv: \r 
;''/^^'-ces.oS~^^ -n J 

^■’}'/Xord..Wp 7 /, I ^^^^bnrnctcr nc +7 ’’ " '''"' 

^''•WlSj-tbe. p 7 ,; r ^'■om Lord P 7 - ^ 

^«»S:.'.as.possfb,f^j/°^'r'^ ^'»d been. to n^a 
‘"’itli M-hoin fl of tbp. ^ .<is j 

»'■■«'<! raped;,;, 'f, ■""''' ‘■‘’"'raacd. T;i”'f"°'’''’*'^/ 

^'■ra...,;,.,„j„p,;^_; *”■ ,.„ alter, ,J;T 7 ^ 

terminated ft ,7 . ”^^'“‘^'‘surcs wbiVl, 

^een^ frojjj ^i‘ - °^''tli(?,miserir tbn 7 • 

t«.-^ijf^p^esen6° <’f,pui; c^igtef ' 

"' 1 « ,„;, ;;“'-«'fesw,rat 
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— OP 

obtained, to. give, character, to nn nT' 

system -of ijieutral policy , Tim/ n 

^^.orii out, Wore.b/iniir^P^ 

^et his arrival Siicce 

»«rJoy,,.ydio. acting np^th! o - 

anthoiuties. in JEnffland l i '^bichlthe 
from every, iaterfefence J""' 

o»^,ca]Iy .pledged by treaty 

'Yl?ich,has beeninoticed*’ , ^®^-'boiv^everi 

PeIIed,tp..deparLe C; ^"-^- Wniself co'mi 

g^tments by which ,-he justified P 

o.ecasion areiaieonvindmr ^ ■'^”®’‘'°"'^tict; on.-thi$ 
tfrabiljty. of .that sj^stemfo 
Ofdduty made him give the'f 

Wjedge nnd.e.ype^ercf 
‘ 'ji -be, administration of, r ’V 

''',tli„-l cautious. l,ut.gr,aduar,T'"'‘'"'“““*’'”’ 
^'"C,plcsbj,*,,i,|,^ J '“'"m tO'tl,c,.only 

Jlle tone imwj.icb.b., assert '7 '"“”>»mtaincdi 

x* sovernmeut. ,n.hener<7!^ "S'-fe ”f tte Bfli 

correc.„d..,c3,,f„ 

*;l5^.n,ado.,J,y, “P-ossipJ 

ail' tl '^"^^’’P'’*^„ts,,fo .wliom^^ '^P®®'P*„l'c.\-ces8es 
all ■ the, central pro,d„cc, of ? 7° "“Mohe, I 

-^..t .aras ,vai»,y.,i„,“?^^"->“ - .au,„rennpi„. 
°-»r,,!!J!pn,pach ptbp ® ‘^-P-onld chut^^^ 

* VoLl. ■" '"'"'■-I ^ 
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had.,h5^, 

cufreftce ^of .cvem;,,^,,;^!^;;^" Ii3«tl!„-®:J 

-iDr person tonldvocntc 'n se t° 1'’”''^'’*“®®''' 
llorciice 'loiiwJ,i(,|, t„elrn..<. 
loiprActicable^r-,,,!, 

{Tbeifconipje^^ , ■■■-'■"' <‘' r-nn-V'd -irtrlj 
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cpptemplntipp,, pfi,'svluci!iy,-ia;ifc‘wfiy.cfii'^t Ijcfdrfc,’ liad 
1^95911, jdcnppnced f i'as I a idlieani lof, ambitipp. -n Eyeipt^ 
^d,j^uller,,infpj7nat}on[havc convinced ,tlie-je,nligh,tt 
j3ar,tfiof^ , thp^tPPWicj .that;, the, rppinionsjdong 
p{-epl,ept ,,in, ,Euglandy regarding the local iadmini^t 
tration in India, were, foundediin error..,,, 'Ehatjthe 
sysjtem,.,prpjs9nbed ,,hy.,the -legislaturCj however de- 
sirable,,-, was,, altogether impracticable; t-for). though, 
pfir}imnent, plight,, dictate the.com'se to, be pnrspefl, 
by,}Briti£ihruIcrSj its, influence dicLnot, extend. tpttjjp, 
natiyp;, states, with pdioni; they ,.,wcre|in ,constaqft 
collision,; findjjjwhose .despotic; princes werqj.)ui:ge^- 
hy,^if^o,tisyj'byja\;aricc, by. ambition, hy pri^R, ap^ 
by love of independence,, to continual ,effbiitp,ise,eret; 
prj.ayoycjd, to destroy the, English gpyornmentjpjid 
tpj/:xpcI(,cyer,y.ifidiYiduaI,of that nation ifromiIndie»( 
1^,5 jthis,,.j),ci[ tit e. fa,ct, jydio;,ican, , doubt ..but .thatniWC) 
ha>je,;]tceni inip,c]lc(l.tqi the attainment, of pupremb, 
pp,wcrf!as.rt(he i ouly,jiHcans.,pfrmaintaining ouv j-c-Xr) 
istcnpcjlin/any ^lyape, ju thabeouritiy. m ih),-( nf /rn; 
,j,miei'-m,pstt[ eminent, statesmen .who diavc-ilearnti 
tlicir lessons in England, and those ilwhorohayei 
gapped,, ,tb(M I] experience .iu.Jndia, havcimniforiiily 
cppcurrcd„inj,tliq qp.\niop, 1 thati.c^wtcifsion; ofitea.T,i-I 
tg^Y'yWS ?)P^ i9nly>iWblps.itabI(], b.ut .hurtfnl.'KliThpsdi'^ 
?lliei(iopal„lgovpmnTtcnp„ of-rionr l)Eastcrnn 
cippire ■wa^;,}p|rt}ftted,plmycidiad)ieveryomotiVe,’toi; 
PbPt}?*‘,Tflijlie?:P?, jiapfbiMqUvpido yyart!-) NRvertheldssj?. 
th5y ,ly)yc,.jiJpjQstii a]! jppgagctl , Jh,-i war; ‘arid-/ thosort 
who have avoided d9ipg.j,^i9^j,ligye confessedly left 
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«»S6 'ftoaiiires lof- u,/Se,„Y’‘l”‘- ' 

Jifive been attended with i 
u^'tt)iu'y?bnnlusicjia th- 
^'vliich-ithiS'bbsbrvatidn • ] 
tlieii'fturns-tainttd 

rhd,-:;r ci:it 

flifcir fuller information ' 7 r ^ 

Sauetidn- of tireiri jtpnrob^f*^^*^ give''thc 

i,f that they „‘™ *° *“’■'**'-/* 
Tliere may bc solue cics wlji ^ ””' '-'T®***- 
•’riSa'ii'^" ■■ ■ a’® '*‘i»-possaic'."to 

"» pH„cij,„ „„„ ;:f„^'’'"_^'«''<;iMffi>' lai 'ii 

fargiifflents on hath side^ r ®asse)n iv.is concluded. 

•>»■««: h. 

Sl“'' "«» % o.nJ. “ "m“™"''‘”-'“'^»- - W’i 

Hyderabad, for the Britlj, «nd„the .treaty of 

nation of pinuderers. '' ' 



^^.dm’dua/si .7 ,n , 

,a,cont of 

. ‘-•Pffpejied. to "“ost 

Pfc, pf,;^^ ' same couj.„^ 

''S’-'-not "Id tl,e o„ He 

ca„,ed ift? °'' '>“'■ PoCT'”'' «'«' of 

* that «»; ”°“' ‘°''0--e,vff '°''* of 

fJia. . ^ PouQtiv .^;.j *=" or n 

«;';“ T c: 

,°«'"- S.,eH*f™'oooe or „;4.r'“‘“" o„ 

consider ^ ^‘'*se, * ^ op tJie 

“” «c;rr 

*he sijap.g state of 

„ ^‘“o imiJonaa, , , . ""®'”'. (.o,), 

^^^^Pters. ®P^i/ecfs ^^r/ri 

"""Py tie „e.vt 



CHAPTER-IX; 


>enaho„| and ^ on tl.e general 

Government in England; ■ > a.'.’ .- 

I^cenacffered =T^7th lio view o^'T 
cnssionsare^ardi,- ^cvnnngaiseless dis- 

-erit of in. 

i^^ted :or.adoptc; 

«^y-be, Xipon these sub^r! '' ' 'S««timents 
•that the question respecth ^vill agrce 

bas altogether chan^d^/"' Powcr in Jndia 

tived at the sununkt V ' ^^«'«te,ar.' 
a. knowledge of the mtf by maiiy;; and 

^•bere onz ntarch / ^''bioh weadvazzeed, 

Pellcd-.with a-velocit/tfet^''^"'^^ '‘“d 'where /pro- 
inizch less azTcst, ajzpears 

understand the n^r to ,.ezzabld:.,us 

— als fronz wl/eiX 

power must he construct rT our;, future 

satisfied that, unless the stJu 
Its component parts it ’is suited to 

bare conquered aU 'our ' endure.- .We 
""z enemies on - thh .con- 



find J o„, tj,e ftef- 

'"«■■ ^ to ft 1 ('“"•'»«»« o'S “' ■'’“ Jd 

""«;-Prafto, ,,„/U“'“- '’■'■« often "''"'I. Jooft- 
'“nsist ft, ft pnj " '’"P '■'■■Mllcnee .f' '''f’™wft 

^^^tioii .’the act onJv . ', ” 

nnft ; “■••' tt-fte of ,ie g*' ’'"'t con. 

”rr'’P°P..JaftC " * “'''P-Wte 

°P'"'c-na,,t.ft ' ""' J'tfeno c "'"'•of -tie 

?" “ ‘’Cz ''■' ' '■“""■«o.T :;■; ”••'"■■•0. 'i“ 

'''ong«,o„.j. “ must cale„ft(^""'n*i's,',„ 

•"“■'"■"oduoft-on,,;, 
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COVERNArENT OP'india;: 

to the year igjj ‘ previous 

KmS, renewing i 'S • 
t^'enty years, did not dir 7''“^ 
alteration in. thc poivef of +T ^ iPaterial 

government; but the m of. the Indian 

India, , by 1 eatW Me . 

sepafate intercstsV^""^i ‘^°«^nlerciaI,body 
Pany.greatly of-tba,Goi 

tlm. earliest 

iad . sought influence in tile ^ directors 

and on many occdsions tlifcy Commoiis,; 

hated the ministers df the 1 • 

act. imhddied a powerful m,T^’ ^he present 

Jatfer could depend on fi ^ '‘“P'the 

a imitation df the Com *^ fl«estions that went to 

tbdrity. '^^°”^P^”yM«dvilegos and.au-;^^ 

The I’iffht of ? • ^ r ! . 

Goremor-gcncral, a!™*'”® '? Wg>‘ offim of 

*'rf. at tba difforont GofitomuderS-in--, 

“^.aabrfo^er Ctd "“I' «* 

fto kmg. If ".to the appf„h„;„„. ,f, 

s to be noniioatod and ' PCrtoll 
''-«™^cV.bedo„rf:?S;|^^ 



tvrA . 

^Sreeinetit /j . ®“PPoses; and ■ / to ti^ 

«s 00^' ®* °” tlA “”<i to 

of ^'ith the of all 

Provisions inay oo’PrVei aild T^ Pernia* 

4 «’“*■ ratotoed (o ''""ffl to 

they a„ , '“tocas, hv ,|; cto 

» the «»po«h 

'"sit one ■ Oicy “Ptot of 

obp^e fj,„ ^ ripon fjjg > Pose a ch^ch 

parties ‘^o»se of.^nV -and 

''’«>er/od,„,j Pot '"t cmTr'’”' 

f ''to upon „o* ''■'to '» tie ai r”''"' Eug- 
‘■“cusaion, ® "'iWi the,', "”™'» Pf the 

o ^to eouetop,,. ■ ““'"■■'tco -too 

Pon-et* of " etors, , 

’“'■'■’‘■Cou.u.Se^^'toGoee^X*:*^^^ 

of fh 0^^“*"® of fi.' . ' '-. Prcers 

it ias r, court of .i- ‘*'® J'i^At of ' - - ; 

'''hen dissatilTl c-'^ercised "'e are y,ot^' 

from thp ’’'rtj, ; hut ^ °t ^'^fpnsed' 

--•sters^ 

^oeuce on' th! in - on 

^WiefA yr ^ to ?>« 

'• “®«» «f Co,,™; !"""”” 

Govenoor:, 

Ps 
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U^f.-^y.. , ... 

jesty’s ^nisters;' .^ei-'d 'bv' 

strmnd'dj 'cxdcpt'wki'i^ ■ '■‘^^aiikes' fe’-' 

visionkliy; or-- o^ihcrWiseyV'ant"^ 

rnemljers'' of couhcib'-Ld-' ”r^^^^^^ »i‘’Ifl(lia;’ 

ana a few 'othdr 'selpdf ' ' " ori\tIitj'stafi;= 

an'd’.-cdn'fimktioii^ were rdna «°»ciifrenc6- 

cxercise of the" power i Ti* ' i accessary t6 iK'd . 

i^eenl ^'sdeKdea i “ffi^^s/wbo ’llacl 

goSrnSr- ‘ aet of )v%,l 

'■'isU’ i' ‘iv! *. •. - . ■ ‘ ■ '■" ”"‘”"'J .1.'.',)'- ••(!) 


general, or Commander-in-chief • t 

»Wstry, in, consequence of ,the’ by tl 

?5a?'n «.e prescribed Peri^'' ^ 



^or either, +7, „ ' rexidpt- • 

^eneficinl n •' in -i/r! 

“« -■?* ”■ r** 

servant, 7, ' ^ .exclusive . •'--^Vpce, 

r^^J^^.abroad to their ^ 00 ^ ' 

"- ^Aa/court of .],- /• ®“Per7orjS. 

Gonsiderajj-Q^ P^ors ^o«g- ,o7ved their chfit^ 

the ffrent ^ s-oavinff thp r« '•'■''< 7 - .t 

wT"' ~ of 

's.wmejo,,,,;; J ‘'t <*«,.«, ^ i;i'2.ffi'!o 
“f ”5»»e;p «.e.V 

«.;w«,c,,dcd !P,.„fferX„/“*W S?V0f”r«Jffi 

“f f V«?s^r^ Of 0. 

^tiy,,form or snW ' "■ S'^'ound fo^r^- "xi/. 

?“«wo w,u •'■«' i. 

ior not estnhU 'j,- " ^^«se are 

? ‘iopre,e„f ;y5t- p«- 
- ■ ^Wt the case is xvm;:/... 
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CO VEHEMENT OP INDIA 


altered when .we recoUectj it has', grown with ' 
our. empire;' that the managing partners of a.ho.tly 
of merchants have' gradually risen from the' details 
of; a factory ito„ the .charge of ..kingdoms: tliat 
theii’- departmentSj in. every branch of government, ’ 
have kept pace with their ^enlarged functions ; and 
that the result, of the whole has: been succes.s and 
prosperity. . Those, indeed, ;wbo are hostile to the 
Company, -.ascribe, this result to- the interference 
of the legislature, and the institution of a, hoard of 
control. . Much, no doubt,, of , the great reform 
that has been effected is to be attributed to those 
causes; but because the board of., control has . 
proved a good instrument for the puiposes. for 
which it was instituted, we must jiot conclude that . 
it is a safe depositary for . greater' -.power. In. the 
exercise of .aU wuth .which it has: hitherto, .been in- , 
trusted, it has acted under a restraint as great aS it 
has imposed. The court of directors, rendered 
jealous and vigilant , by their reduced , condition, 
have scrutinized every -proceeding of the boai'd,- in 
ti manner that has rendered them, a, very efficacious 
check against the abuse of its influence, or authority, 
.f .Wlien .thc pretensions .of the JSast India Com- 
■ pahy.to'have continued to them the .share they: now 
• enjoy -in the civil, military,, .and political, govern- 
ment of .India -were .discussed,-' previous ^.toi the 
last i-eherval, of their .privileges’*^,' several mem'b.ers 

• The cliarter of the' Company is ' perpethak' - The - Act . of 
lS13 renewed, to e further- ternf, certain temt'or41' and ,eo'm- 



•Volition oft], ^^^sons they. that 

the 

before, r, brought 7^"^ ^f~ 

cI,mj 4 »as a i,,„ ““‘ f tj-i-anay 

Petency oftL- st^steo^^^, achno/ 

'*""■“= «- t::r *=«-" <"-- 

ffoiernaieQj^ and th ^ '^JioJe f ®*^^3rged 

arise ty^ of ti i^ie 

®®Pire throup.]. to ruJe^'^ ^^'teJy 

«W;j, , “eh an inadejnate't f'®* »" 

; *be patronage • ® ‘'^ *fficu]tv • ^^^P^ny 

f'J Wre agrtp.?"* V tie *^1’" '"^Ming 

‘° * cro,n„f i„^ “ ’"MH be 'tiici 

'tifch, “ '•;«■'■« o-'pedier^ *° S-'« 

"’■’“'■ptoa.e ’ '’*«<*. Con, 7 ,”’“" ®e- 

,^tas not diffiortt , “*"«» fi-wn (,., Soy 

“«• rhe fta? ? «'>'J' to anei ‘ xi 

Stoat clangs iad 7““'°“ “Mo m”'?' '■“M”' 

>tre:--ed‘7:tvf"$^^^^^ 
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^ S ; capable of iniproveiAciit • W., ^ 

anomalous .nature of-tbis b 
government; it shared that l oar Indian 

parts of oui.freemonstituf all Mother 

qaacy to its enlarged 

within - the last tu^ntv occurred 

-dement to proeerd --- 

forms, instead bf rushing 

volition, uncertain whetL '^°” work of dc: 

substituted equally efficient ''‘"‘^'‘’'■'^o6uld;b6 

^.«c;Ue:'::;' 

than thosn which have iff! ™t attchH™, 

PmtoM. A, W .„, . ■ •'"= “nrt 6f: jro- 

independently, Of the cdntrnT^T .‘^'^^otors'^acted 

Prietors interfered on almo ”^^”^®^ors/the:prb- 
quently influenced nominat 
as well as C'C 

when the government. becam” ^‘^asures: But 
instration of, Indian affats Tj" ^"’tlrc admi- 

o prevent their arran^emem ? "ocessary 

f he general court, which "“harrassei 

‘he enactments* of tb i chutes -jn 

oartaihW.its Vslature' ver7<,! " 

cont -1 °' power. Othnii • ' ' f seriously 

“Wnbuted, b „„ *>ht " hnve 

“Vacipk, of a ^!f«'“''*'>«tec,,he,„C° 

2s; fibc.'&s;-' 



Veai„g.„f: . 

,,, 7-1 ii'hh'Xn^^ 

P™Pris(on a °cw-7°” fOOTn*' 

PMei „.,5 ;j (*'''*'»»? ttfe „cL oc 

^ “P- 

'■■•ttic.in „.a, “"““Jed; ‘ 

''°”’ "'■e f, J V ao«.e «e«iorr f T*'"*'* 

“""a^uentlj. “PPosed “= AVoo- 

**"«», ,tviL, „ “P”" tlieir dnf ttev 

_nc,„ oiao xreagtl ofa-'T‘‘ **“ 
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England to India cmdid^ °yectiohs, made in 
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‘-^-ewith the p2;:::::!:^fj:-^^pposA^ 

* Sir Thom n that country, 
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fl'Wte. of .„U..3„„;"4:“^™« ';o '.o^is.,!,,-^: , 
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supfefioi'denergy. of charactcr^^tojineet every cmer- , 
gency thtit;canarise;!.for.it^appears quite impossible 
ever to inti'oducc'.any system of government into 
our -possessions , in that country which will render 
them secure, except under the management of able 
and I firm rulers. • If a succession of men of great 
talents and virtues cannot be found, or if the opera- 
tion of any influence or party feelings and principles 
prevents, their being chosen, wc must reconcile 
ourseh'es to the serious hazard of the early decline, 
if dotithe loss, of tlic great power we have founded 
in, the- east,! 

Tliere.'has been much speculative opinion on the 
subject iof such selections: some have conceived 
that military men v'cre best qualified for these 
stations; others, that they should be exclusively 
filled . j)y those who had risen in civil life. It has 
beeniargued, that noblemen, carrying with them the 
impression of, high rank and birth, should be alone 
appointed; while many believe that they would be 
best ifillcd ' by servants of the Company possessing 
local, ,'knoydedgc,, and a large and detailed ac- 
quaintance with the, affairs and the.pcople of India. 

f Any principle which excludes knowledge, talent, 
and virtue, in whatever rank or condition of life 
these,, qualities arc found, from such fair and legiti- 
mate. objects, of honourable ambition, must destroy 
the, competition . necessary . to , form men- for the 
goyernment .of, British India: , whether these be 
filled, by ,p,ersons .^vho haye, risen in civil or military 
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life, provided suck' be '■ qualified for 'tke duties tlity 
liavo to perform, appears to be a matter of indifter- 
enfce; when talent for civil rule and military- conii 
mand are found combined, tliere is an advantage: pef- 
liaps in vesting botb powers in tke same individual.- 
That, the high rank of the person employed,' as it 
adds to that inlprcssion-which such stations reqnht, 
is of some tonsequeiicc, cannot he denied ; but tliat 
consequence can never be sufficient to’ supersede: 
the daims- of superior merit, or to remedy the 
defects of inefficiency. With regard to the servahts 
of the Company, their local experience, •' unless 
attended with other qualifications, is but ' a pbov. 
recommendation to stations which do not so mitcli 
require an acquaintance with details ■. as Uhat .cn-" 
larged knowledge of human nature, that active 
energy of character, and that commanding talent 
for rule, which has, in all ages,- distinguished those 
who have exercised power to the benefit of their 
country and mankind. . . ; . 

Wliatever person is nominated, either to the high 
station of Governor-general, or to the governments 
of Madras or Bombay, should - receive a full ahd 
liberal confidence from the authoi-ity by wdrich he is 
appointed; nor should he be continued in his station 
one moment after that is withdrawn. The dangers 
which assail our empii'c in India ' from internal 
weakness are much greater -than we can ever ap- 
prehend from external power; and these-dangers 
will always increase, in an alarming degree, when 
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the. administration abroad has not the decided 
support of the government in England. 

• There is an acknowledged necessity for those 
persons who fill tlie highest offices in India being 
vested with li • power which is offensive to the 
fefelings of an Englishman, and hardly in unison 
with any part of the character of our free consti- 
tution. But we cannot assimilate . the • rules arid 
principles of British govemtnent with those which 
are essential to the maintenance of our sovereignty, 
as foreign conquerors, over the vast population' of 
the continent of India.- We may and do cast ti 
hent^ responsibility* on those to whom almost 
absolute power is intrusted ; but the checks which 
are placed on those in authority in England arc 
incompatible with the condition of a ruler in India; 
Under such circuriistances, we can contemplate no 
improvcniciit of more consequence than one calcu- 
lated to form nicn capable of fulfilling duties of a 
nature so peculiarly delicate and important, both as 
they respect the peace and happiness of om- Indian 
Subjects, and the rights and privileges. of- the-Euro- 
pean community in our eastern dominions ; but 
before any plan is suggested for the promotion of 
this purpose, it will be useful to see how far the 
object is iinpeded or advanced by the existing system. 

■ His majesty’s ministers have hitherto been, and 

*,One of tlio most effectual of the checks under -wliich a 
governor iff India acts is that publicity consequent on 'the 
positive necessity of making every act, however unimportant, 
a written record to be transmitted to England, 
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look,, to others;; .The niembors fare.itsuallyfiinithqf 
same situatiotiias thepresldcnf ;i they, like, Mnijhav^. 
their lesson’ to Jearn, arid sometimes icommbnco^ini 
complete ignorance of Indian affairs'. ' , .sh; . .■ ' ; ■> "•vi; 

The parliamentary .secretary *jof the boai'djcbeing 
nominated on the .same principle .as; ; the. president- 
and members, -is mot likely to,, be- better informed,. 
Itiisithe clerks at the heads, of departments;,, on 
whom the board' must, depend* .' -'Jfhesc; arc, fixedt 
their sole. attention is . given to, the duties , of; their 
respective- offices, and- the affairs undcr-their supers' 
iriteridence are understood as well ,as it is .possible 
to be by men who -.have only records: to. 'guide 
them *, but- supposing their Industiy- andiabilityjin 
their stations to be equal to that .of >any ' public 
functionaries in England, (and this is supposing no' 
more than the trath,) still that system imist be bad 
where the recognised depositaries of information are 
subordinate, and irresponsible. - ^This; it will bo as--^ 
serted, is to a great extent the case in other’offices'of 
the State. But a knowledge of the duties' of Other 
offices is familial’, easily attained, and may he aaid 


■* No deduction is to be drawn from'tlie circumstarice o‘f 


tbe liighly-respcctable person now an that office .baVing beld'it 
during a period of- thirteen years.- His remaining so long in 
tbe situation, avbere the experience iie has gsiped js usefpJj 
is solely referrlble to the long continuation in joffice of,:tlte 
pre.seht ministers, and his not. being, nominated to another 
situation. In other words, tbe hnoavledgo arid' experience 
which this'public officer haS gairirid'iS 'to'be a'sivatied inb'fe''‘t6 
aewdent lhan.to systemi ' 
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sively filled all -tlie liigli stations* in ■ India) and* the 
large and rapid fortunes they made in those -sta- 
tions, or in the exercise ' of military command, 
enabled them to come forward in parliament, and 
to establish influence through the means of wealth; 
hut this is no longer the case. Riches arc attaihbd 
in India,' as elsewhere, hy commercial mcn,-l)y 
agents, and hy some few- of the servants of- the 
Company,' who malcc that their chief or sole^ohject. 
But it is a remarlcahlc fact, that, amongst all who . 
have been most distinguished during the Ihst -forty 
years, there is not one who possesses a fortune 
■which can be deemed more than a' competence i and 
several of them, after more than' thirty ybars’''s'er- 
vice, have not acquired that. The reasons •' ate 
oh'vious. Men seldom reach high office till after 
many years’ service, and then their salaries; thohgh 
liberal 'p, are not so considerable' as to enable 
them to accumulate a large fortune," W'cre- that to 
become their pursuit: hut their duties are ' of ^ a 
character which raises the inind above thc acciimu- 

* Lord Macartney, who was nominated governor of -iFort 
St. George in 1782, was the first appointment of any British 

subject, not a Company’s servant,' to such a station'.' ‘ 

t The salary of a political resident of the first class, , which 
is one of the highest in India, does not exceed 3500/. per 
annum, and, though his establishment and expenses are .paid to 
a certain extent, he cannot calculate. on a less disbursement 
from it than 1000/., which leaves him an',annual .saving of 
2500/,, in astation which he is not .likely to have .'attained 
before a service of from twenty to twenty-five years,' ' • ' 
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iiM niiS-staiemehtsVbut'td' doriVfcy^ 

^iiite'd j*ib'c' 'fh’dst’ useful' UfaoWledgdi b; Thcil^ilvlmlte 
aliqiiaiffiSfi'Jie 'Hvitb'- pclsoris,- i pla(fe^r'^5^rti''cihlt{rf 
India'' uOulfl'ilgiVe tlifeiO k'COllfiddfl^e'^li 
tkd'pbrfkiiiVancc of ‘su'ch'aduty fil'i'%'6fbHdwbattlid 
ftlkrd'^ttid^'iafH'ecbrdi'fcan oVerin’ipOTfff'Htt^d ok'iliill 
such subjects they would receive an attcfitiotiiiiiot 
plikiohdfb'/tb''thd 'impressidh of theit looal'^dk^pEri- 
dhcBj I'nfbl'ihhtioii'fand j{fdgllibnt.''d vtii-qrnoO 

''‘'‘rf*hli^^beetl'hss4i''tcd‘lh'at!Jthtii dif6btol<'S‘tit'e<!bltJl^ 


fefid'sed' tif n'oittihhtejko'thc ffir^ Wd rdiilliftli’d iiht- 
s'fjltibhSj’'^ pteVsbns' Wllt)'iJ'hla‘ro"acqtlii’cd chi^ 
rkBlt¥ il’hdfrie^5iibth6’'Wds1;dn0ieSi'j6f' onltli'di'ddhi 
iiAeht o^ Eu*fbpeV4hah"thc offiec^ls^of'thei'Compaiiy. 
bnli^ h'ilie'fi '^Whicli' i's >vtirj’: "generah umbng) their) Iser- 
fAiil;k"abtbSd/i'B n’dt' exAttlly-’groiitl.ded^h^ifact.'Hl Ih 
4l{dli''^ipipbmfihciilsi th'e'ditcbtdt'^ililluddd fbdbre'igdb 
h'dlklly ‘ ovdi'lulb'd’ify “iiis iildj e§f y’d hhibiSldts^,' ifh’oilgh 


tlieirfe’canffie no' doubt vtliatifthcnvietoryias in^Ost 
cases* hd'tVery difficult.'^'- "Hus d^igbSTfyiifi'thiSillpSp- 
t*c'P.ftion' in.tke^greaiier akmirMrdh'wluci{'"th’d JJuh’- 

‘■ 1 ^/*- Vjmu> uPj I,. .,no M urriiifi uiSj -iawiol iifAioid’ 

lie pestpw pn.jSeryice5„performcd,,on scenes that are 

5 -j- . < 1^,0 { yiwUu ilK iJtW'i.-r -atm fiijO 


nearuthaii on-thosejwhich arftcrigiiiqtiesjjfropifjthpp 
yielding more respectJtto'Jiuennjwhom'itliey iihh-Vb 



r iCi /IN mENGHXVNPs ' iv n, ■ 


S3; 


seen}){braj3ietfiiii!thfei-bighest>f;sphQr(;S).|6fn9pf9q{yff}^, 

Englb^djI than (iib.eyi(:lo.t6,;pel-son?f ■«;h,ojnj,frpn|):thf,i^, 
bi-igiftalfOiontmationf and|.;car^civ.jthcy,-ahn,o^f^,dpeitu 
b.ei.ngS(,of their, owui;creation,.,and:in spn?p,ygspe9j^ 
b.elbw ithbm ,5 > r from. , their, jhabits, ,and , feeljpgs, 
ingTtbemrlRSS attentive, -to the. quajhlps^ ■vvhifjbjjht 
individuals, foj-ohighr stationSj tbanLtq,tho,§g 
giverithemjrf'ivalucjas subordinate. instr,um 9 ntsj,.q^d 
froiUj-beirigt restrained, .particularly , in .rqcppiipgi^d- 
ipg-)fo.rj[dpppintments ,to-,higb,.militaryi epmn^^d^ 

byi aiilCon 5 jderatipn .p.fi, seniority *, 

U:hile .pepseverqd , in.,, he , fatali tp.,tliejbopqS)pfj^t][ip 
Indjfiujiirmy..; ru >11 I,),,, , d'jn^ 

.T7'Vy3iatcyei? may, be the .solid, advantagqs.ppjfj^p 
Company's servkejrtaBili,ii}cytiare;,;nehh/epf^eyir.j^n 
jiUm))orino.ro?malli inflamp.unt, ,nU4bosu,P'bp(P^pirc 
at'idistinbtibn / must 1 be ■ hostile, |tp, , a„ systeip., ;\ybi.9b 
they belieV|ejnufay,ourable tputlieir bopeS|pjF, fu.tpr,e 
olevatibUfid Men idfnhigb'/andidisinterpsfpd npin^ 
niayrjoccasioiially.diyest themselves,, of. sel^ ?RifkT 
as) to nd vQcatCi orij ; general , grounds >vbat, .they, jfpel 
.aS pcrso'nallyiinjurious; ‘but- such instaneps ,‘'vjll,be 
jarcj-r and tbp i o.ijdinary. , niotiycs., of, ,b\\™?-,*t. j tiafhfo 
,yyUrlPadjmen,itp|dc9ir,p,tbc..pbplitipn, of, .antbo- 


1,'ff fNot onc/vommaniletdn.-cKief ihas )bean.;chdscn, from.,tho 

GyyjPfitixJ.s ay{nj^fin(;ejMr.^P,ht’s Billtj,p^n|[vn qccasion when the 

court of directors sought to do away with this injustice, they 
• ;Tjiij ■jrn irj!jh/jnR:i T'liyi > ■if-'rjrj. Kihin. .tuin-cr r 
brought forward the name of one of their oldest officers wlio 

ha^ not ^sorl^eci ^for^mt/ily'*y2ai^^V'hiS fcharlicteFSva&' highly 

t,^4{atiT6'?‘^ut 'thb’ yhjectians dakt^'againsV such airciommon- 

datidn werbt ju-staindninanswefahlcio-wj-'n j-ioin ;;nibl‘)t ,■ 



GovEiiNiiE^'T<MT< India 
»M= to ,.,ei, oicctl 

to ao MaoagO,i,tr' „“X'r'™ 

of'the Goinnaiiv tn i ■ .:con'cti?h's 

fthn 'of .fliel eL r'’”'’’^''' 

soar flntieS' as „•(. ^ ^ .’‘'‘“"““^of oiteatiag 

ntost'i J„„:„V’,I * W'^Wortll 

“ont.'-aasy by tin's aVTT “”‘>' fOHti&l'iiljjlte' 
StoOt degree fate,, out „f 

oWfc.'of the most Ho]- liandsi'- 'ThiHi- 

te -Itreseut . System aTd '*? f ““‘"^j'of 
^"<^11 understood. ' , ^-equir^^^ 

1 ws,-i„TO7ri°g 

!ind Ydquirmg secreeV- th 

t^ic 'bdard of‘conmi\ri ^ reks .-wi^h 

cred- ■'td- ■ fraihd' ’ dcspatdr t 'hrb e'lhp^bw-' 

^'liJa-dcspatfehes tht ? ^W«^se-subjecte} 

f “0 »o. temO„s«: t' S‘‘""™^^ 

"oomat uistroctious framed i„ ■ ?" "’“'“fe' 

J"f«ntentt but their rW„ t “ °Pf>S!‘i™,t»„tWr 

■»TJiis c/^m • '. . ®Oiis not recoffi 

*«clor, nol ia”i!roi"o»ro'‘l'‘--'‘''' iWarniif 

^?.next"serimr ,i place is filled ^by' 
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4>rWU^ f 

to, the committee of evn,. ^ ’ ' "■ ^ 
a.ssentient opinions mu!t If 
long to the different paits of theT^l •" 
depend, upon its rafe Tnd f - 

% frequency of that'wn % 

restraint into a s^in'l ,a- sdnfary 

«a# consideration opeiCs 
*9, make,, the secret committee' 

«ld>and promote, instead of 

tke,ac«qn, of that poA^ir ‘''9^.>Redc' 

superior board; the .latte 

principle, ,,eft„to, ^ 

trol IS much more exercised I’ -'-l e?n^, 

for a long period 'after the t‘^ 

Wished, This Ins J ’ l^pard .iWas..esta- 

“f «u«s. andl “at™ “'WW”'.-! 

SciiU effect, but w ^ ““S' ’’SW.had n.beneV 

-i'» *ch 

If .be mtetfereuce of ,'v'b— 
mto every minute question' ,^9scends 

ration is in frennpn^^ : ’ ^”.d kts^power of dic- 
rrill either sink^•nto court, of jdirectbrs 

or the respect for the"} ^ ^ 

and th'ere will be aii enrl aiminikhed, 

understanding which it - .S^'PC-'^pa fbbd 



* *(fj 


.iM . Jjoai-a^of _... ' ■' -'"'^‘‘'i y-ti. 

gfees V&aw .:.S *r. 


iuii Ji'r f '■ w„ w ,fH"i^i.cg-- 


ft*,-., w„ adiiiSte,' 

, *?^ance 'AT'-#?, • , ^ ^ommittfinJ>'' 


scheme of” 1-^ ‘ •• ^*^^dinff'in“ 


't/'j said Wr n- . - * “'^ectiori reaul'"' j 

-u.::",:*:'- ‘"r ■«■»»• 

h^fl/the- casc, u-i/i’'’,'^'’' *^®' ®‘'"«‘ary of, .state', 

®:ii: 
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committees for. „/rai,.s “Poett”* of the 

conespondcnce, wliieli’is totZTorol^m 'll Jh” 

tl.c,rcadi„g. ovaminj .“'™0'ttee .devolvh 
<Icspatches*from Ind ®' ^ "“"'“"S of mil , the 

occommereinl dc,,arta™r‘’ltoTt aV'’° 

5r» « 

GenemlV “iC r'®" - 

ycMs must elapse from !»"« ‘m 

Wore he can become a memb ro7tte " 

«h'e%oee„pie7a;rd:tT*d:7,7‘‘”‘“^“ 

concern with the Ini-o- Gctail^ liaving-no 

SC"®1 admimstta'tion^irtha”' 

are agitated in court 

'-“Of the courthasaight^ot'*'”! 

papers (not secret^ i, f -to call; for 

This right, however, 

^ ^ "^ercised; tfor the 

to qualification: they are nume ^ *’«“or't}V without referpnee 

P^«ment connected with ^"-y 'de'i 

Company. • , commerce and property - of the 



»asc„f,t. , ““too. , 

of directors! „ ^ ^jjg . 

iheelect/ol ^dotted] 

®Wtioi)s Jic ,n ^ an ^ntJiVi'n,,^. ’ n(>V]ons 
*«n« and go J """'"” ''espectiog «! 

f “a "0 be^e&T'* “'■ f»& ®r; a* *, * 

''“‘'® nf a awtafrelp 

"■''Wi' Iiavo. Of °PP“»>te Choi P^V“> on 

^’iftee- of ■ to- a r.j ’ 'vJien- 

i-aojejedge rtfch ftcoh 

g-onc a7n« have ^ ^ 

^^t^chment to ofd'^o^- ^'ot tieT' 


•^^eso.ih ^ ^ 

Wa as aT coof. 

that « foi, 

country • of 

i'aaaeoid'if “'“«,oof 
.and bead cierts ^ J'^ssessed b^ I ^ 

§««ied by tajg i of wbon, a 

pn4i V'' bT 

^^Positnries of iJ’ 

^<nowied^g^ there 
Ha 
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rectors;,, and terid -^at ^ ^ court ajfFdi- 

others/fto-ltTr^r: 

l^ut -onfe ofnthe ■' 

ofrfJre.peribd 'i«'-tl*e, shortness 

“g^and^uiucb^ ^^'or^vbolrt,-^ 

nogltetedjjo'rtransfciTed ., '‘I 

ivho,,verp,possj{^2 ,, ^^'^o»e,todiis/sncCss‘iftr-j 

sfcvcFaI,of,themoint<!! 
addrto ithis ; cause , of T 

in thoifiviews, that ofllT^ ^«dddn,lhlift;lgq? 
rcMilect'ion ofi six ap(l 

'ex-director^, forfthei'vea /iThp 

papers,, .on„to ^hHvej,aZllTtTZf^^^^^^^ 

‘inring 'thcir/u-ecess-. tb v • ^"^^‘^^^■’dpCHPjpnts 
' ’: 'W, , 1! ^^‘“^^'^-toufhci^oduties- 

■.’•';'^^?-^®,®hex.directors\nusrbe'l^ f’oitrjy^ ^„olr.-t- 

house jist7th’e'irr6.ellS'‘'^'' nfPf 
dJnary cases, is aimost rorF -’ •‘•^^ in extraor- 

PoHtlo td raisb>i.-6,l ' 

>t}ip.«of.,*-_ « . ° ^ ^uaiiiied indixrirlito^n ...i_ i . ,_ _ 



! *'*"'->om«,,bf j- ■'”'" 

'''^V’m.oafee rUeT T"'””’ * 

^^tfi6o .{, ,, ,. ^°»trarv„ to , ,,„ aiatai 'at 

^Wd-bbAervarfceL Hi, 

*e?3isVdJodj/^„.J‘ ^'^^'^onburable an,? 

%' <^Heoura6-emP. ^ 'abonJfJ.T ‘^Huld 

’^'Jb'e'.'')? fjy ^ “ ^Hitiction in of 
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enable it to withstand tbc! daily attempts inadc in 
England to lessen and' degrade itj than to maintain 
its reputation wdth its servants ■ abroad, many of:; 
whom, under the influence of personal feelings, 
contemplate the termination of the power; of the* 
Company with little reflection ’bn the probable 
consequences of such an event to India, and to 
Great Britain. 

This is not the place, nor is it, perhaps, the 
period to suggest the details of any plan of reforra;' 
hut those who desire the continuance of the Goriu 
pany may be satisfied, that all who ■ aini at' dtS’ 
destruction will be enemies to any , change in the 
constitution of the court of directors which shall 
tend to raise that body, by making it more clficicnt 
to the performance of its large and increasing 
duties.' It is to a system of depress! on' they trust 
for ultimate success; but nothing can be more 
hazardous to the interests of the Indian empire 
than this mode of killing, as it Were, by inches, 
the body through whom- it is gbvei'ricd'. . The court 
of directors should not only be maiutained'in' all 
their rights and privileges, lipt elevated,' if it is 'de- 
sired to render it a useful and efficient branch of 
the ‘Indian government: if not,, the sooner' it is 
abolished the better. To understand this questiony 
let us look to its actual condition. ' The character' 
of this court has undergone great alterations; the 
changes which have taken place in ;,the ' views and 
sentiments of the proprietors have extended to 'the 



merest has ah ' and ■ exten ■ 

minder: ^ ««d thr 7 the 

Pms^ ^vhieh is ev does so 

i7 *'-»»mbIe ;7^,“' '■■■O'” >J„y “"“P«cr- 

combined fn ^ ^ tint a]j\u 

P';W;ie«i„,„. “ '“"'“■•be court „f v “ ''''“® 

«bcR of eouui .f”””"' be deuiuj. f "■“'°'» « 

'■fj.raa .uud’jsw r' 

“c «„„.„ delv ;‘'f' P'>»'Crt ,0 1 ”’“' ■■>» real 

.'’^ 'be Jfon-in/ j ""‘J’ ''“ been „cem!' ■“■'°J’«’.' 
■"creasinodesifj '''" of all mono “"“'c'l 

‘'“W, ao jbe „e„ poJms, a„d „„ 

J”"'' 'be bereft Wn^ of 

'"'“cel ,0 f 'rb.cb, ,„ a,' ,,.‘bc bndia 

"■'■'cb'bo comnt''’ b^^ * 'on- 

enaz-fcet. rho o^' "‘cintain o “""ezaiid 

Monopolists 7, ^nlcrs, -.hj , Coju.! 

to thehJ7 ^°^^ ^^mdernth 

attacied to fr'","'’ • ^,1:, '^e- 

'•■^° person *as beer, «diu„, 

^««d, can desire to 

cJiaug-e tjje 



portance; bu|: tht> useful cliecb ^ 1 
supj)prtecl by , .personal 1 ' ' ' ‘ " 

lodged Jpforjnap-on^and 'iStrf 

.of thp , court, iu public cstimit- ’ 

f - "’ospects .itb'e 

flividual, inenibcrs. .Tbe'i'offl*'' 'P/inits.jnf 

i^yory day ,;,ecope '■less^J' ' -"“'f'te'WlJ 

^?.n,of.Jugb,fpebng-.a;‘d''^^^^^^^ 

Rd distinction., . ' ft'Akea;|y[pbpp;]:} - 

, .Under, the liment'Xcum '.'!’ '" '■"f’ 

“ »n effleient hn^S ® 

>!''■^ Prrhap,, ta 

P'??' . PWch ^iwir'i;; .f clflnse, 

J-ectors, ,as .a.bodjr.,. ,xx,orp''^' ' • -Pf%f}i-. 

t^ian now enjoy, nt^, Sc- ™'‘^oi-atioiv 

Jind . consideration, all Svh«. '-aFJ ^ '^®s^i'6igbt' 

existence must desire tb'-'"' .-J- ■ 

t".«de has produced cons/dprSi??-^'- 
jons..ebosen,.for, directot S 

tions arc required bevon’i '"“"goalifibnir. 

eertaib\dbio'unt' bf .'^s^ Jj-.,.. J 

'Mpeation^'bf a’ •: cbndfti6i{'''and 






W’ tHe' • service- Tibm' 'Being' * a’ ' ’direkor' 
tibtWitbsta^diiig- 'Ke '' Had iic^uiFed ' fei ‘ 'right/' uiileys 
's|)1^Bikll^bhIlM'd]^6hHb’ 'residk'ih lii^'^nk'five couii-tryl 
Subh^¥k^tXictibris/%'kicli''‘ha*d their' hirth 'in ' that 
sj^rit^-b'f liaiib w- aiVd' '• jealdus ' pbliby ' thk ' dha'Mc- 
. fkrz€d'^’^H8^-’e^riy days -of ' tile' Cbmp^hy^ kre^ill 
Stetdd^tb'Hts^|)F6seht 'cbhditionj* and ’ at 'variance 'with 
thfebisagfe of government’ of' Englatid’.’ 'Th'e 
Ifeer’admits ‘ unbrnplb^ed bffi'cers to 'every bflSbb^'^'bf 
the ^t'alh] ‘Wisely bht'aiiiirij^ all the' advdrita'ge it^can 
ffbhlf-^Whkh^'dnbreaskd’ 'knowledge’ -‘'and ' ’oipkibWcie 
which the duties of their profession ehablb'tliein ^l:d 
ai^qbifdV'T^d^ ev'eii^Hvlie'ii 'tlih’se drb' hot publicly' em- 

fiidjr'^afk'bft'eW dfficrallylcallbd upoh’to'^iv^ 

-nl io norJirrj/nirnb/: nl} td li j i -> .ih" ;n. -.i. 

* The.exclusioh'of such, persons .from being directors was con- 

A'-V'jr,J'.iU; . V/)llW -i, •''I , - 

tinQea by a bye-law, Avhich has been lately expunged, as being 

cdntraty td'’^ih’e' prdvisioiis bf the legifelattir'e, frbm which iifap- 

pearS ; thete d s’ no r’6§tricti'6n against' officers • so ' situated as' cofn- 

mqnbants (bf j regimeritscjresfding. :in England ' entering rhe di- 

rejqtipp.|.,^The|jOnly-, pretext on {which an. objection. could .Ije. 

raised is, their liability to, be called upon for foreign service : 

■ irii'.'n.u .= •- >>• , » 

but every officer of his majesty’s servjce, in civil or political 

(tt yiriii-ifjfusT /.Mr.fi-Tjn J -.t/L .^h'l , li, ,c. i .. 

employ in England,'is in the same situation, and the usage of 
thfe'^CjDnipa'iiy’s' '?efvfce’ sikcb- 1796 ', ' When- bblohels of Corps were' 
enJirJhdjto|livefin!,England^ estahlishesi' that Hheir return' to 
Indians dpeine^dpptipnal,, I ^ .bnu,M‘' ir. o'-;, -fif :! 

h which the em-, 

' —1 1 - 
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tlieir opinions individually, or collectively 'in coin- 
niittees, upon points on wliicli ' tlieir proFesMondl • 
experience, or recent knondedgej- enables tbem td ; 
judge ivitb accuracy. Such calls are ■> seldom; if 
ever, made upon Indian civil Or military bfficefs' 
who are retired, or oh furlough in'Englaiid'; and 
yet it would he difficult to point out any goverii- , 
ment in the world, which, from the character of its 
duties, stands so much in need of this kind of aids 
But until considerable changes are made iir the 
construction, both of the India board' and 'the 
court of directors, this assistance will ncvei' be at- 
tained in any degree that can render it beneficial 
to the country. ’ ' - 

The increasing difficulties of governing such an 
empire as that we have established in the east 
imperiously call upon Us 'to avail ourselves of all 
the means we possess to enable us to overcome 
them: but wc must not deceive omselves as to the 
real cause of opposition to measures of alteration; 
such as have here been suggested. It is the ahifin 
of individuals and classes of men ■ lest injiiry 
should arise to their omi interests.; but in. this 
conclusion they ai'e assuredly deceived. The effect 
would be the reverse, for the admixture ofunen 
who have knowledge of India with those who have' 
a knowledge \3f England would early destroy those 
bancfiil prejudices which both parties entertain 
towards each other; and, while it diffused correct, 
information and just principles, would give strength 
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'■■'"■"g "■eaW.' rtiei °"'“^’ ''"“ atn® of ”''”• 
^'heral arrnno. ^hey Jjav,. ““ °“t niK 

• WrC“'”<>A««e«ert:pr"‘'" 

or jui/if period .’^“®^^^’nse 

'-a-ci. of "™-=<..- (,„roI' « ‘to 

“’“nner days in n P“ss 

•™.t.v™,„ *“ ■'‘"''' -■" JSagC °r 

‘^ey prevent men T!"’®®. adopted ar ” 

^■at their India, and acceilr f'’ “ ’‘s 

measures mj-J] ^ ^ m'll m i r Promotion- 
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ptitkitit* bfqtli&e'iitttlfefkttcr'’cOlintrfjT:rtou(oli!j|f- ■ 
fp'rftiatioH a'nd' talfetitiwotlld’*^D’oii>loSc'4liigif litaild 
{md'lbcalfaalihgs.’Thcir-ijK^d'ltailc'O^ithdllerilScM^ ■ 
aiid'Dthers Avould^-rise'‘as'<tte’s|Jliere biF 'their 'Utilitf 
be'caYiie'- 'enlarged.' ■Theil"’'patriotic 'attkchni'ent^tp 
th'Mr 'native 'land ' ndll ■ boi' strPngth’enifdj ah’d''Jtlic 
Aveight and 'influence of ' tlicir- 'character A'viilfji'fc'thfe 
mean's -bf Iceeping'aUve'snbh senfirrfehts iiv’bth'et^^, 
■v'Fh’o'Nvill-give'niore ready 'a'sseiit'tb tlfdHviMoJ^'Khd 
e5<I)ediehcy ' <of measure^'' that ' tare' fa^sociatfid 'nvitll 
naities 'to' ‘Which they’'have'jlon^''‘and' 'habitkill^ 
^iydli'rcspect'and'ConfidenceJ' ‘-d torrH)-" •i-'i;'' .'itii 
auSomeovho' admit 'that<tlieiinode-pr6poScdds!tli6 
bfest'diy Kvhich prejudices ( can i bei rcmove'dylahd 
attachment to their native country revived? an'd 
atrengthefledj swilh perjmps'istartleaat ia >'plan'‘>that 
St^ggests‘!the necessity <'of facilitating to tlibsfe who 
have Served lahroad the’ attainment bfuerhploympnt 
in ' 'both' I branches ? df theoindian * administration in 
England ;S!biit subh objfectio&^stanUsbson^ nanwj 
indefe'nsiblcj’' and i most nricoiistitutional < '^rouildfe. 
Has^'any officerj'- political,- '.ciA'il; military'^ or'iilitni, 

li {:i .)fU;> '.ini.uiJiuln 'if-Mlt 


ate held out' to lead ttien of'talcntito'Jontinhe'toketvetth'iir 
country in India .after 'they have! att!\inpd ai fltje'to .reti}ni:!Qa.a 


cpmpelpnee to England. .iMmi if/'!yn5! 

, ♦ It lias been sometimes stated, that men generally return 
irom^ India at an age ivhen they are more lit to retire than .to 
ent^i- on iieiv scenes'of ^^liWic eiiipldy'iiieiitl^^ Wiis^hssertmn'is 
not supported by facts'} fhfelstdfe'djthl! dmpkyttS'dnt 'td; which' >it4' 


proposeditoitorri their attention ■n-ouldiiot.liefriew'ilbatian lisofur 
cpntipuaijco of the labours of tbejr past lives, 
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position towards ,a just and . humane rule than .that 
of the:East India Company. It has been as.prompt 
to correct .abuses as zealous and liberal in.the. sup- 
port; of:, all. acts of the local.. authorities that pro- 
^ raised benefit .to the. natives of its vast .territories. 
An, anxious desire to improve the finances. has, at 
times, given a direction to the zeal of its servants 
not favourable to the. increasing prosperity of the 
country, from many parts of which too large a re- 
venue has : been: exacted; but this desire has never 
led to the cormtenance of any violence or injus- 
tice., The same principle has given the authori- 
ties in, -England a strong but salutary prejudice 
against all. those , contests with native princes into 
which the governments abroad have been compelled 
to enter. This , has had a happy operation; for 
though neither their instructions nor orders .could 
prev'ent our tvttainment of that power which our 
condition in India forced upon us as a law of exist- 
; enCe, .the ; known disposition of the directors and 
the (legislature certainly impeded the progress of 
, conquest, and, by doing so, has, in all probability, 
given our -dominion more solidity than it woul,d 
have had- if .its conquest had been eflfected, as it 
might have . been, in half the period. 

Tlie court of directors are in a great degree in- 
dependent , of -thci favours of the ministers of the 
icrorni,! who, find it difficult to bend them to any 
purposes which they deem injurious to their repu- 
tation,- or , to the rights or, privileges .of those whom 
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tliey consider as imniediatcly 'under tlicir pro'teo- , 
tion; This renders 'them an invaluable shieldy to 
guard from attack and encroachment the rights of 
the service abroad; but it is a remarkable fact that 
those whose interests^ as a body^, they are so. 
prompt to defend, arc not 'so sensible, as might be 
expected, of the safety they derive from tliis inter- 
mediate authority. The causes of this are obvious* 
the highest and most distinguished of these public 
officers, whose opinions and actions have a great 
influence over die rest, are too often discontented 
at their condition, and hostile to this branch of the 
Indian adininistration. The supposed disposition 
of the court to look chiefly to expenditure *, oc- 
casions every reduction either to be ascribed to 
themi, or to a desire of conciliating their favour; 
while all acts of grace or liberality arc referred 
either to the representations of local superibrs in , 
India, or to the interference of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. These conclusions are often unjust, but 
they are always made ; and they operate to prevent 

* There is no service in which pay is so good, and the means 
of retirement so. liberally provided for, as that of the Company. 
The nature of this service requires that it should be so. Money 
long constituted the only reward to 'Nvdiich those who went to 
India could look ; and it still constitutes the leading object of 
the great majority. The desire of attaining this ohject pro- 
duces many ungrounded accusations against the court of direc- 
tors, all of whose economical measures are invariably ascribed 
to narrouTiess of commercial feeling, from their being a com- 
mercial body. 
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witll.tliis advantagej that almok all who tetufn 
from India with fortunes purchase India 'stoblv, 
from the interest they take in the affairs' of that 
country; and we may always look to: this - class' 
as favourable to the pretensions of candidates for 
the direction whose claims are grounded bn ac- 
knowledged talents and high reputation in' the pub- 
lic service. Tlie privilege possessed by the couit of 
proprietors of investigating ev^ery act of the coiut 
of directors, or of those they employ abroad, which 
may in ■ any way affect the prosperity of the 
corporation, gives a wide and useful range to their 
debates. ' Their confirmation being necessai^ to 
all pecuniary grants, above a small amount, renders 
their opinion of importance on all such measures} 
and there is a decided benefit in the publicity 
which the proceedings of the proprietors give to, 
such questions; The utility of this body, as a 
check upon the abuse of jjower^ ■ should be cal- - 
cidated, like other parts, of our free constitution, 
less with reference to what they do, ■ than to • what 
they prevent others from doing. A great majo- 
rity of the proprietors stands alike independent of 
ministers and the court of directors, and . this 
position gives them much value as a branch of 
Indian legislature. - • 

Many objections have been taken to the com- 
position and .form of the court of proprietors, 
and some of them are' no doubt well-grounded. 
Every question is discussed in open court, and 
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Itiis presumed tliat-incrcasc' of I Imbwldtlge, 'and 
more competence to the pailiculaf. duties allotted - 
to;thc.dilFercnt members ; of this.hody, vrould give 
them more weight and consequence, not.-only with 
all under their authority , but Avith the public^, itlian 
they enjoy at. present.;. and,.it..is. belicvedi.this 
might be eflected without any changes of a violent 
nature. Many, motives which at present -lead men 
to desire a seat in the direction might be ,Iostj , hut 
others would bcicreated, more suited to the altered 
condition of the, Company and the, Indian empim. 
Nor is there any part of such a reform that, would 
materially affect the principles of the.- actual (go- 
vernment, though it would gradually, introduce 
a considerable change in the duties , of Mthose by 
whom it .was administered. . 

, However , we may be disposed, to , think, that, the 
Indian government in, England, as, now constituted, 
is not adequate to its increasing ;dutics,. we.ishould 
not hurry to the extreme of its t abolition, without 
calmly considering whether it is not capable of .re- 
form; but the consequence of, preserving! it, under 
an improved system will, be best lestablishcd-by a 
view of the most prominent,, of; those* evilsiwliich 
must inevitably result. from its destruction..;. Di!:- 
It is not necessary to dwell upon (the character 
and .(composition' of '-any 'intermediate bodyuthat 
might he established, in -itss place.' , The 'ingenuity 
of onr ablest statesmen has been :exh'austed tofdc- 
vise plans for 'such- ari ahthority, .ahd'wc 'should' up 
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doubtihaveiii-repotition- of .such expedients: but'mo 
rational being can doubt .that- the -ministers who 
could, desire the annihilWion of, the Company, ‘and 
had strength to carry nthat’ measure into;efFect, 
Would take! care,' in whatever manner they: might 
riiould'their departments fori the rule of India, to 
iiiake' the ' whole ' subservient * to their own power. 
It ' is • therefore ■ necessary' at present ' to offer some 
bhsers'atioris upon the’ probable consequences that 
would rdsult from our: vast' eastern territories 
coming under' the' direct authority ■ or influence of 
'thfe 'crown'. I'l- ■ ■ ■ ' 

■ ‘’iThc first inevitable change on such an event 
would be in the different view taken of the Indian 
empire by ’the authority under which it was then 
placed. With the Company’s' government it has 
always beetti'and must remain, a primary considera- 
tion'j twth’ hisiimajesty’s gb.vernment it must be a 
sbcoitdary one. " This' has been too often shown, in 
'cases' where' the latter had a right to interfere, ■ to 
"leave a' 'doubt 'of the fact; and.-who 'can calculate 
tlieoihjuiT* that > would > arise In i India,’ ’when .every 
measiire'rfliich regarded that empire shouldtbeicon- 
'i^idei'edi ■with 'reference' to other 'and m'orc' Imme- 
diate questions tof 'expediency!?^') /!.!), u /‘an i,-mn 
'i'll Thei'urgenti desife'of satisfying friends, and of 
idifearming opponents; mf conciliatingthcripiibliqior 
\Ofravoidingi'parliamfentary disbussibris; rwouldtrbften 
-olitweigh'ialllinterests ^connected (.with’difr- romOte 
qjo^s'esBibns'Iriithe nriinds' of/the. rfisest-arld-i strongest 
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It may he asked, why all thesc”*ah®cs d&’h’ot'fi^w* 
take place: tlic reason'll* ’dbviWi‘;'*tlld"Ioi!M!''^fo- 
vernments are checkeil'm t4e*exefiiis'e o^cv^^fypBiVdF 
that .tends to tlid crbatloS'‘oif^^i{at]^hl¥3hh|Ny ’th^ 
directors, who, ih' tlieir'’t&n^'af^’'’6'6iifl'bllljd 
India board, over wiiicli ’tlLey u^afcli' Vi’tti d'Vi'^i- 

lance' tliat' lih8’'in'it dlihosli'h ^f-f€^6fi i'dtkliaMf 
tuiiir.M-'ohir lo ?i‘.)-«jroi> •irto-ifftiri: 

.11 .,!OV 
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what ^ould happen to om- territories in lndiarif 
lansftrred to the crox^m, from the history of thdsc 

oWswhfrh have been, and arc nnder its tri 

^ uthority It ,s believed that an' investigation as 
in tl^^ ^ patronage has been exercised 

g oui Indian government. '. ' , 

v/ pernnlLt^^"^ sliouldbc 

7i.tx:r 

i«ri Hri- “™ eflict*, 

instance, calculate ™not,*F 

long tin office, Ind boiZ ZZZTZ ™‘nii”ing ' so 
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Stances may render fli i These circimi- 

troiiage than any of thd^Jed P"" 
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succcssfiil party balanced/ will the 

versarics prevail wl . ^Peir ad- , 

Such changes' ’S “ 

merely familiar li„+ 1 r. rendered not 

«»ey extended to Indirthd^^^' J^«gJahd ; but if 
^’ould sap the verv f ' i P^<^qocnt occurrence 
is not too mi 1 oP ohf j^bwer f fbr 

too much to add/that our hopes of prei. 
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OF INDIA. 

^HE next object nF * 

S:;:: ;jrj”.“' “^"■s:;r:f:t"“r 

■Icncfe. It , “ o°'.°'''‘'t!.e<,fho,p„3; 

“Perwcc, tiM, intemar, "’•f™ *’'“ 

"toraol attack. !„» been vc„ “'""‘f "gatat 
■0 measure of p|ac;„ „„, |f f f '■‘"”»'e<! by 
"'"tories in »”» ‘'f “'■« our u-ide 

eon entions „-ith ertordinate Th “ "” *» 

.eembtuatiou to fte resour es of” S™ 

^=.^«eral an extraordinary degree"^ iLyTr^ 
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at present, more tlian almost any individnal can 
perform. From this and other causes .it, would , 
appear a very desirable improvement of the present -' 
system, to relieve this high public officer from 
details connected with the internal administration 
of the government of Bengal. His emancipation, 
from those limited and local proceedings,',!!! which 
much of his time is now consumed, would, in every 
way, he productive of public benefit, leaving hiin 
more at liberty than he now can be to attend.to 
duties of higher importance, and to visit the dis- 
tant parts of the empire he governs. The ‘nu- 
merous occasions, during tlie last thirty yearsyin 
which tlic internal administration of Bengal has 
devolved upon a vice-president, has proved From 
experience that, as far as its internal rule is -cqn.- 
cerncdj the interests of the Company, would, no, t . 
suffer by such a change ; indeedj a governor, wlm 
was confined to that duty alone, might be expected 
to fulfil it better than one whose attention is, con- 
tinually demanded fiy objects of more importance 
to the empire at large. ' , 

The clause* in. the Act of Parliament which 
vests in the Governor-general the power ,of -acting 
.upon his own yesponsibility, without the .concm- 
rence, or contrary to the opinion of his council^ “in 
cases of high impprtance, -a,nd essentially .affecting 
the public interest and welfare,”, had a particular 

♦ Vide Geo, III. cap. 3, sec, 47 ; by the same clause b. similar 
power is vested in-the .governor of Madras and‘Bombay, ' 
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b^^pkced Ujpop a jbq^U as.^aip5iy ;and,^ ■ 
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the' public, judicial, j revenue, jfind; militaryr deparfc 
in’ents. .If this plan ; were,. adopted, ;ntl)ps<?r,ihieli 
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dfncers/and all who aid thcm,^ should ;bg ^dlcdtcd 
from tne.wholc jspwice, and 
ticufer ^re^idenc^f. The rhenpfit pf^thisipart iol-jthe^ 
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of xKe general, . interests of the, empire ; amLjIm 
this view. Its effects .would infallibly be produotivei 
or great good. There is no disposition to.dptracXt 

r dk '<i*i riufi 1 ./I) ifi’ n I'll ,fi!i. f -'rK.ni . 

frdhi the merits of those* who have filled, or 
, continue, to fillr’the.dn'gh leiechtive’mffices^ 
cutta,' J some '.‘Of AVhom’ 'have'^lieer/* distinhiushed-, 
mcn'V-buf the- ebnstanf '■resi'dence 'hF 

dllPViifpeiings loVi'ards’J , 
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neibr suffer from ihe 'field of competition being enlarged. ', ,,.^5'.-! 
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plied .SO likely to ob^iate this epl as’ the arrange- 
ment now suggested: but it never could be adoptetl, 
unless the Governor-general’s duties were separated 
from those that belong to the internal, aflairs of 
the presidency at which he resides. " ... 

'Iliere would be a further advimtage in separating 
the duties of a Governor-general* from those of 
the local government of Bengal, in its withdrawing 
his high name from those minor acts which must 
always agitate a community composed, like that 
of Calcutta. This separation would in no material 
degree diminish his jiower, hut it would prevent 
the necessity of its daily exercise, in any inanner 
that could lessen or injure those general impresr 
sions of respect which are sp essential to, the 
success of his administration. But, in forming 
this and other, parts of the plan, great care , must 
be taken that no diminution be made ofitheiGpr 
vernor-general’s influence and patronage. The.se 
arc necessary for the performance, of his large 
dutiesj inasmuch as they increase friat consideration 
and power which it is essential the person filling 
this high station should enjoy. i' 

■ * The expense necessary to form what would he -viey'ed 
by .many as a new establishment would not jbe great.-, ft 
would. include but little beyond, the pay of • a goyernor. or 
vice-president of Bengal, equal probably to that of the other 
presidencies. With regard to other parts of the arj;angements, 
as .the. same duties would only have to he done in. a different 
mode, it would bo little more than a transfer of offices, rvith 
some increase of pay to those at the head of each department.- 
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■.Under -the presenti system, <i. the ''Govemorr 
general, "when .-at' MadraS’ or'‘ Bombay, ■■ has the 
right of presiding ■.at the' ‘council-board ; ‘iand the 
objects.! proposed in Bengal' might' be .effected 
■without any material' change of ’.systemy by. the 
nomination ■ of ‘- a . permanent vice-president, to 
whom the '.details of the presidency ■would belong; 
leaving] hoxrever,. the Governor-general .the option 
of presiding on all occasions on ■which he might 
deem his doing so of importance. This arrange- 
ment.would prevent the collision which, under other 
circumstances] might, perhaps] be apprehended from 
the constant or frequent residence of the Governor- 
general at Calcutta. • .1 . i. li. 

^'Recent events have carried our direct or -con- 
trolling 'power <t'o the 'remotest parts of India, and"a 
change is ‘imperiously called for in the form of the 
administration’. of these ' distant possessions;. ■' This 
subject has 1 been . very fully- 'treated* in' mnother 
Avork *, ‘in which the-appointment of a' Lieutenant- 
governor for 'Malwaj and the adjoining countries,iis 
strongly recommended ; suffice it here td say]'that> 
in the actual state of our empire,' it "appears not 
only, expedient to introduce a neAv system of -local 
government jnto Central India, but into other f 
parts of : our vast possessidnsj Such -a measure 

•' I ♦ I ‘ - 

* Vide Central India, vol.'I. page 271. 
t,A similar plan to that proposed for Central Ind.ia, might 
he introduced tvith good, effect into the Deckan, inclusfre of 
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A^ulcVtcnd, in* ii Veif ’•■great’ degi-eb;‘’to 'ihspir^ 

ficlence 'in' dur ''^ubjccts/'proind'te ’tKari 
sii^prfess' ’danger H’rlic'n ’it' arose.''.’ It may be ridded 
fd;tb'esd^great adVtotageSj'tlmt’ it’ would’ ‘eivablBHis 
'to' effect;’ ydtb.'m'ucli 'Jhore facility' tbaii' we* tdirat 
present; sucli improvements 'in our internbl'system 
■fis arc' recommended b'y experience, and ard requited , 
by the difference' bf cbaracter and cbiiditioriin'fb'e 
ibhabitaiits of tbc' countries tVe b'avc'to govern frbin 
tliosb’of the proA’incts for whose' beriefit’ our 'esta-' 
blished’ institutions AA^ere framed. ■' Nbi-'is'ii'immi- 


poi'tatit' to state, that thisr’scheihc of fule'/'tv'hilcit 
gaAfe'istrcngtli' to our 'power, wouhUultirhatbly'he 
attended Avitli 6conbmy;' for, ‘through '’it/'n'e ihi^lit 
expect to diminish' bur most expensive 'cfetablitli- 
ments, by. arrangements which Avould be favourable', 
not only to the preseiwation of AvhatcA^cr of rank 
or bigh feeling still remains among the natives of 
India subject to our porA'cr and control,' Ihi't'to'thc 
.desirable object of employing them in onr internal 
government. , Many persons Avho profess a ^ great 
■desire to enlighten and improve the natives of India, 
exclaim against plans AA'hich are calcidated to -cotifeV 
upon these natwes high and confidentiid eriipiby- 
ment, on the ground of their being, as a people, 
ignorant, corrupt, and immoral. Allowing for;' a 


the Nagporc territories, and nortli-Avestern parts of Hindustan 
Proper, hir. James Stuart, in a vCry able paper on the police, 
(vide Fifth Report, page'SSS) suggests a subordiiVate "gOAyVi't' 
ment for the latter country. 
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. Jt is not to be • cxpbctbd.^that wb can.,eVev. com- 
pletely succeed, in establishing any cordial or (social 
union avidr the, natives of; India.- . We'.arcVias :fdr 
reigners differing in manners, language,’, religion, 
and feelings, tooirauch' opposed tOithcm.-.to admit 
of ouri.ever realizing such. hopes ‘but Our efforts 
should nevertheless be. continuall;^' dircctedeto ithe 
object of reconciling them .to - their;' condition*. 
Nothing can tend so much to this as' them em- 
ployment; The character -of Our 'government dfc- 
bars US’ from inti'usting. them with 'military Or 'po- 
litical power ; but tills is the strongest of allreasons 
for'bringing them forward in every' manner that is 
unattended .with danger;. The acquisition /'of know- 
ledge, under a system which almost, excludes the 
higher classes of our native subjects from any par- 
ticipation in the government of their o-wn country^ 
must cither rouse them to efforts against duf au- 
thority, or sink them into a' state of abject/ sublhi's- 
sion, a!nd leave them with few objects in life beyond 
indolence and sensual indulgence, if 

The great evil of our Indian administration, 
throughout all its branches,- arises out of the en- 
deavour to simplify, through the -rncans of umfofff 
systems, the whole scheme of our governincnl 
over the natives. This, by rendering a know- 
ledge of its details apparently easy, gives to those 
employed at the seat of government a confidmice ir 
their competency to minute superintendence, whicl 
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The parliament of Great Britain decreed that the 
natives of India should be governed by their; ov-ti 
laws and customs. The supreme government of 
Bengal established the existing system^ on the 
ground^ no doubt, of its being best suited to the 
country of Bengal, where Mahomedan' rule had 
been for a long time' established. They were pro- 
bably induced to give the Mahomedan code*, mth 
all its defects, the preference over that of the Hindus, 
from the latter having nothing that can be well 
termed a defined and comprehensive system of juris- 
prudence upon which any courts of justice under our 
authority could act. But the situation of Bengal, 
in which this measure was first adopted, was widely 
different from other parts of India, which, it cannot 
be too often repeated, consist not of one but many 
nations^ and has not one but many systems of rule 
and of law. Almost every province has different 
established customs, or, in other words, laws, from 
that next to it. These were not written, it is true ; 
but observance of them from time immemorial has 
given them all the sanction and arrthority of laws, 
and their very forms are associated with the most 
ancient and revered of the Hindu usages and 
institutions. The Mahomedan conquest of India 

* This refers to the criminal law: the civil law has regard to 
the religion and usages of all classes of our native subjects ; the 
forms and habits of our courts are borrowed from tboseof tlie 
Mahomedan rulers of India. 
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prinpdsiandjolpefs, 
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■Vyiiat has been stated will sufficiently account 
for this impression amongst the Hmdusf ; and we 
may affirm of the Mahomedans^ that the nume- 
rous changes necessarily made both in the, civil 
and criminal code, and the circumstance of , a 
Christian judge presiding in tlie court, must have 
effaced much of that respect and awe "^hich he 
may he conceived to have for a system of law 
founded on the K-oran. Concluding such to he 
the general feeling of all classes, we cannot, con- 
sidering the condition of society in which we 
foimd them, he surprised that a considerable pro- 
portion of the higher ranks of oim native sub- 
jects, both Hindu and Bfahomedan, should have 
felt dissatisfied at the introduction of a system 
wdiich, in seeking the ends of rigid and iiii- 
partial justice, give more attention to general 
principles and strict forms than to persons and 
prejudices, 

* A Bengal civil servant of experience and reputation, 
remarking on the code of criminal law we have adopted from 
the Ivluhoineaans, observes, " As to the 'Hindus, not one in. 
a thousand of their pundits (domestic teachers, or learned 
men) can read Persian, much less Arabic ; and, added to this, 
wlien these persons would consider it a defilement to peruse 
the hooks wherein alone the law can he found, it is easy 
to credit the fact, that the whole Hindu race has been, and 
ever will continue, ignorant of those rules wliich determine 
their liberty and existence.” — ^Letter from Mr. Portescue, offi- 
ciating judge at Benares, to Chief Secretary Bayley, dated 
Juonpore, 17th Feb. JSIO. 
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wlicre alone' the system has had a full trial, there 
has been considerable disappointment; and that, 
notwithstanding the improvements which have 
been introduced, much remains to he ddne.hefore 
our judicial institutions can be made to fuldl the 
objects contemplated by their benevolent founder. 
It is not meant to state that great good has not 
resulted from the institution of our courts of 
justice: with such principles as government has; 
acted upon ; with such industry and talent as 
have hfeen applied to promote this system ; and 
with the blessing of nndisturbed tranquillity for 
forty years in the provinces of Bengal arid Bahar, 
it was impossible that any system of judicature ' 
administered during so long a period should not 
have been productive of good. It is also admitted 
that our present subjects in the countries men-' 
tioned must now be more reconciled to this 
system than they were at first, and that to intro- 
duce any change subversive of an institution so 
long established, would on every ground be most 
unwise and impolitic; but on the other hand, all 
must agree that it is otu" duty to continue our un- 
wearied efforts to remedy its defects • 

The alleged defects of our present system are, that it 
excites a spirit of litigation ; that its delays are great ; that 
the expense attending suits is considerable ; that tlie lan’s, 
fiom their original narrow basis, and from being- framed more 
as expedients to meet particular cases than on general princi-, 
pies, have become so voluminous and complicated that a 
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■ The furnishings^ of native law officers with, the 
best means of instruction ; the obliging of them to 
possess certain qualifications and respectability,. of 
character; and the increased employment and more 
extended jurisdiction of the courts of native com- 
missioners f and Punchayets will be found the 

complete knowledge of them is hardly attainable ; that they 
are, consequently, understood hy few ; and that among the 
natives who study them, many have no object hut to take 
advantage of their complexity to screen guilt, or as the means 
of involving or defrauding others wuth impunity. 

'■ * The native law officers should be educated at public 
institutions, founded and supported on principles calculated 
not merely for the professional, but general improvement; and 
no individual should receive a license to practise, who did not 
add good character to the necessary acquirements. We should 
'also create some objects of profit and distinction, to which, 
men of talent and integrity might aspire : the natives, who 
devoted themselves to this branch, would, from their efforts to 
obtain such honourable rew'ards, rise in the estimation of their 
countrymen ; and, from such a change, we might expect great 
benefit to such a system of judicature. 

t In 1821, the jurisdiction of the native commissioners wAs 
extended to suits of 500 rupees. The success of this experi- 
ment will probably cause a greater extension of their power, 
and we may, perhaps, anticipate a period when the English 
zillah judge will have -few causes but those of appeal from the 
native courts. 

. .J It is often stated by those that are adverse to the extension 
of the judicature of Punchayet, that the records of the go- 
■ vernment of India prove that they are not a popular court, 
^because they are not so much resorted to by the natives as 
the courts of Adawlut. The cause of this has been elsewhere 
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best mode of diminishing delays and expense: but 
the most essential of all measures would be; a com- 
plete rewsion of the whole of the laws and regula- 
tionsj and the formation of an almost new code. 
To the accomplishment of such a task tlie very 
highest talents in the sertdee should be directed; 
and it would not so much require superiority of 

stated. “ Under a native prince, wiien complaints were jnade 
or accusations brought forward, and he, instead of a despotic 
award, directed, in a spirit of justice or moderation, that a 
punchayet should assemble to investigate them, can any man, 
acquainted with the principles upon which such states acted, 
and the feelings of those subject to their authority, believe 
that the defendant or complainant (though each had the privi- 
lege of a fair challenge) deemed himself at liberty, whatever 
nominal forms might exist, to refuse to submit his case to the 
tribunal ordered to investigate it? He could not hut, know 
.that such conduct would be deemed contumacy, and subject 
him to all the hazard of a summary and violent proceeding. 
Under the British government men can have no such appre- 
hension, and, unless the rule is made absolute for trial of 
certain cases in these courts, it would not he in one out of a 
hundred that the two parties would assent. Both the plaintiff 
and defendant would calculate whether they had the best 
chance of gaining their spit by applying to a punchayet or 
zillah; and whenever they did not agree, the latter court, in 
which the forms are compulsory, would he that in which the 
case was at last tried. But this result must not be. brought 
forward as a decided proof of its superior popularity. Before 
such a fact can he admitted, it must he established whether 
the preference to it is given by the honest men or the rogues.” 
—Vide Central India, vol, ii, p. 206. 
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Wc' cannot better illustrate tbe principles of' tlus^ 
plan, than by quoting tlic work to wMcli we have 
alluded. - 

Supposing," the author observ'es, "a local go- 
vernment established over Central India (every way 
efficient for its permanent administration,, the 
manner in which it should exercise its functions 
ought (as far as general principles are concerned) 
to be settled. The first question would be, the 
mode in which it should administer justice, both in 
cases occurring in its omi territories, and in those 
referred to its arbitration and decision by dependent 
states. It wall however, before we treat this part 
of the subject, he useful to offer some genciul 
observations that have particular application to 
countries in the situation of Central India. ■> ’> 
‘‘The most serious part of this question, and one 
which lies at the very threshold, is, wdiethcr-wc 
are, in the shape and substance of our admi- 
nistration of justice, to pay most attention to our 
‘oum rules, principles, and prejudices, or to those 
of the. nation, or rather nations, we have to -do- 
vern? We may lay it down as a first principle, 
that no system can be good that is not thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by those for whose 
benefit it is intended. The minds of men can_ 
never be tranquillized, much less attached, until 
they arc at repose regarding the intentions of 
the authority under which they live,' whichThey 
never ■ can ■ be till all classes see and coinprehend 
its principles of government. . If oifr sj^stem is 
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in advance of the communityj if it is founded 
on • principles not comprehended by them, and has 
. forms and usages ' adverse to their habits and 
feelings^ we shall experience no ^adequate return 
of confidence and allegiance. To secure these 
results, we must associate ourselves with our sub- 
jects. We could , never have conquered India 
without the assistance of the natives of that 
country, and by them alone can we preserve it. 
Our actual condition makes this necessity more 
imperative. We are not called upon to lower 
ourselves to their standard, but we must descend 
so far from the real or supposed eminence on 
which we stand as to induce them to accompany 
us in the work of improvement. Great and 
beneficial alterations in society, to be complete, 
must be produced within the society itself; they 
cannot be the mere fabrication of its superiors, 
or of a few who deem themselves enlightened. 
Every chord of the instrument must be in tune, 
or 'there Avill be no good harmony. This com- 
pels men, Avho desire real reforms in large com- 
munities, to dread what is often termed reason, 
because the majority, whonl it is desired to be- 
nefit, are not rational, in the abstract and refined 
■acceptation of the word; and because no pro- 
jected benefit can be operative till it is under- 
stood and recognised as such by those for whose 
good it is intended. This reasoning applies to 
all the legislative measures that we have adopted. 
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or may hereafter adopt, in our eastern empire; 
but it is meant in this place to limit the deduc- 
tions from it to those which appear expedieni, 
for Central India. The great majority of the in- 
habitants of that country are Hindus:— rto in- 
troduce therefore, a jurisdiction grounded, even 
in its forms, oil the imperfect code of the Mahd- 
medans, who do not bear a proportion* to the 
whole population of five to the hundred, would be 
an innovation almost as great as the introduction 
of the English law, and one, from causes which 
have already been stated, much more repugnant to 
the feelings of the inhabitants. If we desire to 
conciliate the latter, or to benefit by their aid, we 
must adopt a system that is familiar and intelligible 
to them ; and, as the groundwork of that, wc must 
preserve and restore the courts of Punchayet.” 

POLICE. 

‘ i ' 

Tlie passive character and quiet domestic habits 
of a great propoition of our Indian subjects, leads 
them to place as much, if not more, value than any 
other nation upon an efficient police, to secure them 
in the enjoyment of that peaceful routine of life 
which they so generally prefer. Their respect for 

* The proportion of the Mahomedans to the Hindus, in Cen- 
tral India, has been computed as one to twenty-one and a half. 
Vide p. 225 . It is still less in the neighbouring country of 
Hajpootana. 
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were adopted to correct tins great evilj and tlic sub- 
ject of police lias since received xancli attentiouj 
both from the government at home and abroad. , 

• A tpxestion has been long agitated, .whether. ,wc 
should employ the collector of the revenue as a 
magistrate or not. The objections to our doing so 
have their foundation on general reasoning,, dravTi 
from analogy of the practice of other states, and'iii 
that jealousy of the misapplication of power which 
belongs to the constitution of England, and which 
it is good to preserve in our administration of India, 

still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative. * * * * * Volumes 

might he filled with tlie atrocities of the deceits, every line of 
which would make the blood run cold with horror;” ' ’• 

Mr. Edward Strachey, judge of circuit, whoso opportunities 
of observing the extent of this evil were ample,' gives Jiis 
opinion on this subject very fully in a letter, under date 1 3th 
of June, ISOS, to Mr. Bayley, register of the Nizamnt Adaw- 
lut. “That decoit}',” he observes, “is very prevalent' in 
Rajeshabye has been often stated ; but if its vast extent were 
known, — if the scenes of horror, the murders, the burnings, 
the excessive cruelties, which are continually perpetrated here, 
were properly represented to government, I am confident that 
some measures would be adopted to remedy the evil : certainly 
there i.s not an individual belonging to the government who 
does not anxiously wish to save the people from robbery and 
massacre; yet the situation of the people is not' sulBbiently 
attended to. It cannot he denied that, in point of fact, there 
is no protection for persons or property ; and that the present 
wretched, mechanical, inefficient, system of police is' a mere 
mockery.”— Vide Fifth Report, and Collection bf Revenue 
Papers. 
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■vs'ho is to rise to the office of judge, but. sucli in^ 
struction is only necessary whcii . the judicial und 
revenue lines are kept distinct. "VVTliere the con- 
trary is the case, .there is no such school for judicial 
duties as the office of a collector. It has been 
justly observed* by a distinguished civil officer, 
“ that the assistant of the collector comes in daily 
colloquial intercourse udth the cultivators and pro- 
prietors of the soil. In every ministerial act, he 
gains an insight into their domestic habits, their 
social dependence, and their more public concerns; 
He discovers the origin of their individual influence, 
of their mutual necessities, of their reciprocal dc- 
pendance, and of their ultimate connexion witlv 
the government. He thus acquires a notice of the 
springs and motives which actuate them, andj by 
the nature of his duty, is engaged rather in concili- 
ating and arbitrating, than in dictating and en- 
forcing his opinions. - ; •• 

“But how widely diftcr.ent,” he adds, “is the 
situation of an assistant to the magistrate, who 
instantly begins by being a judge in every case, 
before he has an opportunity of forming even any 
very general ideas on tlic nature of the affairs he 
must daily , determine. After a course of practice,- 
he may establish rules for his guidance, founded on 
the uniformity of his own decisions, or by other 
means ; but, at starting, he can have had no elc- 

*' Vide Letter from Mr. Fortescue to'Mr.' Secretary Bailey," 
ISth Februarj-, 181C. ‘ 
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and oiir subjects will become more .satisfied, witb 
our rule wben tbc cftects of our-.system ai-e to. rc- ■ 
press, not to produce litigation;, and to prevent 
crimes by decreasing the hope of escaping detection 
and punishment. • •• ■' ' 

The introduction of a new system of police; in 
Bengal was contemporaneous, with the pci'mailcnt 
settlement of the revenue, and was framed, in > a 
great degree, to meet the changes which^that 
measure made in the community. The fluctuating 
state of the revenue of the provinces which it was 
desired to settle; the great abuses which .-pre- 
vailed among all clothed .in authority, from the 
highest Zewviwdax to the, lowest offioot of e.-.yi.lL^c, 
suggested the complete abolition of their p(Jwpr,,as 
the most effectual remedy of the evils which , resulted 
from the tyranny and oppression of this, host,. ot 
petty authorities. The motives, that: led to.;this 
sweeping act can never be doubted: it Ayas ilictated 
by a pure spirit of benevolence and justice; but 
a better and more minute knowledge of the inferior 
of the frame of Hindu communities .w'qvdd hayc 
prevented our casting away such means .P^ , -pre- 
serving the internal peace of tbc country, .dt Wppld 
have led to an effort to reform those,, whose, plape 
in the society in which they .were born> wovdd.hayc 
rendered them, if ive had succeeded, as. efficient 
instruments of good as, under a different sj'stcm; 
they had been of bad order ; ' but . ho! such, effort 
was made, and a p.olicc establishment was, given ;to 
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tion.of the uatbe officers , and men of our anhy in 
the duties of the police, and no plan could hc more 
calculated to encourage and reward a class of men 
on whose fidelity and valour the duration of out’ 
empire must depend. This subject, ho\ycvcr, ,will 
he noticed hereafter ; suffice it here to 'statCj that 
we must not allow ourselves to he deterred from the 
adoption of the measure (wffiich is much more im- 
portant in a political than a financial view): by any 
arguments that do not prove it to be an injustice to 
our other subjects, or pregnant mth danger instead 
of security to the internal peace of the country and 
the general interests of the empire. = . ' 

deration tlie test mode of employing a certain number of tlie 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
in the Bengal police establishments, to be taken either from 
the invalid or pension lists, or such as government might think 
proper to allow to be withdrawn from the regular service for 
that particular purpose.’’ The court trusted that “ a" consi- 
derable saving might he made by the employment of native 
officers and soldiers in the discharge of police duties ; as, 
notwithstanding a considerable inducement ought to be held 
out to the native police officer and soldier to stimulate him to 
exertion in such situations, some deduction might he made, 
say one-third, for the allowance he would continue to derive 
from his military service.” 

The court did not enter into any specification of the parti- 
cular posts in the police establishments to which the'y wished 
to see deserving native officers and soldiers appointed ; hut 
they observed, that they “ confidently trusted that no minor 
objections or particularities would be allowed' to frustrate or 
obstnict so great a political object as the proposed arrange- 
ment had in view.” 
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ov ambition ; and they would soon discover die ad- 
vantage of relief from a mass of petty and vexatious ■ 
duties^ which j if sedulously attended to, must inter- 
fere with other and higher labours, and which, on 
the other hand, cannot be neglected, even for a 
moment, ivithout danger to the property and, per- 
haps, the life of some member of the community. 

. Many objections may be made to this plan. . It 
will be urged that the very rapidity of execution, 
which forms the excellence of military officers in 
the field, would be a serious fault when they were, 
acting as civil officers; that from habit they would , 
he prone in peace to a vigour beyond the law;- and , 
that a clashing with the civil authorities might be 
apprehended. It may, perhaps, be added, that in the 
event of the European officers of the army ever 
forgetting their duty to government, they would find 
aid instead of obstruction from those to whom, by. 
this plan, the charge of the public peace would be 
confided. 

In this question, as in every other of any magni- 
tude connected with the government of India, mca-, 
surcs must be decided by the balance of the advan-, 
tages against their defects. It is always a choice 
of difficulties. If, from a consideration of the pub- 
lic safety, it is indispensable to employ any part, 
of the native soldiery in the police, and if it is ex- 
pedient to have this description of persons com- 
manded by those who are accustomed to them, 
means must be adopted to render the system as 
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little hurtful as possible to the other parts of the 
administration, and to obviate all apprehension of 
its ever being attended with danger to the state. 
To effect this, a complete separation perhaps of 
those who entered the police department from the 
army might be necessary ; in such case, they might 
be selected for the longer situations of this new line 
as soon as qualified for them, and rise by merit and 
exertion to the higher gradations of the department. 
'Ihe army would in fact become an ordeal of cha- 
racter, while to a certain extent it formed the habits 
of men who would constitute, what is much re- 
quired, a second class of cml officers, limited to 
specific and subordinate duties. It would perhaps 
be better to commence by trying this plan oh a 
limited . scale, and if it succeeded, it could easily 
be. extended. 

nEVENUE. 

The limits of this work will admit only a few 
general observations on the collection of the re- 
venue of our Indian empire. Tliis question, which 
is of primary consequence to our prosperity in a 
financial view, acquires still more importance from 
its intimate connexion with the subjects that have 
been ■ previously treated; for it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that, as we succeed or 
fail in our revenue settlements, we shalf increase or 
decrease litigation and crime. The re.al fiict is,' 
that from the character and construction of Indian 
communities, the happiness and comfort of [nine- 
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tenths of tlnJ population depends more upon our 
fiscal than our judicial or political arrangements. 

■ From time immemorial the inhabitants , of India 
have been an agricultural people ; thence that exti’a- 
ordinary and minitte division of land, and of all the 
claims and rights which arc connected ^Yith it^ from 
the share of the sovereign of the country, and the 
dues of his officers, down to the smaller portions 
which belong by hereditary right to the lowest 
among those who form part of the village commu- 
nity, or who cultivate the soil. The period of such 
division of the land cannot be exactly traced^ but 
it probably existed for many centuries before the I\Ia- 
liomedan invasion. These conquerors, if they could 
spread their power, appear to have been content, 
with few exceptions, not only to leave the Hindu 
institutions undisturbed, but to incorporate .them 
in their own government. It was not however to 
be expected, amid the wars and revolutions with 
which India has so often been afflicted, , that her 
provinces would continue under an uniform. system, 
even if they ever had one. The change in popula- 
tion of some, the complete desolation of others, 
could- not but alter the forms as well as the prin- 
ciples of the most ancient and revered institutions! 
but still, from the extremity of Cape Comorin to 
the north-western limits of India, a striking sifni- 
larity of general features may be found in all that 
regards the culture of the .soil and the rights at- 
tached to it. 
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"WTicre the sword of the conqueror has not 
violated the riglits of the proprietor or the culti- 
vator, lie claims the land of his fathers, (subject to 
the land tax, or government share) as well as all 
that belongs to his condition in his native district, 
as his indefeasible inheritance; and Avhcrc violence 
and usurpation have destroyed these rights, they 
have gcncndly been re-created by the tendency of 
the inhabitants to return to the ways of tlieir pro- 
genitors, or by the policy of their rulers, who saw 
in those institutions aids to their omi government. 

TIic new head of the village, where such was the 
ease, and all under him, had claims or rights con- 
ferred upon them, more or less, as circumstances 
dictated, resembling their former shape ; and the 
mere fact that liis ancestors had, for two or three 
generations, tilled certain fields, cstabli.shcd the right 
of the cultivator in the soil he cultivated, which 
nothing but injustice and tyranny could violate. 
Tlic local dificrcnccs in the value and e.xtcnt of 
such rights were numerous ; but everywhere they 
existed, and were so well understood and sanc- 
tioned by usage, that they not only formed the 
foundation of every revenue arrangement, but ])rc- 
served, aniid wars and changes, amid rapine and 
plunder, tics and principles which liad an efl'cet in 
restoring order and prosperity that could hardly be 
credited, except liy those by whom it has been 
witnessed 

* Tlic rights of the native hereditary officers of a village 
arc much respected in Central India ; and never did a country 
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Tlie first great and decisive step of 'the English 
government towards establishing a ’fixed, revcmle 

afford such proofs of the impcnshahle nature of this admlrahle 
institution. After the Pindarie War, every encouragement 
was held out for the inhabitants to return to their desolate 
homes. In several districts, particularly those near the Ner-, 
budda, many of the villages had been waste for more than 
thirty years. The inhabitants, who had been scattered, fol- 
lowed all occupations: many poteils, who had been obliged to- 
leave their lands, had become plunderers, and'remained at or 
near their ruined villages ; some of their relations and friends . 
followed their example ; others cultivated grounds at a -dis- 
tance of several hundred miles from their homes while a great 
majority went to the large towns, were they found a tempo- 
rary asylum, and obtained subsistence by labouring in gardens 
or fields. But there is no people in whose hearts the love of 
the spot where they were born seems more deeply implanted 
than the Hindus ; and those of Central India, under all their 
miseries and dispersion, appear never for a moment to have 
given up the hope of being restored to their homes. ’ Tlie fa-- 
milies of each village, though remote from each other, main- 
tained a constant communication; inter-marriages were made, 
and the links that bound them together were only strengthened 
by adversity. AVhen convinced that tranquillity was esta- 
blished, they flocked to their roofless houses. Infant poteils 
(the second and third in descent from the emigrator) were - in 
many cases carried at the head of these parties. -TTIien they 
reached their villages, everj' wall of a house, every lieid, 'was 
taken possession of by the owier dr cultivator,' without dispute 
or litigation amongst themselves, or with government ; and in 
a few days everything was in progress, as if it had never been 
disturbed. There was seldom any difficulty from the claims of. 
other occupants ; for local authorities,- which -appeared’ to he- 
sitate at no means that promised profit, rejected the most 'ad-, 
vantageous offers from new settlers, -while a liopO rehiairied 
that an hereditary officer or cultivator, who' had claims to thp 
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end to all fluctuations in' om- receipts from the 
land, and to encourage improveinehts, by giving the 
benefit of them to those by whom they are made. 
It was assumed by Lord Cornwallis, when he im 
froduced this system, that, supposing the right of 
the zemindar -* to the soil not to be'the best, (which 
he' believed it to be) it was expedient, for many 
reasons connected with the improvement of the 
country, to vest it in him, or some other person: 

it being (to use his own w'ords) immaterial • to 
government what individual possesses the land, 
provided he cultivates it, protects the ryut, and 
pays the revenue.” 

* The tenn zemindar, literally landholder, is sometimes used 
In the provinces of India to describe a person holding: a small 
property in land, but oftener as the head or representative of 
the agricultural class in a district. Such persons were in ge» 
neral employed by the Mogul governors of jirovinces as col- 
lectors of the revenue; and as such, established fees, and nan- 
har zumeen, or land for their support, was assigned to them. 
Of this assigned land, which was proportioned in extent to 
their duties, they had only the government. sliare. These offi- 
cers become, according to Hindu usage, hereditary ; and in the 
decline of the Mahomedan empire, they usurped on its weah^ 
ncssi and many of tliem used the force allowed them for the 
purpose of maintaining the police, to defend their zemindaries, 
now converted into principalities, fi-om the authority they or 
their ancestors had served. But even when their usurpation 
succeeded, they had only the right to the government share of 
the soil, unless, perhaps, to some small lands of which their 
family were original possessors. For the particulars of the 
rights and occupations of zemindars, vide “ Central India,” 
vol. II., page 7. • . 
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the duties ^vhich their new condition required, 
they abused the pou'cr -it conferred upon, them, to 
oppress the minor proprietors and 'cultivators. 
The latter were loud in their complaints, and 
pleaded prescriptive usages. Their plea was list- 
ened to. Regulation upon regulation was brought 
forth to defend them. Presuming upon this sup- 
port, they fortified themselves with volumes of lawj 
and, in their turn, resisted the zemindar, who 
could only recover by suits, which incurred great 
delay and expense, that rent, which, according to 
his tenure, he must pay, or, in default of payment, 
e.xjiosc his land to be sold. The government 
vested itself with a power it had denied him,' to 
proceed by a summary process, and without ex- 
panse. It is hardly necessary to add, -that, in 
consequence of this regulation, and their general 
character and habits, almost the whole of the 
zemindars of Bengal who had been confirmed in 
their real or supposed rights were swept away, 
and their estates purchased by another class ; who 
possessed wealth, but had seldom any previous 
connexion with the cultivators of the soil.- This, 
unhappy result was chiefly referrible to the'/pre- 
cipitance with which the permanent settlement was 
introduced, and to a want of that intimate know- 
ledge of the constitution and rights of -the'*dift 
fei'ent classes of the society which -should diave 
preceded a change, which, aftccting as if did all' 
the^rights of landed property,, was^' perhaps, >'th6' 

ji.i > .1, , ) t ii>i I'MTf.i;!,- ,v; ^ 
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■greatest ever made in any country by a mere act 
of legislation. .. ■ 

- The principal motive to the permanent settle- 
ment to put an end to a very great evil^ the 

constant fluctuation of our former plans for col- 
lecting the revenue. But, in examining the merits 
of this system, we must he careful to distinguish 
between the object and the means adopted for 
its accomplishment. The establishment of a re- 
gulated and moderate assessment is one beyond 
all others in vnsdom and justice ; but that might 
as easily have been applied to those who had real 
Ijropeity and right in the soil as to the zemindars 
or landholders whom we found or created. It is 
pleasing to see a rich landlord expending his 
wealth in improvements; but the sacrifices made 
by government to promote the general prosperity 
will not be rewarded, unless the frugal and in- 
dustrious of the cultivating class have the path 
open to obtain property, as well as to preserve 
what they already possess. A government which 
precludes itself from any increase of territorial 
assessment must look to the general diffusion of 
wealth for the future improvement of its resources ; 
and though a long period may elapse before it can 
venture to subject to direct taxation any of the 
possessors of that affluence which its liberal jjolicy 
has created, it may expect to receive an early and 
constantly-increasing return, through the enlarged 
demand for the necessary commodities and luxu- 
ries of life required for u population advancing 
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of lands , to the highest bidder, we must cither 
diminish our receipts by the admission of the 
purchaser to a part of the government share of 
the produce, or vest him with a right of exacting 
more than is accordant with usage from minor 
proprietors and hereditary cultivators, classes of 
men who, it u^as argued, had the best title to 
benefit from any remission we could afford to 
make in our demands from the soil. Many of 
these arguments were grounded upon local difter- 
ences, both as to the tenure of the lands and the 
character of the people; and, with reference to 
this difference, it was represented to be as incom- 
patible with our interests and policy as it was 
inconsistent with humanity and good ■ sense to 
insist, for the sake of uniformity, in our oum 
institutions and establishments, upon tribes and 
nations so various as those under dur dominion in 
India, being all subject to the same mode of re- 
alizing the revenue: and upon this point it may 
be observed, that though we cannot retract the 
past, nor withdraw the pledges we have given, we 
should not deny ourselves the benefit of experi- 
ence to regulate our conduct for the future. If 
we have found, on minute investigation, that the 
inhabitants of one province have been for genera- 
tions adverse to the usages of another ; that their, 
rights vary; that they have been accustomed to a 
different mode of collecting the revenue,, and of 
adjusting their disputes; it comes to the plain- 
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question, TW’hetlier we are vto ladcommodfitetloav 
rule to Itlic various prejudices,' habits^- and jopiniotis 
of ;the natives [under )Our sway, orito:study burnown 
convenience by, forcing tlienf all'into';one. systeni'J ’.v 
Jf -it'is deemed politic (as- no -doubt sit is)'ftq 
nialce a sacrifice of any part of tbcifevenue to which ' 
we arc. entitled; for the object of "raising asujierior 
class of natives, Worn vvliosc rank and respectability 
we may look •fomaid in the- internal' •rule i of .the 
country, we 'should elcvatc.dn ShisitnatiVe'S district' 
the- military officer who- has ’servednv.ith';distinction 
in our army; the -meritorious iand-;hpucst/nhtive 
law officer,' or judge ; . the. respected .MoHiy ofiprbr 
sident- ofla ‘.court lofiPunchayct.jithe iiriostiridus- 
frious:'and deserving' of. the t 'hcadsu6fr.fdistrict3i.br 
villages : ■we‘'may.dmitatci'iivitliiiadvahtagb:thb ha-* 
tive governments,' which ngrant certain portions ;o^ 
waste lands 1 to 'him who. co'nstiucts:ai.well,iqn\any, 
other.'work .beneficial to the community ;ililceitheinj! 
we may -shapci 'our system -to ladniit-thcriiise ofithfc 
frugal and'industrious cultivatoifit/jall-tbeseisuu jegi-; 
timatci modes, by which- we mayiireVvavdn^erffice^ 
stimulate,, to exertion,. And ..streftgtheui,qur ; ipterpai 
government. 'They form, lindcpd opr only mteans ,p;f 
effecting .this object; ,and iwn.^sh.onld.vnot lipiprpYi- 
dently waste them by admitting, ,.,qnj,jth,e;an\q^c 
ground., of .theij;; ability,;- -^o, ajdyancc^a , small, suin, a 
set of nieiyyithoqt jjer^pnal.rejSjmclalplitj^pr lopal 
ties tOj, occupy, this„ vacant {but important ppehe^'fl, 
the. community,. 
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■ In . districts .that 'are o'n the .immediate vicinity 
of capitals,, or large commercial towns in different 
parts of our eastern . empire, the influx ; of wealth 
will always , produce changes in society and in pro- 
perty. The waste will becorbe. a field, the field a 
garden ; the cultivator , will either part . with his 
hereditary or prescriptive rights, or, partaking of 
the desire, of gain that pervades • the community in 
which lie lives, will carry his labour to market, and 
be satisfied with changes arising out of circum- 
stances which, through the allurements of profit 
and luxury, gradually wean him from the ways of 
his ■ forefathers.. ■ But the measures i. necessary rto 
facilitate this ■ progressive lalteratioin of the condi- 
tion and relations of such a society must heilimited' 
and Ideal. i ^Tliey arc' quite/ unadapted to ,a /gr6at 
proportion, of- our extended i territories,'- and the 
attempt to introduce them. -in some of -these must 
have 'consequences directly opposite <to ' what jwe 
desire. They will loutrage those whom nve wish to 
conciliate'; they udll disturb wherc -our object' is to' 
settle ; andy'from mot being understood^ and >from/ 
being'at variance with cherished feelings andiusagcs,- 
fhcy'will have the effect of rendering unpopular, a 
government whose great objects -are pcdcey- humii- 
hrty^'and justice.- ' '• {.'..I'ii 

' Opposite s;^stems 'of collecting the ■■rdvenu'e 'h'avc' 
h'eeri pursued by 'the' native' gbverniriehts 'in diffdr- 
c'nt 'part's of' India'. ' They have 'at tini'es' fetaployed 
Zemindars, and at others, resorted' T'6''''tll(i"'M'6- 
VoL. II. N 
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zuariec, or , village, aiid flic , Ryiit-vaTree,’^: settle- 
mcnt. n^To tlie latter, wbicU. has bcen lately intror 
duccd into some countries under the Madras go- 
A'crnment, many objections have , been . made. It 
has been urged that it enters too much into detail ; 
that it -requires more application and talent, in. a 
collector than can generally be found j and that from 
its raising rent in proportion to industry, it is cal- 
culated to depress the cultivators, and, in short, to 
make a-population of paupers. It has also .been 
urged as a strong general ground of objection to 
this system, that it necessarily requires tliafc the 
revenue officers should be vested with an authority 
wdiich- they must be prone to abuse, because their 
interests and their duties will be in opposition. 
To the first of these objections it is answered) that 
it js better for the cultivator that the details of his 
settlement should be arranged with the ;Eurppean- 
collector 'than through a middle man, like the-.Ze-, 
mindar. To the second it is stated, that an efficient 
revenue officer, when once acquainted with the de- 
tails of his district, will find his labours.easy, and the 
minuteness of his investigations, and the effects of 
his constant intercourse wdth the inhabitants, .will 


The Kuhvar or R}’ut-warree settlement- is one made -by 
government, immediately with the Ryuts individually, -.under 
which the government receives its dues in the form of a money- ' 
rent ,fixed on the land itself in cultivation, and not being a 
pecuniary commutation for its share of the produce, varying 
as the exteht of the produce may vary in each yeiir. ' ' 
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iri ii great degrcc'savc the labour of the judge. In 
rqily to the third objection, it is denied that rent 
is raised oh industrj^, though it rises ivith produce: 
and with regard to the objections grounded on mis- 
■Irust of the integrity, and jealousy of the power, of 
the revenue officers, it is answered, that such prin- 
ciples, however just, arc more adapted to the go- 

■ %'ernment ;of England than of India, and that, in 
dur' administration of the latter, we arc too often 
misled by our theories on .such points to aim at an 

■ abstract excellence ' of rule, which is at equal va- 
riance! with the habits of our subjects and the cha- 
ractfcr of dur government. 

‘ Such is a brief view of the arguments for and 
against a'system of revenue which has been intro- 
duced, or rdthcr continued, in several of our pro- 
vinces with eminent success. It would, perhaps, 
'be a^' remote from wisdom to extend it over all 
India Us the pennauent Bcttlemcnt. 'riicrc are 
many' territories in our possession so situated that 
nothing but the liljcral efforts of government can 
restore them to prosperity and maintain them in it. 
'To fix their revenues would be a security against 
nothing but the possibility of our deriving benefit 
from their improvement. Riches must flow into 
countries through other .sources than agriculture, 
before government can be secured iigainst losses 
from Iiad .seasons, famine, and war; and until it 
has such security, it .seems reasonable tliat it should 
ha^'c a share of the advantage resulting from in- 
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ci'cailcd^prbducc. This principlfeds quite congenialto 
thc'habits 'aud'sentiiuehts ^of tlic' cultivators;' v Tlicy; 
require no 'inorci than'a ju^t and hioderatciassess- 
lubht' .upon' ''their receipts; generally uspealting, 
they' do • riot' Onderstand' our inorc • enlarged -)Yiew.s 
of fiscal administration,’ and, i conscquentlyjMcarindt 
apj^re'eiate them. 'The go'vernments . iri' Jiidia 
which preceded ours never made a!'permabent 
settlement iof revenue ; yet experience 'pr'ovcs; that 
where 'the rulei's were just, their system 5 of riol-r 
lecting! the revenues was quite compatible,; with 
the 'dmproA'eraent of the countiy, the ; diffusion 
ofi'wealth,' and the creation of landed i property f* 
The ugcicultural classes of our subjects ;are' more 
than’ any other attached to theif usagesj;{-,all 
changes, even when intended for their ■beuefitj 
alarm' them. This arises from their 'hiiYing^ /no 
power of 'resistance. They know the . extent i of 
the burden they have been accustomed to bear, 
but 'from ignorance dread that for which iit 'may 
be exchanged. From these causes, it is as urivds'e 
to adopt any general system over our various 
possessions as it is fallacious to argue, .that; our 
subjects may not be as happy and as ■ prosperous,- 

* That will arise, though iiioi’e gradually, tinder' a 'nait-* 
■vvarree sj'stem, whenever the assessment is moderate; and 'fixed 
upon principles that are understood, and doehied Subject Ho 
no variation. But it is the principles tipon which th'e'colleo* 
tion’ is' raa*d(! that' rec^uire to be -understootl .snd’ fixed; >niore 
thaii'lho Ifih'd-tax' or governmenfshare Whifdi if regulates. •' 
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under systcm.s If) wliich ihey, nrc arcn.'jtoim'd, as 
iindf^ tliosr; )vc ^vonld introduce to meet our,own 
eonvcnicneej iiiid our idens of luneliornfiou. - t j,,, ,r 
The improvement in the appeanmee of the 
country from extended' cultivation - i.s . liardly, , to 
he deemed a fe.st of any system. TJiat. maYj-iii all 
ra.ses'. he. referred chiefly to the increase <)f;thc 
portion of the population whose pursuits arc e.velu- 
.'•ively ajrricultunil, consequent to exemption from 
war. 'I'hisdast conclusion appears to he proveilby 
the condition 'of every p:u-t of, India thiit has for 
many years oijoyed that c.vemption ; and it, is 
f'Crtain that many pronnees, under the moJit arhi- 
tniry rule of native {tovenimenls, are, from the 
openition of this cause, as flonrishing as any lands 
ih'tlie posses.sion of the Company. . 

iNIany have taken alarm at that .spirit of minute 
investigation*' which has ■ lately jirevailed, consi- 

■ ' ' ' ' ' '' IH: i' /il 

• ,Tlie province ofGur.cmt lias I'ccn Mirvi'vcd.wiiJi.ns macli 
minuU'pr.M an a gciitlcnian'.i cst.alc ; Imt it never, lias liccn 
a*scrti'il tiint lliis lian Icil to nay vexatious or opprc.ssivc coiuluct 
totvarils tlie iiilialiit.snl,*. ; on tlic contrary, tlicrc is no ji.srl of 
our dominion*, svlicrt llii-y nrc mure content or pro'p(^rons. 
The ineasurement of the J.utid w.is, with come exceptions, 
ffcner.sl throufjliout India, under the .Mogul povcrinncnt. Al* 
jrtfnl every vill.igc Jiad a record of its incnsurcincnt, and •vvliero 
tli.st is lo;t, nnr reviving this umgo is more likely to he con- 
sidered liy tlic ina”s of tiie cultiv.sfora ns a proof of our dispo- 
sition to 1)1 just tl)nu to become cxtortiomile, i It crcntc.s dis- 
content .and nl.srm amongst '/.cmindnr.s and otlier.s, who mniingh 
or rent l.snds, from which they c.xtort to the Inst rupee, Imt of 
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deriiig tlitit it would ^rove injliriDiis to ' our . sub- 
jects in its opetatious and' results'j’/but the-niorc 
perfect tlie knowledge wliicli is‘ possessed- by<tliose 
wlio ' govern the contttr)’', the *’ less ■ exposed ks' 
inhabitants must be to misrule and impositiony 
unless We suppose a ciisc where 'such ' information 
he sought as the means of extortion and oppression. 
It may'hcj and has been, urged that, in some- parts 
of India Where this system has been introduced^ 
we have used the information • we acquired,; for 
no purpose but to bear harder upon the cultivators; 
and that our desire of increase of- revenue has 
deprived them of every hope of benefit that could 
gtimulate men to industry and exertion. Allowing; 
in order to try the question, that such an assertion 
is correct, it would prove no more than that -we 
have rnadc a bad use of ’ our knowledge, not that 
the knowledge was unnecessary. ' ’ We may, in- 
deed, assrmie, that without it we must continue' in 
inany material points to rule and legislate; in the 
dark, and that our desire to promote the general 
prosperity of our subjects by. a moderate assess- 
ment, regulated by, just principles/ will never i;be 
.essentially done till the fullest and most detailed 
information enables us to effect the object with 

,tlie precise value of vvliich Uiey, desire ive should remain in 
ignorance. The measurement of the lands should not , be 
.enforced in countries where it never has been an usage,. unless 
.with consent of the cultiyators. The right .of resisting it 
was claimed and admitted upon this. ground by Uie inhabitants 
of some districts in Central India. 
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a clear iindcrstaiitling of wliat is consonant, to 
the usages, appropriate to the condition, and ac- 
cordant with the true interests of every class of 
the various inhabitants of our territories. Much 
has recently been done by an active spirit of 
minute inquiry into [revenue, and other matters 
connected with the good government of India ; 
but our knowledge has yet gone little beyond 
adiscovciq** of onr ignorance, and a long period 
must still elapse before we have accumulated facts 
and experience on which we can venture to esta- 
blish permanent and unalterable arrangements. 
But this period, though comparatively long in 
the life of man, is but a short space in that of 
at) empire. 

' Tliesc general oiiservations upon the judicial, 
police, and revenue administnition of our Indian 
territories are the result of much study of the 
details of those branches of our government. The 
most important of the lessons we can derive from 
past c.xpcriencc is to be slow and cautious in every 
procedure which has a tendency to collision with 
the habits and prejudices of our native subjects. 
We may be compelled by the character -of onr 
government to frame some institutions diflerent 

♦ For tlic truth of this assertion, lot the reader refer to the 
voluminous collections of judicial and revenue papers recently 
published. He will find that as inquiries proceed, hew and 
important facts are daily discovered, nlfecting', from their 
relation to usages and rights, crerj’ question connected witli 
claims to property in the soil. 
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iroiiK ) ihose -'WO 7 •fdtind sicstablishedj SKollld 

adopball wclcaWfoMbeilflttei; into biir'SystertllSTlife' 
progfccssnbf. !obr /.pmvcr'5iasnbecn Ifavourableftb'^b'e' 
coJnmcrcial)cbinraunityj!andfto'is'omd!bfithe*pbbl’eSt) 
andninostitdefciicoldssi'df dur subjects-^ ■>bub<it^^b'a§“ 
bcbnitbo-;i-evcrseito'.tbc'b'igber ordcrsi'ofthe^iia'^i\"£Sy 
aiid to! the jmilitor j’ fclasses. •’ ■ On ^ the; i to'nf cdyjh*^U6f> 
thefie,, dcfcctSj the duration' of. ■ duV • domini^iif' Will' litf 
ajgrcat degred,. 'depend. >;fFroih the' suddcSs .of^duf*, 
aviR^ in extending 'it, .wc have (lost the' igtciit : ^ld^4Wi.’ 
tUge . thkt we; before' had, an' the 'Contrastl 'of'the .ffiiyi' 
rule and Oppression- ofifdrincr govefnmentsi »Tbis'’ 
loss can be repaired only by that security which we 
may obtain through the Wisdom of our , internal go- 
v.Ofnpjj^nt;; ljut.that should be administered oh apriii'f 
cjplp, 9 fih!unility,'n,ob of pride. !• 'Wo mu^t divest ouf- 
ipindst of.., all; arrogant pretensions'urising from thel.' 
prqstuncd superiority of ,our owni;knd,\vledgei, ahdi 
sqpl^.thp, qc.cprnplishpicnt.tof, the great erids-Kvei’liiivc 
ij]L,yif^Wj,by the. .means Avhich(are best .suitedf tortile., 
pecpli{ir;natur,c,pf the, objects.', By [follpwing-anotber' 
course, we may gratify self love; we may receive tbo : 
B^isRjof each, other ;, we may'be^applaudcd-.f^njEilg- 
'the, introduction, ofiplans anddnstifution^ J 
which Englishmen undorstandi.andiapprecinteTf.but!' 
neither the, abstract , excellence, of > our, Isystemfep 

purity, andta.lcnt)Of;4:h6sefcmpldydd(ifa-'f 
carrying „them, into, execution, will avert rthe<evils'r 
which piu^t; residt'.frpm. dycr'y mcahurfe.thabis'firil 
oEBPsi^dbi do > prejudices (bp fixed^tand lirihits'^cnj 
i?Si (th.Qse ,of thejn'atlytss ,of'jIndiaJij|I?hatjtinifeN 
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nit)yi'gradually! effect- a, 'change, 'itlibrc is mo'kloubt ; 
b,irti’thp-,pcriodi(is>n6 ycttfandistantnivhcn that can 
b,e; icxpcCtediiiijind tcomc.arbcn it in'ill,itoibe safe or 
beneficial, litimust i be,- as- these ipages i inculcate,' 'the 
VAtkipfitbe society, itself. All that'tbc government 
caiifdo. is, ibylmairitaining; the internal' peace of the 
countr,y,fandi by,iadapting.ifs iprinciplbs to ithe va- 
riou(3 /fcelings,>iliabits,‘ and character of its inha- 
bitants, to jgive time ifor the slow rind silciit opeta- 
tiop,of tbeidesircdi improvement,. with' a constant 
impression thaticvcry attempt to accelerate tiiis end 
will ibc attended with the danger of -its defeat; i- ’ 
!'// tl'i'ilv 'i/i' i-i I'l ' 


-ir- iian'itfii in 
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Th’esciobsbrvationsnxipon' the' Variohs' bran6h'bl^'''o'f 
the* internal igoveffimcnt 'of our 'Indian 'te'rntoHcs' 
lead (to ’/li 'JCOnsidctUtion ' of the chiiracitcr of that 
body ofjpnljlic’o'fficers by whom it is aditiihistcrcdl 
M ?rhc' civil fscrVicn-'ofi the Company has undergone 
ma^ayJd^angcs,'hu't it has, ’at all periods, and under 
every 'sy.stcrti'/<pfoditccd inch ’of eihinence and dis- 
tinbtioh;>n : >- il 5' ■ ' ’ " 


-iTIfe-'ipfudende' 'of ’those who governed India in 
thcrcarliCnstdgcs of ’bur power did not precipitately 
dcpartiffroinfiinsfitutibilS' which they found csla- 
hlishcd'ffor ^thoeadhiiiuStration’ of the territories of 
whifch / thp 5 inhnd * igdined ’ possession! ' ' 'The natives 
wdre I continued ffor n" period, ass’oeiafed Svith' tlic 
EriropcahB,'hoth'iin fiscal and'juditial drttids. '' As 
long aS'itluii •\^'ns tKc 'Caict the 'European til vil'yblwd'nt; 
}vJioiipretidcdi''6v(jr 'n ''dis£riet'''6l- idcpilitfucntj''ha;s 
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often ignorant of tlie' languages of India and- little 
Tcrscd’ in tlic details of his office;! Thcscjwcre in- 
trusted to some of the higher classes of the natives,- 
who, ' according to their station,, shared in the bmo- 
luments, which continued the , same as > had -been 
customary in the same offices under -the -^Indian 
gOvernlncnts. This system had its advantages and 
defects; a more abrupt change would,- -probably, 
have raised serious obstacles to the advance of ouf 
power, which was most essentially promoted by the 
rank and influence of the natives employed in asso- 
ciation with the European -servants; but who, as 
the latter acquired practice in the duties of detail, 
lost the consideration and emolument which they, 
had previously enjoyed. This change making many 
of them retire from employment, their place was 
supplied by persons of lower rank and more sub- 
servient character, vdio were less scrupulous as to 
the ' means of enriching themselves, and possessed 
little or none of that weight with the inhabitants of 
the country which gave value to the- services of 
their predecessors. This new class, by still grasping 
at profits which had been declared illicit,- and: by 
efforts to maintain undue influence and power, 
brought obloquy, not only on themselves, but on 
all those by whom they were trusted and employed. 

’ ■ , n • ! > . , i r 

* This remark, as far as relates to a kno-wledge of the^ na- 
tive languages, applies, more to Madras and Bombay than 
Bengal, in which, from the earliest time, many fcivii'sdri’iint^ 
were conversant in the dialect of the country,- and some ’were 
accomplished -Persian scholars. 
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Itfis 'a subject of congratulation, that a change 
has taken' pkee hy "whicli the civil servants of, the 
Company have - become -personally better qualified 
for ■ the performance of -tlieir duties ; - but iwe must 
not' hasten to a conclusion that thc former system 
had Ti’o advantages, and the present no defects- 
The ' severe reflections so -frequently made against 
the ‘ former • state of the cml service are far from 
being just.' This body of functionaries, it has been 
admitted, had neither such general acquaintance 
with the languages of India, nor with the details of 
their several stations, as they now possess. It is true 
also, that recompense for their services was, derived 
from sources more undefined, and more liable to 
abuse than those at present established; but, a 
knowledge of the native languages, though a most 
important aid to the personal transaction of busi- 
ness, was, from the nature of our first rule, and the 
manner -in which that was exercised, of compara- 
tively small consequence. Under the reformed 
and more exact system of the administration of onr 
territories, ■ it very properly enters into the educa*- 
tion of youth, and is made an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for office ; but in the estimate of character, 
if should have no more than its just weight, and 
-should rank subordinate to industry, strict principle, 
general knowledge, and sound judgment, which 
■must comliinc to form the able public seiwant. As 
an auxiliary to the dcvelopcmcnt and useful action 
of these qualities, an acquaintance ivith the lan- 
guages of India is most dc.sirablc; but unassociated 
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■tv'itllf thcnV'it‘i^ n’o'tlnng,'an'dnnjm’'3^‘J^^S!8o’riiclimc{> 
resiili;ed - to ithc'i j)ublifirfrqm. aiifoojfcxclusivcrcbu^ , 
sidcrationdjeingigiven'toltliis bttaiiimejit. oorr ■> tz',\ 
"•Thougli’ tlie-' former; civil -servants' dfiidie i Gom^i 
pany .did'not discharge , the ^iriinnter idufiesyofvtlieir 
statlonst as-;.t.hey.' do -■ ats.pi'ciciit/j.ihcdrecords ofilthc 
stdte. fully show, that ithis-.proccedcd'fromjJioJiufet; 
riority hf general-knowledge, or 66< individual jelian 
raGtoriehntKvas thcimcre '-resultmffthc diftcrelideiof 
thQnmod’di.,dfi gpvernmdiiti-i. Thc same ,bausd pro-J 
duccdfa'fdifiercncc’in rthcisourees fihni ivlHchrthey! 
derived '■theii'Crann'cration ,of>;±heir isei-vices»j tdln'irc-i 
ebit^flg,* instead' of a rcgulated7sular.yilthc-;fces;.and. 
pl-ofitslwhich'ihad'hcen cnjoyediby Ithe inatWosilto 
whoS'e>'^)fliec^ itlvey'Succeeded' in ncwlymbqdirjcdirtor- 
ritorics] ^ Ihfey ''only-' follbwed 'thfe -dsage j 'oflithe /courir 
tty^^ <and‘thc^''Wcrd sahctionedifin.3t;hy their. own 
^tiVcrtim'cht.'‘j 'lt suited'theicharacfcer !of4;ho> Indian 
adminiStr[ttion'‘in’ England] ianduwafe -lalthgothcr 
adapted toitlilit bf ;oupffirst!Tul6'in Indiai- >i>That it 
tfa'Sdoos’ei'Undefinedy’and-'liable to great ahnsajris 
adihittdd.'* ' The*muIS'of‘sueh>a''system!h'cbame'inlly 
nifest, 'add * wfcre- Remedied'; but 'assnr.cdlyjdwhilc, it 
cbntihdedj ’ the’ 'civil * 'serfant • who drew; his mhiaht-^ 
hibnts^'froih’ opeh''U'nd fr'eoo^niseddsoirfbdarfn’asino: 
mbiH 'blaihable 'than' some of thd' 3irst;Oiiea in; Eng:^ 
lan&Hth'o’hdid Ofiice's thaf'cotitihile {b be paid'bytfoes,^ 
o'r'fi'n’e'Sj itf the Jilan'n'bip'established by bhrkiicbsVofsl 
There are some considcfiitibilfe bofrnOCttd ’With 
tlife'%dtiiaks1i:te<6f*fUe'fciVilisnrvideiaf thefGbnipidy 
wfai'oh dyi!nknd''.veily 's'eribns *attontiq'n/>‘iFrbni'>thb 
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days' X)fil3ord;(CIiveiitbithe .presfentj there. Jiav.fe been 
thej’'sanierjfcoinplaints rega'rdih'g.'itjiisflclass. iriThey 
have- been Represented -arfi being'/prone-itb nextaya- 
ganed onfthSir firstiarrival ini India-; i'<is v'ei-y fgenerSlly 
invdlvingt'themselVesiideep'lyiini-.debt'; andlthcreby 
co'ritractihg habid land obligations i adverse to ntheir 
ownihappinc^s faiidrrespectabilityj as-wdll aSiitothe 
intfcrektSiandigocJd of ,the>p'ublic 'ser\dce.;.< iTheige- 
heral ifactfiisi admittedji-but - the :remedy/,has( jioti yet 
been found. 'H'An inffeased'liberality,' of) alIo^Yance■s 
hasfJtdnflbd (only -to>'augmcht,>that"pro'pbnsity,-jtd 
thou^itless> exjtravagande, natural r to i theif lage^and 
pROSpeofs iih‘ ]ifc.(.ii Yout]liiis -even sanguine, anddts 
calculations I (bf /thd means it vkull, obtain' -xjfeqverq 
comihgu 'difficulties! ard’-'too icommonly, , fallacious, 
Y!et)t\’cdobscrvei-thatjf'iA<)Otherlwalks ofj }ife,in)QT 
tives 'iha-i'c /bcen.idiiicovercd; ..of- sufficient;;jpow^r 
oveb/y’ouilgtnundsi toiichebki such dispo.siti,9np,^,apd 
to (inculckte -habitfei of economy groundedipuj-ajger 
nbroiiy desifdnoF finddpcnde'ncc, and altogethei!(|/,-ee 
from-ariy mean or s'otdid', spirit, ,of )Saving.(,i,^uch 
effects j- lU'hidh, jWe ,obsei*vq,aroiuid us in yoimgornen 
of 'ithtffbesti'prospcctsj Avhilc . trained ,,tq,Jihei,c.,a^-j 
signed, duties'- jjtii houses,) of, commerce,' -inj-tbeflayy, 
andrinvpublic'.offibesj, should satisfy, us thatthe-end 
■\^^isfccli' is lattainable; !eVcn.,amidfScenqs;.of ;t,erqpt,ar 
•tioni;/(fdii,it -lU’ill -not ibe denied, -that jtlielqapitaljpf 
England;jholds,'forth.rti’orc.,alluvpmpnt^ to, px.trava- 
gancc!than,that ofi-Indiaoi.-n')'', mn,- ',■),> -ri'nri’ 
/rJtfis,iiii])oWiint',to/conilidisr-.«fheihci,t;thcX’fl,ia,any- 
■thingiiu'thc edueatiou andiithc,|clutic$a0.fiith9 .yiXb.hg 
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civil se'rv{iht*'o‘f tlife'j Cdinpany.' whidi' daii’ accttnnt 
’for lliiS'. stHldiig' .difference. '-It 'has bCeii' objected 
• tb . tlie- 'ifovnicV, that' 'it*' prbcced'sV mbte ''upon" the 
principle bf 'forming! tbe^'futnre-ihau for the' im- 
portant stations to which, from the nature 'df ' the 
India sciadcb,'' he is liable to hb' hereafter called^ 
thah'to make an unpretending' assistant tb' a' cbl- 
I'dctor dor ‘judge, who- is'' graduallyp througlii the 
ttlfcaiisfof- industry and infonnation, td advaneb to 
higher employment.- It is admitted to bb'indispen- 
;Sab'lfc'>'tbat' ybung men should attain- -thd' acquirer 
miblits'' Suited tbtlieii- destination's 'in lifb; jmt'it is 
'bB'ntenddd,' and with' truth, -that' 'dll thatbducatioh 
fc'an’‘fcffect^'”is 'forming the-youth by ■ disciplinb'and 
byiiiibifsl'in' a manner that will give ‘him tile pbSver 
.'ofihereasing his 'knowledge front facts'and'expferi- 
ence ; and that knowledge, to be uscfnl, must grow 
with the man, go hand In hand with the liabits 
and'bdcupatidns of hislife, and waittupon the. gra- 
dual developcmcnt of his character. . 

The young civil servant of the Company knows 
that he cannot fail to he employed in some branch, of 
the serviefe; his want of acquirements may obstruct 
his advance, -.but irregular babitS‘ and being in debt 
(which in some cases must lead to .dctcriofatiort^of 


feeling- and of principle) iS tt'o'lmpedimetft: How 
different is flie ‘situation of tlie young mehin ‘Eng- 
land, with whom any • comparison ' may be < drawn ! 
However liberal their, education,: their attention is 
constantly fixed Upon the first step of the ladder : 
they know that dissipation and- debt will at any 
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stage an’est their career,;, and the' examples they see 
around, them operate as a , most salutary clieck,. to 
keep them , regular , and .steady in their •, efforts to 
ascend to tlie head of the line in .which they are 
placed;, . . i. ,■ 

.i*-iiNo part' of this question has undergone more 
discussion, than, that' which relates to the colleges 
established for 1 the education of the youth of the 
Indian civil. service*. Those of Calcutta* and.Hai- 
leybui-y.have, like other institutions, their adyan- 
tages and .defects. The former certainly, redeemed 
youths fi'om some bad habits consequent , to their 
being, sent too early to sequestered stations in, the 
country. , , It diffused f more general competence to 
their, duties, among the civil servants ; and, from tlie 
Opportunity., of becoming, acquainted .with .tlieir 

* The college at Madras is upon a principle wholly different 
from that at Calcutta. It educates and supplies native in- 
structors, atld' the young civilians who study at their homes 
are subject to an annual examination. At Bombay, they must 
qualify themselves, and pass certain examinations in the lan- 
guages, before they can receive any increase of allowance or 
employment. 

' t The college' of Fort William is only mentioned here, as a 
plhise’for'the instruction ’of civil 'servants on their arrival- in 
India. ' This excellent institution lias other and high claims to 
distinction, .from .the numerous works which the combined 
labours .of the learned Europeans and natives attached to it 
have given ,to the public. This college should always be con- 
sidered by government as much, if not more, a seat of learning, 
founded arid liberally endowed for the purposes of diffusing 
usdful knowledge over an empire, ns a-school for youth.' - , 
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cliaracterj enabled government to allot them to the 
various departments of the service for,'v\diich they 
were- best qualified. A spirit of emulation .was 
a,lso excited, ind young. men, studying under the 
immediate observation of those by whom, they 
were to he . employed, .made efforts to distinguish 
themselves, beyond what they would >probably haVc‘ 
otherwise done. These Avere great advantages; 
the chief evil was the congregating of sO large, a 
body of youth in a luxurious capital, w-here it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to check extravagance," 
to which , they had every imaginable temptation^ 
both , as to objects of expense ^ and facility of at- 
taining them. In such ; a, scene, ’.a more rigid 
discipline than has hitherto been deeined , com- 
patible with the age and:condition of these young 
men. was necessary to a complete or efficient check 
over their conduct. 

The college in England is upon the most liberal 
scale, and the students’ have every advantage tliat 
the tuition of able and enlightened men- can afford 
them. ‘ • ’ ' 

It is not meant to enter upon an examination' of 
the various arguments w'hich have been .recently 
brought forward for and against this institution; 
One part of the subject, however, upon which 
opinions are divided, dema!nds particulai- attention';’ 
it is the age at vffiich young men should be Sent to 
India. Those -who have minutely , watched . the 

progress of youth in all branches of the publiiJ ser- 
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vice, ivill probably be of opinion that,' taking tbe 
balance of good and evil to be fourid in different sys- 
tems, there, is ‘inore hope of good'frbnii'a regulation 
wbicb'vvould send the v\'ell-instriicted youth of seven- 
teen, or' rit farthest eighteen, tb’ thaf country, than at 
a later age. 'He might, it 'is true, gain much learning 
by staying a year or '-tivo niore, arid some students 
might ' eventually fisc to greater fame in ' conse- 
quence of having the -advantage of iriorc mature 
instruction but the object is to forrri, hot eminent 
individuals, (these will always form themselves,) 
but a class of irien competent to certain duties; 
arid it is' of great coriseqricrice that th'ey should be 
of an ' age when the mind will easily adapt ' itself 
to- the condition in which they arc hrst placed. 
A' very humble sense of 'their own deficicncies will 
be of more benefit, on their entering upon their 
subordinate duties in India, than all the know- 
ledge thdy' can attain, if accompanied by that pride 
and self-sufficicrtcy which in' youth are too often 
its concomitants. The general argument in-favoiir 
of their remaining to a more mature age is, that 
besides their education being more complete,' their 
good principles will be more fixed, and' they will 
be 'iiribued with a love 'and knowledge of -their 
own- country.' 'Nothing can be 'more 'desirable 
than- such results, if they were certain ; but though 
there may be' many 'exceptions, speaking generally, 
we' must assume th-at, from the ,age of seventeen 
to twenty, tlic habits and ' principles are oftericr 
VoL. It. O 
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irients, and rendering the Jihcnrring -* of debts and 
habits! of exfravagance 'a 'serious obstruction, if, not 
an 'absolute>bar:to'.advancementy 'We might expect 
to create a‘ reform I in' itliei'greatest. defects of the 
present < 'system ; i but to 'do this effectually many 
changes) are requii'ed.- tThe civil servant is, at pre- 
sent, - compelled) ato attain, certain acquirements 
before ‘he dan ‘be employed, and when in office he 
mustigive'a great-portion of his time to his public 
duties; (but, unless in extreme cases, improper habits 
of life,- dr large debts,'are deemed no disqualification 
for'ioffice,! though these (according to the opinion- 
df ievery- statesman - who’ has treated the. subject) 
are ) hot i only likely to deaden his best feelings and 
to ) endanger his principles, but to place him under 
an’ ‘influence "which may be exercised in a manner 
alike injurious to his reputation and the interests 
of the .state. • • ' 

. ! The example we have in the conduct of youtkin 
other. departments of life, shows that the object in 
view is ! quite attainable, and points out the only 
mode . by which an efficient remedy can be applied 
to , this evil but care should be taken that this is 


* This regulation has repeatedly been made, hut never' 
rigorously enforced': the causes of which are obvious. There' is 
nothing so adverse to the feelings of an Engfish government 
as /anyjmeasu're .that wears the appearance of inquisition i'nto 
the(,pnyate -conduct, or concerns of a public servant; but the 


perforrnanpo of this^ dut^ must not be evaded, when called’ for" 

by considerations associated with the reputation and interests 
-Ui; 'li .n ii-') j))l y'l ‘ ' : 
of our country. ’ i ' 
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depress tlie service- Wn ^ of 

joung j„en enters 
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■’PP® hnvsU shot if kl™ f f- »■■» ■ -iSto 
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™“> in consideration of cvlr"™'’ '"fa <™« it' 

">■»"« ... entcnd to ,1. „.TZ ir''<: 

vlio IS confirmed in.Iiabits of 
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whose :condiict and abilities they had doubts ;i and 
every .'Uianr. of ,;feeling ’and- principle would,, be 
checked' in his career of folly, extravagance,- or 
gUilt, by the dread ■ of the . shame and misery .he 
would bring upon himself and others. .But, sup- 
posing that it should sometimes happen otherudse,; 
the merited punishment of a few would be , most 
saliitarjf, examples ; and,' looking to the virtue and. 
talent, of the cml service for the present as’ well 
as the future good government of India, wdio will 
recommend that indulgence to youth, or considera- 
tion to their connexions, should interfere with :the 
adoption or rigid execution of any plan expedient 
for ! that great object ? •. ■ 

. Many minor arrangements might aid the success! 
of the measure. suggestedj ,but;we may be assured, 
from the moment those strong steps were decidedly, 
taken, examples of idleness and extravagance would 
beconie rare. , Not only the feelings of the, indi- 
viduals and their friends would be roused against 
themi. but the sources of supply would fail j credit* 

idleness or dissipation. The objection, that some would seek 
that ' mode of effecting their return to England, supposes a 
depraved mind in a maturer age, precluding every hope of 
amendment. 

- f All lesser expedients than those recommended have been 
tried, and have failed. A regulation has been often suggested, 
rendering debts incurred by young men, under a certain age 
and circumstances, not recoverable by law; but while such debts 
are no bar to employment, other pledges and securities would 
be proffered and accepted. The premium on advances would. 
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riients, TvitK ■whom -the homiha^ibh* to the^e sla- 
■tiohs shbiild rest; might re-appbint where very ex- 
tfadrdihafy ability demanded ah exception from a 
practice whicli would animate the system, by excit- 
ing an actwe spirit of emulation. 

The objection that will be offered to such a hiea- 
siife is, that the' salary of a coiinsellor, if enjoyed 
for five years,' afibrds the incahs of independence, 
■which not being the case ■with the bthef situations 
in question, it woiildj therefore, he hard upon 
iridiidduals who bad attained such bfhces to be 
compelled to vacate them in five years blit it may 
he answered, ■lhat one of thb most essential prin- 
ciples in a ^dvernmerit like that of India is, to 
combine reward to individuals with the promotion 
of the public interests, arid that, upon this principle, 
it is better to increase the pay attached to thosd 
situations than fb lose the ad^t'antages -which the 
arrangement pfbnlises to the state. Tliis, and 
every other' practicable measure, should be adopted^ 
that can have the effect of directing the views of 
the ablest civil servants to objects of distirictiori 
arid high eiiiployment, both in India and in' Eng- 
land. Tlie prospect of accumulating great wealth, 

allow to persons libir filling tlie'se station^ the fiill term of five 
years, if thfey olio's e’ to remain. 

^ To the ohjectioris whicK may tb made from the 'prbh'ahle 
ahii'se of this patronage, there cannot he a better answer than 
refer'ehce to the list of civil servants who liwc b-eeh recom- 
mended by the local governments to seats in council. 
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nebteSd with ithcigdod administration' of India.' We 
Ciiri i.regulatc jarid'i reduce'- to a ' system' every -other 
part- rof.-;o, nr-.'- government 'in' 'a manner that 'fenders 
usjjto.afcertdin'degrcejiridcpcndeht of-extraordin'ary 
ahility;.’buti.we!chnnot>cscapc ffoni the necessity of 
havihg:a succession'of enlightened arid Able men -to 
prfeside.over thdtcouncils-of a statej Hvliibh/froili its 
singular constructional is'almost as ’much aifectedhy 
the^personallch'aracterSidf' its 'rule’rS as' if 'it were'd 
desp'oticmonarchy.'' '•'q'd 

-y; Tj). ,vi5.’ r/tl V * '* ' * ' . ^ 

:‘/l "TLMrn-ir,.!: jINDI-AKt ARMY.-' .• . 'i . 


Hbh’'eVd'f ’ihtich’ tllb ' b'dee'ess' of our ' internal govern- 
ni)iht!''ma)>'”dejien'd"up'6h thd' civil admimstfatibn 
of oiir eastern empire, our efforts to’ improve 'fhat 
niiglit'dib'giveh'dti'H’airiV’unless we maintain' a' com- 
mandihg"milita'fyr power; arid tliis^’ consideration' 
giVfesVithc''' litrri'ost “iiripoftaribc 'to ' 'every ' (Question 
conrie'ctcd'Hs'itli brif’iriilitary' establishment in that 
ctiurifry, 'as being th'^' only 'means by which 'we can' 
pfrisdiTc' ' India, 'and as tori' likely, if mismanaged. 


to 'pfovc'^ ri'uf''fuih.’’' This' latter position has been 
strifully'pfdved'by the evidence of past events, that 
any argument in support of it must be superfluous. 


As ' his ' 'majesty’s' troops - employed in India are 
coinposed ’ solely of Eiiropeans, and differ in' no 
respect from the British army, of which they are 
a detachment, remarks upon the constitution of 
that , part I of . the force there will not be necessary. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to examine the orga- 
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“"“-ud, with . :«. Wn4ty,'- 
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and .conducted, in future, according jto tlic tulcS 
wliich|^iliaYe,..long _ operated, in the , king’s .'army.” 
Lord, Cornwallis, ^stated. In's opinion, .that although 
the .arniy .were .transferred to .the .king, it,,, should 
remain perfectly suhprdinate to, the Company; and 
that those intrusted -with the local, government 

f ' ‘ 1 1 I . - '' > _;i 1 1.1 1 ■ >} ' ‘ ■ • o ‘ 1 , . 

should , have ithc, full, po\vey of suspending, and 
sending ..to, England any .officer, from .the highest 
to ■ the, lowest, rank, jit [remainiug,w;ith the king to 
examine, into, the conduct, .of the officer, so sent 
Imme; but' the,, local government being alone re- 
sponsible, to, the court of directors fot such peremp- 
tory, .exercise.,, of „ppY'6r..,, Lord,,, Cornwallis, .in the 
letter.alluded) to, .strongly inculcates as a.principle^ 
that .measures, shopld betaken to induce Europeans 
of.alljClasses, particularly military officers,, to retiirn. 
to,|England. ,,He recoinmcnds leave, and retirement 
on full pay for officers, of each rank; after a certaiii 
period .of s.eryice , .^liile he prop oseS' a continuance' 
of j rise, .by seniority,- ,he ,is the advocate of the sale 
off .cpmmipsipns., under certain restrictions'-f'; , he 
suggests art entire, separation bettveeri the European 
and native, .branches, pf,. the army; arid is urifrieridty 
to. ^future, •interchanges bctyuxt them, lest it should 

' ^Lieutenant colonels twenty-six years j majors'twerity-three;’ 
captains eighteen and cornets and ensigns six. . 

t The cdm'mandev-ih-chicf he reconimends to'' have' the 
power,' should he think fit to exercise it; of permitting an bfiicer/ 
not in the regiment iii which the, vacancy. occurs, to purcliase; 
but this pdweri not'to authorise him to introduce any officer who 
is not senior to the person in the class who is ready to purchase. 
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th'ei^'ciotin'try.'’'’ ' It'’'w'iis 'prbposed' that',' cx^chariges' 
should ' tilicb'pljlc'e' hetw'edii’ iilie' two 'tiraiichcs' of i thfe 
arulyi' testfifcted'louly 'h)' such' regulations"' as' wei’e 
ihdispen§ahle to preserve the' efficiency of the' loVal 
servibc,'’ which'' re'c[uifed iff those "that' 'entered ''it 
a'hnbwledge bf the 'language; 'and a certain period 
'6f residence' ‘ in ' Indih; ■ If' Vas" not ’intended to* 
admit 'tlie 'officer^ 'bf'tthe native brancliesi'df'thb 
army to sell their commissions, but ’ they 'were' 'fO 
have- ’ the ' right" they‘'‘n'c>tr 'enjoy of ' fetii'ement' 'on 
full .phy, '!aFter a- certdih period of Service; 'dt was 
profj'O'sOd that!,' upon this- change being' niadej'tlib 
aVinieB'''of 'the'’ different ‘ presidencies ^should" b'd 
cOiisdlidatcd 'into one. 'This was strongly* rec6th-J 
me'ud'e'd,'”on 'the'-' gtound'of 'that leiadihg ■jJrihciple 
whieh' has'Jjc’erfthe' fdtihdation'o'f 'ch'ery lai'gb'and. 
liberal pliih ''suggested' for' the reform'df fhe lridiah 
dtmyf'tiiat'of putting an bhd to feelihgs'bf jealousy 
add' irritation,' Which arise out of distinctions as'tb 
allowances and ' promotion between the' armies of 
B'cng!ll!,"]Madras,' and Bombay. ' > '■ , i i"i i ! 

'•dStrong'argumcnts'wcrc brought forward' against 
any^tralisfei'." ‘Tlic peculiar constitution" of the 
nativcoarniyi;iand' the education necessary for the 
Ehrbj)cah offiberri attached to it, were strenuously 
tu'ged ;■ and ' if was ' assumed, that recent • 'measures 
h'ad>givclt;a strength and efficiency to this branch 
of ithc'serVice which did not belong* to it When 
Lord' Obrnwallis "Suggested' that transfer'; -and 'it 
was added, that the 'principal objects that 'noble- 
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poiverSj because it possessed a great military force j . 
organizing this fo;-cey enlarging or reducing it at 
pleasure,. appointing^ its officers, rewarding , merit, 
punishing the imworthy, providing for the comfort-, 
able retirernent. of .the veteran officer and soldier,! 
and, in short, exercising all, the functiops of.a go- 
verning power oyer a, very numerous body of , men 
pfhigh military spirit, it has. possessed all the re-, 
spectahility.andifhe benefit of their attachment and 
fidelity. Looking upon the members of civil, go- 
vernment, and the body of civil servapts, as belong- 
ing to-the.spme ipasters with, themselyes, and as 
the,, first order ip the state, they haye paid .a \yiUing 
ol^edienceto their authority, .and have. thereby up- 
held their, internal administration, and their cpnse- 
quence abroad. . The introduction of certain king’s 
regiments has-been understood, -as, it- was intended, 
to , be .merely in support of the public interest 
under the-: existing .system; but if the Conipany, 
were to be divested of the whole of their military 
force. and p6wer, if they were to b.e po lopger n\ps- 
ters of a single regiment, nq longer capable oX-eu- 
tertaining any spldiprs, nor- of giving-one subaltern|s- 
commission ; if the' immense body, of meij .who have 
SQ long looked up to thpm were to be transferred 
from them, the people must consider their po.wer, 
as fallen, and drawing rapidly to a close. Contis 
nuing. still to their government a general control 
over -the, employment , of -the army, and to their 
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oftlyi Qould-fippply ^Yl)aJ;;iis,ilsfec$iy§,1<>;h’ no- 

,c3.^b§spp.)a.i;guments,Ky?*§( '<leep.pii; j-,o|j'} SHffici^n.t, 
sV|?jglttritQa'Prpy,€njiotl)e.jtr9npfqi..jandrfa$jl1:}ie,y.piay 
pral^aWytjiiiqefe y(jt]^o^l^t^tic?p^AYllfiP)■^hP)Sp^)ject:^;^s 
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on the same service, should ever he avoided ; it is pregnant with 
liiiW '-..j tn i-ill: i; 'if* 3 -.’'* ' **'■ 

evil, exciting jealousy and .had temper; while .emulation and 
,u} 'Jifiujiij'; -.ijlt ;y> nowit w -irO fn . jnnjth 'i- >- 

harmony are certain to he the result of men sharing the same 

haVdsliipS^'Mnd’yinge'i; aiid 'heiri^’ alike *aslb'6ia'ted ifTfdiluVfe' 

and success. 

VoL. 11. P 
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strongly illustrated as in thd course of those tem- 
porary ahei-rations from duty which have occurred 
in different parts of the Indian army since the 
first establishment of our power in that country. 

The supporting and elevating of the Company’s 
army is a point not more necessary than difficult. 
It cannot he done without the cordial co-operation 
(arising out of a: sense of its necessity) of the crown. 
It must enjoy an equal share of the favour and 
consideration of the sovereign as that which hears 
liis name ; in commands, in honours, in every dis- 
tinction, it must he upon a par; and every measure 
must he adopted that can counteract the depressing 
influence of the circumstances in which it is placed.' 
ff kept, from political reasons, distinct in name, it' 
should he associated in feeling and interests, and 
every arrangement formed that could bring the two 
services nearer to each other. 

To effect these objects, some concessions, both 
on the part of his majesty’s government and of the 
Company, rvill he necessary. The boon of em- 
ployment on general service to officers of high rank 
in the Company’s army might he granted. It would 
elevate the local sendee of India; it might eventu- 
ally he of benefit to the country, and could never 
inflict the slightest injury on his majesty’s service. 
Exchanges^, under strict regulations, might he 

* Such c.xcliangcs would require, in the officer entering the 
native branch, a competence in knowledge of the language: 
and a period of service in India proportionate to his tank. 

P3 
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the ' king’s aniiy ■ who • were ■ ‘ competent, ■ . and i . the 
justice of; whose' claims to . participation in stalF 
employments, was not deniable;, but they feared, 
andi'nnth justicc, that if the path were opened, 
another class, with less pretensions as to local qua- 
lifications, ■ but with better interest, would step 
between them and these hopes, on the fulfilment 
of ' which every prospect of revisiting their native 
ebuhtrynvas grounded. , ' 

i Should ' exchanges between the two services be 
festablishcd, the door would be opened through 
which qualified officers of his majesty’s service 
nilght’ enter and participate in those stations fi'om 
which they are now excluded. No other expedient 
can be adopted to accomplish this object, that ivill 
not’ be linblc to abuse, and calculated to affect most 
seriously the temper and interests of the Indian army. 
" 'The proposition for consolidating the forces of 
the three presidencies into one army was recom- 
mended, fifteen years ago, as a measure of expe- 
diency. The events which have since taken place 
have rendered it one of necessity. The territories 
of our different governments are no longer divided 
by; seas and continents. Though we do not ac- 
tually possess the whole of India, we have military 
occupation of every province of that extensive 
country; and constantly maintain from t\vcnty to 
thirty thousand men in stations, which, as far as 
the position , of forces is concerned, experience has 
proved to be alike convenient to Bengal, Madras, 
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mcntallj- to the rank of licutcriant-colbncl, instead 
of that of major, as they now do ; as such an alter- 
ation in tlic actual system would prevent their re- 
moval from distant parts of India, except when an 
increase was made to the army. On such an occa- 
sion, tlic senior oHiccr of each rank would be pro- 
moted, not those of any division. Tiic above plan 
would distmb nothing that is established; the stafl' 
would continue as at present, unless it were deemed 
expedient to select the generals * employed upon 
it from the whole army, instead of the division 
where the vacancy occurred. The oft-rcckonings 
to commandants of regiments arc at present con- 
solidated in one general list ; and oiliccrs would 
succeed, if this plan were adopted, to be colonels of 
corps by seniority in the Indian army, not in the 
division to which they had as regimental oiliccrs 
belonged. The pay and allowances of all ranks, 
from tlic general who cotninanded to the lowest 
public follower, would, on this chatigc taking place, 
he regulated by clear and understood principles of 
cfjuality .and justice, .so as to leave no ground of 
complaint of any one part of the army, from the 
comparison of its condition with that of another part 
employed on the sanic service and the same duty. 

That there might he petty dinicultics in carrying 
into execution .some of these changes in the consti- 
tution' of our Indian tinny, cjinnot he denied. The 

• This (iiscrction.iry power might safey he intrusted with 
the commandcr*in-chicf of India. 
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’tHosc qualitidsj Vith whatever of ineonveniehee or 
hardship Itheir ;; attainment is attended^ must ■ 'ulti- 
mately prove as beneficial to the individual as to 
th6 government. ' ' - a 

i'! Many arid essential benefits would result from 
Consolidating the local armies of India into one: 
-there would' then ! be an ,cnd' to those discontents 
which have so often arisen concerning a difference in 
■pay and allowances, and from an increase of one 
establishment, to .:the.' real or supposed injury of 
another. - This was not felt formerly in the manner 
it must be at tliis period, when the third of our mi- 
litary stations can be occupied Avith equal facility 
by -the troops ■ of any one of the 'presidencies; 
Wherever an :incrcasc of corps is required, it bc^ 
comes a I question of judgment with the Governor- 
general, to ■ which ■army it shall be given-;' and a 
Sb’ght- previous change in the disposition of the 
forCcsiwill make it easy to transfer the apparent 
expediency of an increase from one presidency to 
another. ■ Whatever may be the talent, the justice, 
or the impartiality of the Governor-general, he can 
ncvfcr hold the. balance in a manner that Avill prevent 
discontent. ,1 BodicSi of, men will always have their 
fedings 'lagitatedt by measures which- so .seriously 
ebneerp. their future'iprospccts in life, 'twhen, these 
arc;solitiblC(to bef liftcctcd-bythe dccisionfof.an in- 
dii’idudl/in. power; arid if thati decision is unfavour- 
able (tOilheini(|;h6y)Avill<jnipufjCito him, hovvoverin- 
riuffieibntth'crgrorittcls,-mbtivc3(of partiality,'ori weak 
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to Occur, ;,wlien ,o'ur safety, may depend on our 
power, to employ the natives of Bengal in. the 
territories (Of Madras • or Bombay, or those of the 
latter in Bengal or Hindustan. Looking to those 
internal commotions from which we cannot expect 
exemption, there is no principle of policy likely to 
be more conducive to, the security of the empire: 
but we must in a great degree be deprived of the 
advantage it offers, till a plan is adopted which 
shall put an end to the separation of interests now 
existing among the European offieers. 

• The third advantage of the plan proposed is of 
consequence, for the same object, that of rendering 
our, native army more available in every part of 
India, and of enabling us to employ them together, 
without creating a .spirit of discontent which has 
often approached to mutiny. This can be done 
only, by assimilating, on the principles suggested, 
the pay. and allowances of the native soldiery and 
public followers. These should be fixed with 
reference to certain general principles, and’ not be 
dependant on 'the establishment to which this or 
that, soldier of, the , same government belonged: 
Tire : military - equipments . and lidepartmen'ts* 'of 
the., forces, of,, the. different presidencies should be 




This' particularly applies to that , most important , of all 
milifary' departments, the Commissariat. The difference of 
principle in that' of 'Beil^il, aAfl thb’se'if Madras and Bonihayi 


is, .such, that{'4fc)heco'mes'almost' iihpossibl 0 -!to''emJ)loy the 
troops tpgethei; duri^g^any long- period operations. ‘,d 'in'il 
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limited .toi';tlieii’i|professionj<!to wliicli they 'are i in 
fact boundjifrom the daythcy enter it^as' the only 
.means Jthey ’ have- of subsistence. ! .The 'officers mf 
his majesty’s service, if disappointed or discontented,- 
have 'generally:the means' of escape, and if, in effect- 
ing that, their condition becomes worse, their. com- 
plaints are not heard; they ■ produce no; effect on 
others;' young' and more 'Sanguine candidates' fill 
the'niche’ they hccupied:'nor does the state suflFer 
by the change; for the 'constitution of the army to 
whichs they belong, 'requires in its 'inferior officers 
rid : qualifications that may not- he easily acquired. 
-Butehow; -different is the situation of those ''who 
enter the Company’s semce! Their youth must be 
devoted to . the attainment of acquirements, without 
which’ theyVare ’unlit even for the i subaltern duties 
ofi a-; native- corps; they have no escape from their 
lot in -’life; . ’discontent and disappointment in 'it 
not only' corrodei their own minds, but’ spread' a- 
baneful' influence over' the minds of others: their 
place/ after they are' in any degree advanced, cannot 
he ; easily [supplied; for, certaim qualifications/jwhich 
time and' studyalonehcan 'igivd;nareffreqtiisitp to 
those -vdiD /succeed .them. /All thesd.circumstdnc'es 
(arid''many ‘iribre’(rilig'ht/.beadduced)lsho,w)ihatfthe 
question i of othe / improvcinentnof . the Indian latriiy 
shouldob'e (oorifeidereflHbnfi'ts'io'wntgrouridB, /aindiridt- 
witlivthbnrfeference* whicUfid'-foo/bftemanade to the 
domparativci'cbnditiori'iand) prdtensioris: of an arniy 
from, 'Whjchi itit co'ristitutiori/jsnaltog6thcr.idiff’efent;i 
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benfeficialj both from introducing good and effective 
officers, and accelerating promotion in tlie local 
army; but tliere is no measure so requisite for the 
latter as the formation of a staff corps, which would 
furnish the means of supplying vacancies in regi- 
ments occasioned by the removal of their officers 
to other duties. 

The native corps in India were, perhaps, in as 
efficient a state as they have ever since been, when 
they had only two or three European officers ; but, 
at that period of the service, their commandant was 
their chief, and they were his followers. The ties 
and the feelings from which both acted were alto- 
gether different from those which now subsist; and, 
under the present system, the deficiency of Euro- 
pean officers is felt, particularly on service, as a great 
evil, "rhis evil tnust continue till the regular staff 
of the army, and those necessary for distinct de- 
partments, are separated from that list which it is 
essential to keep complete for regimental duties. 
If this measure is determined upon, the formation 
of a plan* for carrying it into effect will not he 

* Various modes have been proposed to effect this object. 
The most practicable appears, the formation of corps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointments to 
the staff could be filled ; who might be employed on the staff ; 
and who could join corps with whom their services might be 
required; who should, in short, be disposable in any way, but 
should rise in unattached corps. There are fewer objections 
to this plan than any other, for it could, in no degree, disturb 
the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inequalities of 
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traiicli ’lias hitherto exclusively . enjoyed, .will ’.hc 
fatal to oiir best hopes i'of preserving our eastern 
empire. The constitutional jealousy ^hatMivilLbe 
called into actidni whenever this important. subject 
is agitated,. must- not 1 be. lulled -by a consideration 
of the character, and influence of the present com- 
:mander-in-chief of .the British forces, which, as long 
as that illustrious personage, may holdithe office, 
.Avould, no doubt, afibrd to the local branch of the 
army of India every security.for, liberal, and just 
treatment.!. . = . ■ h ■.... ■ • ' .n'l 

(. - ..' 1 ,. .... ' . 

■ ■' ’ NATIVE TROOPS.' " 

ii.!' • ,'i . . ' I 

Among the', many . political considerations likely 
to affect the future prosperity and security of the 
British empire in India, there appears hardly one 
of more magnitude than the attachment of the na- 
tives of our army.' 

The great proportion of the inhabitants of India 
are devoted to peaceful occupations, and are conse- 
quently, to a certain degree, unable, if they were 
!willing, .to defend that government, to which a sense 
of.henefit may have rendered them well affected. 
•The! object of our laws and institutions is to, repress 
if- not; de,stroy those habits which distinguish the 
military tribes subject to our rule: but such changes, 
to be safe, must be gradual ; we cannot otherwise 
expect to escape the dangers and convulsions with 
which they are likely to be attended. As long 

voL. ir. Q 
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■^vitli .'wliichi.'a few,. Europeans, pndeavouring • to 
conciliate );.then natives... of.findia to fight their, 
battles on 1 a .'foreign shore, were obliged to act, pre- 
yented the. introduction of any part of those tactics 
whicb'could in, the least interfere "^ith- their preju- 
dices, habits,, or 1 religion. • A, jacket pf English 
broad cjoth, -made iup in the shape of his own dress, 
the, knowledge >of, his manual exercise, and a few 
military leyolutions,. Constituted the original sepoy; 
and . withntbis qualification; ‘and his' English fircr 
arms, he was^found to possess an incalculable super 
riority over, the other natives of India, who, igno- 
rant, of; the first principles of discipline (which 
enable men to act. in a body), were easily defeated, 
however, great their numbers, by a small porps ,p.f 
their 1 brothers, armed, disciplined, and .directed, by 
the j.art, .intelligence, and energy of European 

leaders, , i ... 

:,;It was natural that the early sepoy should share 
intliat feeling of pride which his superiority in dis^ 
cipline obtained hini oyer his countrymen ; and the 
nadve officers in the employment of the Company 
wpi’e- gratified not only by the opportunities which 
they had of acquiring military distinction, but of im- 
proving their fortunes. There were but few Eu- 
ropean officers ‘ in. , the first sepoy battalions, A 
captain, an‘ adjutant, Avith.a seijeant to ...each com- 
pany, was. the original establishment. Commands 
frequently fell to soubahdars and jemadars ; and the 

comparative laxity of discipline, .as, well as ‘the 

Q 2 
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tii^'feiropE[an‘i:ib\riiliafifling*offi'cerJ’wli6'ac?e(f witli'- 
oiiif ^cliebk 'ill lli^e' kxei'cise 'of a great 'l:rus^/ ^^en^r^lly 
riik^de'liiS'fc*or^s"4' s’biirlie'bf pecuniary advantkg^j iii 
Wa^ kided' by 'the native’ ‘comm andant^ '■who 
sllar^d iil"t:liis indirect emolument';* yei botli’ii^’d 'a 
stfdng tnterestin ‘th'e* character ‘ and conduct ‘oi ' tli'e 
‘t'oirps^ tb' the 'dieh 'b'f which' they were alino's't dlwaj^s 
teh'dahd’^yriei-'ohs.f"*' 

‘A*h' increase' '’’oF tli'eif 'Eufdpeari^ officWsj a great 
dltef dfihh^'itf 'their ' (ittSsj' ‘and' an iriiprove'meht 'irx 
'thdir 'di^cij;)lihc|‘'th'dde'matdridl'changes ih'the'con- 
^titutibn ^ ‘of ■'the’ native corps, and thebe' ’Fobk 
'prace'thrbu^h''^everaT causes. ' The native pnhcLs 
'hHd^lrained' sepoys' 'in' European tactics and' tli 
'inh‘iiiFam '‘d''svljienority‘ over them it becani’e'he- 
'cessdi'y ‘that! 'tll'e' native 'army oF the Company’s go- 
•I'e'rjdni’dnt^shduid make 'further advances in themili- 
'th'ryafti'whicli they were enabled to do, not only from 
'llie“great' Improvements Svhich had taken place ‘in 
that science' "in' Europe, and from the example 
furnislled h'y'soihe of the king’s regiments sent to 
I^dia", h'ut’'fr6’m the"humher of officers of liberal 
' education arid' respectable character, whom a pro- 
^‘■^'dct'^'bf ^advantage had at this period drawn to 



'Isy^fdm "tliat^'tlie' 'men'' became ‘most 'attached ' to 
-'theirniofficers,li/-andi' thbj'^native ‘ 'army ' attaihbd' as 
degi‘de‘’bf“hffididii'cy''afe'"it’ hii^ 'eveJ'lthbwii. 

° i-uuf! : ' in vojHmi jr.n.’.Di'u 
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Captains were selected to tlie coiiimahd of ‘ corps' *, 
which was an object of sufficieiil: emollimeHt^'aild 
thist to limit the views' of 'officers of fliat ‘'rfink 
(then one' of tlie highest in the' service) to' its 
attainnieht. These officers' were 'almost iriTOridhly 
chosen from their “rephtatioii as' '^epoy offifc'drs’l 
that isj officers whd united' to’ all tlie ’hiilitaty 
qualifications of a soldier a'jjarticulat' knbWled^ci 
of the prejudices, habits,' Kil'd^'hiiaracters 'bf the 
men whorii they were appointed to Coninland. "It 
was observed under this syS'teni, tliat thdiigh' infiuy 
of the coiqis Avere brought' to a 'great' petfdctioh 
of dress' and discipline, th'dre' ‘was’ hardly' fin' in- 
stance in which this was dond' at the fexpbhsd 
of the tehipet of tlie nieh ; on the contVdryi those 
corps which were the mbSt reiriarkahld "for' their 
discipline were almost unifornily most attached 
to their commanding officersj tvhbm they fohhd aS 
liberal to their AvantS, and attentiA^e fo th'eir preju- 
dices, as they Avere ' anxious . for that' ^up'eriolit'y 
and excellence in their appearance^' discipline,' and 
attachment, lipOn which they grounded alb their 

* These selections Avere made from the captains in the 
regiments of Europeans in the service of the Company ; and it 
often happened that officers who had neglected to 'hcquife the 
languages of the Country, and Avho, from violtoce'of temper, 
Avere judged unfit to command natives, remained- subordinate 
in an European corps, till they reached the rank of, field 
officers. Ten subaltern officers Avere attached to eA^ery bat- 
talion under this system. 
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hopes, of, reputation and preferment in the service 
to, which they, Ijelonged. 

r.-THie, native officers continued under this system 
to enjoy great respect and regard. This circum- 
stance was. chiefly pwing to the European com- 
manding officcrj whoj .from his statioiij and the 
emoluments attached *. to it, enjoyed a consi- 
deration and cpnse,qucncc u’hich enabled him not 
only to confer distinction by his personal favour 
and regard, -but to keep,. in complete check and 
control the younger officers of the sendee, and to 
direct their minds to a moderate and indulgent 
conduct .towards all the natives ; but particularly 
to. those who, fi-om their gallantly or long services, 
wcrcicntitlcd to respect and attention, and which it 
was proper to show them on every ground of policy 
as. well as of generosity. 

. The .native sendee undenvent another great 
change. -in the year 1796, when new regulations 
were introduced, which a train of events, connected 
with the, comparative -rank of the Conipany’s 
officers with those of his majesty sendng in India, 
had rendered indispcn.sably necessary. By these 
regulations, two battalions of native infantry were 
formed into one regiment; to which the same 
number of officers were allowed as to a regiment 
in the 'king’s service. Regimental rise to the 
rank of major was, at the same time, introduced; 

* He liad the olT-rcckonings of liis corps, and, in genera), 
the command of a station, with furtlior emoluments. 
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and wfis -ihopodi .bfyjatiachmg/‘tlie;o®icei’Sf40' 

corps, , !'wouldj:(pdnfii'hii ^hndi sti-cOgtlien li’Ccipi^dcaV 
con^dcRce land; .ci6iinexibn'ibel:wfeehi(thti)jjEhiropan 
officei'SujfVnd: the tSepoys,i!iwhichf hadii.evert been' 
dGCipediijherimost) essential-prinpijjle dniitbeiconsti-i 
tutipn ,of .the(,nfitiS'e >arniy». rIt'(\^asYal5o .expected> 
thapjitb<^(iincvpasQdil niinibcrj ofirEiiroi)ean!.ibfficera 
■\vould. ; greatly, ladd , ito ; 'tbei <effici'phcy :bf < tboj natWe. 
coj;p§, aS)tbe smallest pAiftics ^]lat•.conldibe^detacb■ed 
Wj 9 ,u,l,d be., commanded ebyoan Enfopeaiii officer, rjand: 
l^^veiijtbp, ffadvantagd /ofijbisi-kaowledge.: aridtfejlpc-' 
rj^e^ce.,l)n<>i'i -i >■ uJi,;!. m-- rcijdi.'iii; 
fi(33]e,jmosfc.t tinbappy-i effect' r.of jtbbscttre^datronb 
■vv;as{thg fvlteration , they I produced liin /tbe.conditio'n 
cpmmandin'g* officcbsjwbosb situatib'n, lunder 
the„^opef£\tionllof , them, .wasnatf ended' witlrlittlejof 
c^tb,e.riad^!antage .or .distinctionidjlt'wasj'in ffac't^qio' 
lpugep,UUiiPbject-to£tambition,',as dt had bedn'ifor-^' 
in,crlyj(,(lt;fiadrbccome a-station) of •trouble, i without 
iijfipencgj and/consideratiori;:’/ niid lieveryjioffibei* of 
int 9 res,t[or„reputation -jnsthe iservie'e exerteddiimsdlf 
■tqitiypid itjiandnto obtaincajgovernxnent'bomma'ndjl 
a.iSitP^tion onrthe.generalistaffii, fThe badicbh-- 
(tbis.part of tbcjconstitution'of anative 
cpips have been felt and aclcnowledged; a partial 
rernedy -ias been. lapplied ;'"<but<>nonc will'! be 'Com- 


plete, or, give -effid'eUcy t6'tbis'dmp0ftant''iffhnd^^^ 
oiu' iidiKtdr;^' efe'talblislimenf,'* tli'at”'does^ not ’ inalc'e, it 


an objec^of more value, both in point, of . profjtj and 
reputation,, for an officer of rank and character to 
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command’a natiyc regiment, tlian to fill any station 
dnitliq staff except 1:110 li'eads oft li' department. • 
vr/Theicohditiomof'thc' native' officers' of our sepoy 
corps has" often' been the- subject of the most sc- 
riousoattcntionvbf government; but though' their 
allowances have I. been a little 'increased, ho 'mea- 
surcsj*"baveyct'becn taken which wc can consider as 
adequate 'to the object’ of creating and maintaining 
motives for their cOntinucd'fidelity and attachment. 
Inian.amiy of nearly^}- two’huhdrcd and forty thou- 
sand natives; thc^highestipay which a soubahdar of 
infantiy can attain is 174 rupees per month j:, and 
after iattaining that rank, he enjoys no consideration 
which I can save ihim from the harshness of an Eu- 
ropean, :ofRccr, a boy, perhaps, who has just joined 
that ! corps to' which he, the native officer, has per- 
haps belonged for thirty or forty years. •' He has in 
barracks;' and in campy no' other accommodation 
thanithat provided for the sepoys ; ami although on 
his retiring to the invalid list, his pay is continued, 
tlint isiUjecomc; from habit; necessary for his sup- 
pbrtjiisoithat ihc' can raakc no provision for his 
children; and as' pride in- his ‘ ovn Condition, or 
alanniat ithciriibeingisubjcct to corporeal punish- 

h,i I. ; i ■T.i' * ! >' 

. * ,Thc ntost tencficial mcaBurc of tliis nature recently adopted, 
is thc^apppintmcnt.of n soubahdar major to each corps. 

t T))e last returns of the native army made that amount to 
232,300, rank and file. 

t Tliis is the pay of a soubahdar of cavalry at Madras. A 
soubahdar of cavalry at Bengal has 105 Tuiiccs per mensem. 
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■ive,-, Seldom,. occurred o',-ce WP*" .'.“StancK 
"«»>- •‘'■=-remrd.was’;r™fl f'*?”, 

of.dietfnguist; , t ‘ed,>d,an 

*n«s-,of thclrv." 4d’'°"' ^ ‘'-S 

tins.ooticc has, required tlicl 
to'ost .andmflncnoj ' . '“-'artion ,pf all,,ttc.i]. 

«W“te , native. oiBcer actcd°*° '' ''“^ thfi,{m. 

‘l«t the fev rewards, ™ obm WPffiS. 

eancral, effect as, an enrn ' '“'‘^’'^’'“'•H.iave any 

*'« *ss.of,„nr.„e,i,,. armf 

"™*ation of. “f ‘ ?nel>, !t,pomr 

»f rarpriso that in ease, of , 

, ‘lie native offlclT''°'““^ P“rti™IarJy. 

and 

‘ almost ahviv-s i • such 

’■™:”«--inced.as„£”Xr™c:^ 

* '"■ ■7. .,..., conduct*,. ' ■ 

‘hey a at BaSet" ' ^ ^ 

»otiresto-;l',> V Possessed’*',;' ’,1 * ® '^®®>Pous o'f ■ 
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Avliich nppchrctT to Kc pfodiiccd by llib iibstncc'of 
those 'inotircs" of action which were ndeeSsary to 
support inen in their situation, ' Placed' bctwdCn 
officers they were bound to obey, and ofi'eriders 
Avith whom they had kindred and national ties, 
they had a difficult and dangerous task to pcrfdnn ; 
if they haVc failed, tve’ must blame the' system, 
not them: but udicn we can 'infu.se life into that 
system, and clcAwtc thCir minds to further objects 
of ambition, we .shall siiccccd in animating them 
to continued efforts iii our iservice; until then, they 
will stop u’here uc do, and be more anxious to 
enjoy in repose the small objects they may have 
already attained, than to incur hazards dis'propor- 
tiohed to any hopes they have reason to indulge 
with regard to the future. ' ■ " 

Jf the nature of our power in Imliu rcquiros,'as it 
certainly does, the c.xchision of the native officers 
frolii •the c.xercisc of high military command, and 
that gate to dhiiiictiou is barred by policy, Olbens 
slioiild be opened. In the strictest conformity to 
those princijilCs iiiion which the native army is 
formed; we might load t lie minds of (hese troops to 
e.vpcct comfort and di.stiuctioii in civil life, as the 
reward of ap]iroved military service ; and hy direct- 
ing their amhitioii to the natural and seductive ob- 
ject of uccpiiring importance in their omi tribe, and 
enjoying some privileges, however trivial, whicli, 
under certain regulations, might descend to their 
children, we should not only discover a motive snfli- 
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-??; 5 l(tf?¥l:i??ff ??|P ,7 jf/B^i' j R^i j 

titles.jo y,#f,?,.seeni.,to, IJr^ze^th^ W 

■}k' 7 r !:RR}}^y ,Rf PSVW? 

n riP 

^?n^ 7 V R^P.PPlBlly 

of the character of his countryman, the native, sol- 

fie.- 'iito !() ni )iiiir)j:iui -jin r)‘'iii/ i .iri^nd^ w< 

dier of, the. Company, , intelligent, .and quicks in his 

'|/Ii')!, !(,) JI’IKI.- .. /« l)j/oujv!ii > IIji’)'. “ 1 HI 111 rj'rii 

conception, full of vanity, and hr love of pre-emi- 

■Jti !.>')hj;iuv .fill.'i'picii; -,11 oliin /' '! Ill' /• .■i ltiijTHdil^ 

Tience,,if not of elofy is, of all men, the most'sen- 

iptin ni innii") 'I'hP .’, .•'nij.liii-i •-■ m n m ' fUi, '■ui.i'j’jl 

sible to attention or .neglect. Tliough the .climate 

')e;i,' j; lo 'jjnniii’iH ..i. iq ii.ii(,i.i>i 'l.•‘’l"ll.^ ui /!iij,i 

disposes him to inertness, and his frame is seldom 

rinn'inn.'iii I'i'i /i;mii, h i'> ../(.• .i'.. /ifn an. it? 

yer^.robust he may^ he ^ flattered and ^encouraged 
to, make the most extraordinary exertions,: ■while 

fi! I'lirneo > Dni.H in I'll. , I ■>- iij •iiji.ii '.If, ?nj,i, 

liarshiiess or cruelty serves only, , to subdue his 

.'•'I .'.fil ? iin'ii'OT: !■ .-■^ ‘.!i(''',iiii‘'iU nil •lUi'^' iij 

spirit, and sink Jiim into apathy, if it does .not 
rouse him to resentment. no 

■ij; >1/; llJ.il I '1 II I nin 111 , IITH' U'llll lIlH 

It may he stated as the result ,of the fullest ex- 

)n int I!' ■'•fi t,i 7, 1 ' I 1 'rnin.n -I'/T, 

perience, that the native troops of India depend 

,nOf)/nLt''n; 1 1 / l . ;|1 'it l -.-i . i . n n .n 1 1 '.i if.i iT, 

more than any m the world upon the officers who 

yrm inn it riiJir.n!!.'.!iVM .. .ni i- *■ ■ , i , , .io>t i m, im, 

command them: when treated by these with notice 

Jo ilqri'ioi'.'ii 'ifli iq -?.:ii ■ ' /.'‘.u-i.i nti jo 0011- 

and, .kindness, and when marked consideration is 
?iivllvi!.il .O'.t'i /n!dij in u.-h;'!i; n in i- >m i n 
shewn to their usages, they become attached, and 
n'ltJn ,")fn ; -'hvrji. h.ihni * •t' - ‘ ■'■in ‘.-in'ini T)iii?in" 
evince,, on ail occasions, a zeal and valour that can 
• VPli’^V 'V Uinil’-l'i'l '"'''H I'll' ’fl TK'II'I" 

hardly he suipassed : hut when they have not con- 
it) o.-uiyqiuii jiil -lo.i'-inq n 'in/io .I'OisDiri 'jiI' 
iidence 111 those who command them,. when they 
-nfiiti (i'wie: -iniin;! Jniu ; noi ti.i,- •lo. i-ir> ni .'•lun kjii,-' 
are made secondary, or treated in any manner m- 
-qaitonr JtJiia 'ii'nli m. m /n/fi .'oii'. 

aicating a want or reliance on them inuch more 

-'))) 1,10111 ‘.’fu I 0 Jialt ’tot ,r»r))ni!(P) inisilij uiu. (■)/<, 

* The-PongnllnativeisolBier, i8 anTescefptilin.nifn'f:i'' 
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when .any act. of, their. commanders beti-aysi igno- 
rance or.cohtempt of their 'prejudices oiv religioUj , 
tliey.;hecomo i spiritless mr discontented, s • (This is the 
natural consequence. of,their,coriditiony)’.asiinerceT 
jiaries of a -nation ,with, whom they.- have jnd' kies 
beyond those that compel them: to a cbldi perfomir 
ance of ^ their .duty^ and such, ias they forriii.witli 
their'immediate officers ;'hut able leaders, wKo.iin- 
derstand how to infiisc .• their, (ovm, spirit into those 
they, commandiifind. noi.difficulty. in,; making, what 
impressions they .desire on thc-minds of imeni, whose 
education and sentiments predispose tlmm to ;.parr 
ticipate in. every, feeling, associated with military 
fame and. distinction. ; \ -c ’•/ 

< An atJny so .constituted, and formed of ;mcn of 
such tempers, may appear very susceptible of being 
corrupted, and made instrumental to the destruc- 
tion of tha,t power which it is employed to protect ; 
hut.pfthis.fher.e is no, danger, unless in. the impro- 
hahle case of our becoming too presumptuous in 
what we may deem our intrinsic strength^ com 
fiding too exclusively in ouf European troops, arid 
underv'aluing our native army. Eroni the day. of 
that fatal error, (should we ever commit it,) we 
may date the donmfal of. our eastern : empire. .;.Its 
finances would not only, sink under, the,. expense nf 
a greatly-rinci-eased European force, hut the -riatiyes 
of Iridia in our rafaks would lose the opihioii .HricK 
they entertain of their own'corisec|uence to' the go-, 
venunent. they, serve, . and theiiyyiujie , .tone , as, an 
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army would be lowered in. a, degree that would im- 
pnir.our strength' far beyohd anyiadditionit could 
receive frdin the! superior efficiency and energy; of 
n.'fewinioreiEnglish iregiincnts. 

• The employment of native troops associated with 
Europeans, is a jJoint that merits the most serious 
attention.'. Tlie ablest of those commanders who 
have led them to victory,' howeverimpressed with a 
just sense of . the isnperior. courage and energy'of a 
British soldicr,' have 'carefully abst.aincd from every 
act thafcould sliowthc lcast ts'ant of confidence in 


the native part of their force, or convey to thedatfer 
an impression that they were viewed in a secondary 
light. By mixing them in every operation with 
English troopsi they have Kucccedcd * not only in 

' i I . - . t , , , t .,1. , . ; I - 

.• Atnonp.st tlio'c who h.iyc been most Iiappy in exciting such 
feelings in the minds of our n.ilivc troops may be enumerated 
ibo names of lord Ciive, Sir Eyre C'oote, lijrd Comwailis, 
General Mcadoivs, Lord Lake, arid ' tlic'Du'ko'of 'W'cllmgton. 
In the article of the Itcvieiv (vol. xviii. p. 392), to ■nliicb ivo 
Iiavc before alluded, \vc find a just compliment to that excellent 
ofTicer, tbe late General Sir Jolin Floyd, wliich very fully illus- 
trjites the cfTccls of attention to tin’s point. “ The distin- 
guished commander,” the reviewer observes, “ of that gallant 
regiment (the 10 th dragoons) Jiad,' from the day of its arrival 
in India,' laboured to establish the tics of mutual and cordial 
regard between the European and the native soldiers.i His 
success wa.-! •complete j his omi fame, while ho rcpiaincd.in 


India, wm promoted by their combined efforts ; and the friend- 
ship which he established, and which had continued for many 
> . 1(1 i ■ 1 ■ . . ... 1 

years, tvas, after In's departure, consummated upon the plains 

of Assayc. ' ‘At tli'c’mdst critical moment of h battle, whicli'rnnhs 
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efficiency, I,„t difFosed ^ '■dded to idiej, 

fol feeling, n„, „ f 

™ecea of their imn.ediat/ 'P''«”>«c'.I,e 

of the empire ge:- 

iiese ob<jprvo¥-* * “ ' ' ■ 

,e;;anicter„fC:re''l';:’'’'j^ 

of ell arrangements that .^1”''' *^° “”“' 1 "'"" 

offioers of erery raidcM'hra, '"“offn 

lead them, and np„n whose I- eommaiid and 
»d ability, the fidelity aniffi '“«%e, 

Vfe^rT ''ependi„:'“'>'^“®r««'' 

leMing the subject i,,- ♦t,- 
■“0« impormnt to pioride ,, Wem 

■"edy for fte defectrof fte e «‘- 

elioula be done by "Tliis 

Ptraciples of libcrajpe,/ ®‘'°""dcd on sonnd 
“”-^™«on, .and 

t men -of 

amongst the hardest fn r. ' 

ill.ustrious WeJr^^^ '’f ‘^ose that have be ' 
mahins- tbei the Rr.v l ^ gained 

dial, f t '«■«<» .. , ,f f *•<"»». ttlaa 

native i f * awaited the htf f ' A 

tte ECar„ ’'"I"™ “te 

‘’■•liy did act shrint (‘ Wjdsd"’ “"tdar 

'•'»»ad .7,1’™: '"™" ”1»«. ‘l.oriL 

ff-^ded and guilty wth'the bl^6d b’f 
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our inative .army. ')!5JRliei%ris' everyji-eason.tp tapprc- 
liend'that/iifi; tlieses-jineasures aueiilbng:, neglected, 
bur -locals governments jmay'ibelHorce'd .upon-'eN"- 
pbdients '.which i-may.' rcmove-patrial pplocal icvils, 
but.which''will<lay^tlm seeds/ofr-indre'jgeneral jdis- 
content. and danger. {--.The:! dilFerence ; betivden*a 
wise,. foresightj'i.AvhicJi.-jprevents ; dcmand,T andMbat 
Weaknessj iwhibhi meetsuit -adth i conce'ssion; lis; jiur 
jnense:'3thdi‘ormerjife.theicharacteristicio£.a' rising, 
the' latter. . of 1 a falling, go-vernment.---v> -v lo '-lo'-nuf 
’.-It iwould ,occupy(;t6'o mucli space to. i enter iin:to:.a 
fiiHeridetdil'i of/ the; plan (best; calculated to'^ilimafe 
the zeal and confirmiithp -jSdelity ibfji.our.- natiye 
troops; butfify.the importance'; of these, objects is 
acknowledged,! I there iwill>‘be..no: difficultyiiin .de^ 
vising the.means-for. their, -accomplishment..' ■.’[■■m, 
tiiiAVliatever .measures 'WC; adopt^must! providet, re- 
wardsi;suited‘ to their'condition' for.'a' certaininum^ 
her of the most deserving native officers ;,.anditbese 
rewards should be of a character not only to give 
life to this class/ but to- raise the hopes of all who 
shall be striving to obtain similar rank and consi- 
deration. We have, been compelled to cast down 
much in .India/ and .almost, all whom we .found 
raised/ above others, in the ■ community .have. pe- 
rished under our levelling rule. . The necessity, of 
creating arid ifiaintaining a' superior class amongst 
the -nati-ves'is 'recoinmended by every consideration 
of , wise .and .generous , policy ; and assuredly'there 
is no measure more.yalculated tq.aidun obtaining 
Vox,'. ir. ^ 
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«“ veton, 

'!' .' *“ >■" Ws mrvices ,‘° j ’'“““”“-Jram; »li» 

Aim to fivom- a„j j- *“ '®“e ii %itfa,a,j 

.life fo^e.. clfflS. A,„„c 

qmt<! accardailt ftiii, J, . ofirewarj 
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officers Sboulds in a «L?. *,‘*‘"gffislic(l ®afivc 
“g to flieir claims Leal I 

""‘es ahd flm/r son’s • a'”*'* ‘'‘'“■ ‘'“eencl. 
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Pati'-c cadets. ]3,.“ “™''"0’'''S volnmeoisj.o, 

^orh his n-ayj fy his^,,„ 'I*" '"•c« ft.inhst 

a private to that of a s station 

eTl’’' popnli -loAothing 

“ “lie of their officer. ‘''o “Poyacthah to' 
yc‘ enjoying a notice and “ fficir, ranks; 

tlie frequ®?*'’ cw]53oyod 

a feed alloa-anea, and ''“''“'“Ae 

lieen,to I„S ,o '“i a»itheyhave 
a ^ture reward/depend- 
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ing as much on theanlluenc'e of the officer under 
.■whom ■.tliey acted . as > the' services they performed. 
iThe value of theirrefforts, .injudiciously .directed in 
this line' of’ duty, is very great, and catinot,'in some 
'cases,' be Supplied by those of any European officer. 
They are.alsd frequently required for specific Pharge 
or -commandj and this. yemployinentr'should come 
under the head of . staff' duty. The selection for such 
stations, (when -pay "was attached to : them, would 
constitute both reward' and encouragement, to’ the 
class to ■which they belonged. I '< ’ .1 ■•( .' ■ ■ 

■' The above measures ■would be very beneficial,’ and 
not .attendeds’with any. large, expenditure ; biit their 
operation ! would he limited to. the higher > ranks j. 
and however much the favour and notice extended 
to ' them might influence others, .more 'is required 
to cement the tmion of the interests of the state 
with that of the general body of the troops by 
whom it is defended.. ' To .do. this effectually, the 
sepoy should be taught to look to meritorious ser- 
vices in the army as the road to employment under 
the ci’vil administration of his native province.- A’ 
certainyperiod of service in the regular army should 
be an indispensable qualification in all candidates 
for situations' suited to persons of. militaly habits 
and there is no doubt that all the duties of police; = 
which' are distinct from the hereditary village es-; 
fablishment;i<would' be’ as well performed by. men' 
■who had .passed through! the- army, as by any other ' 
class, (if not- better. , The sepoys . employed in. 
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the operation of' our ch'il institutions depend on our 
■wise 'and 'politic! exercise! of that military power on 
•which the -n’hole- fabric, rests. ' " This is a recognised 
fact; butj unless a conviction of its trutli is conti- 
nually impressed ‘ on' the minds of those placed at 
theJicad of thbTndian'administration, it will'bc in 
vain to attempt plans •which ■v\dll meet avitli' every 
obstaele that partial landi.local idcws, a desire ' of 
personal *‘ .influenccj and power, or attachment 'to 
established s)'steraj')can dewse or create to ^impede 
and' defeat their execution. : ■ ’ ic • 

'..Ilf •> i . . ,i: 

• 'Die^ nomination of natives to situations in the police de- 
partmenf appears to’ ho a patronage on which the jii^ge or 
niagUtratc, from' the ‘absence of •all lies with those who fill 
them',* can place little value; hut these appointments are gre.at 
objects to men under such functionaries, and all their influence 
■vyith their superiors will ho exerted to prevent any change in 
the system. . 
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wlierc llic Icgislntnrc lins given to' the latter the 
power of sending to England any individual 
who may he residing in India ^s'ithout licence, or 
other lawful authority. 

When the judges of the cromi were first nomi- 
nated to Bengal, their power was extended over all 
the provinces subject to the Company; hut a very 
short trial oftliis system shewed that it could not he 
maintained ; and cxj)criencc has since proved that, 
even within the confined limits to which their 
jnrisdiction is rircnmscrihcd, it is liable to come 
into such violent collision with the local authorities, 
that we can only hope to avert the evils flowing 
from this intennd source of division and wciilvticss 
by a most Careful selection of individuals to ofliccs 
which require in those who fill them not only 
perfect acipiaintancc with the law, of which they 
arc the organs, hut calm temper, enlarged jtidg- 
ment, and a competent hnowhalge of the peculiar 
scene in which they have to act. Unless men 
with finch qinditics are nominated to the high 
stations of judges in India, we must anticipate, un- 
der the. growing numhers of the population of our 
.Indian capitals, very Kcriotis emharrashment in the 
future oj)cration of this the. most delicate of all 
parts of the fnunc of our eastern admini.stration. 

The jurisdiction of the hupreme eourt.s of law is 
limited to a few mile.s beyond the capitals wiicrc they 

* Vide Act 53 Geo, III, Cnji, 156, See, 10(. 
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operation of these laws, form a comnninity as sepa- 
rate in habits and sentiments from that wliicli exists 
in a town , ori village at the distance of twenty 
miles "froih these capitals, t as df-they belonged to 
difl’erent nations.- i-Tliere-are no people so abhor- 
rent of change ns. the inhabitants of India; and if 
its progress has been so slow that it has not as yet 
travelled bcyond'thc walls of onr chief settlements, 
we may judge of the period which must elapse 
before we can- expect to see complete success crown 
onr cfforts'for the improvement of onr subjects in 
what we deem llic blessings of civilization, but 
which arc viewed by those whom we desire to 
adopt them as innovations on their cherished habit.s, 
and the religion of their forefathers. 

The difference between our capitals and their 
surrounding districts, is not greater than that which 
exists between the countries that have been long in 
our possession and those we liavc recently acquired. 
The various provinces which form our wide em- 
pire may not unaptly he compared, as far us relates 
to their knowledge of the principles of our nile, 
our character, and our institutions, to a family of 
children, from the mature man to the infant. 
What long acquaintance has made familiar to the 
one, .scares the other; the diet that nourishes the 
adult may poison tlic child. These considcnitions 
should make us proceed with great caution, other- 
wise we shall plunge into difliculties from which 
there is no retreat. 
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to the pcctiliar nature of our eastern possessions, 
which (it cannot be too often . repeated) must never ' 
be viewed as a colony, but ns. a subject empire, to 
the inhabitants of which we. have guaranteed, by 
every pledge that rulers can give to their subjects, 
the enjoyment of their property, of their laws, of 
their usages, and of their religion. We may and 
ought to impart such improvement as will promote 
their happiness, and the general prosperity of the 
countrj* ; but we arc bound, by every obligation of 
faith (and it would be a principle of imperative 
policy, even if we had given no pledge,) not to asso- 
ciate with our improvement any measures ofiwhich 
the operation is likely to interfere with their inte- 
rests, to oflend their prejudices, or to outrage their 
cherished habits and sentiments. 

That colonization on any extended scale would 
have this effect no man can doubt, who is acquainted 
with the nature of the property in the soil, and the 
character of the popnlation. The difl'crcnt rights 
which arc involved in every field of cultivated land 
in India huvcdiccn particularly noticed, and those 
who have studied that subject will he satisfied that 
in many of our provincas there is no room for the 
Tilnglish ])roprictor. Such might, no doubt, pur- 
chase land where our regulations have made that 
saleable, and they might - settle in the vicinity of 
great cities, where, from causes already stated, 
landed property has, in u certain degree, changed its 
character. 
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raising tliesc- colonists to’tliiit'eonsiddrAioivtfliicli 
would lie requisite 'to ■ render 'tlieiil "ah hS> 2 ful*a'hd 
contented ■ part of ■ the ' icomihunit yj ' witlibut 'K ] dOi‘- 
rcspbnding .' depression of 'thd '' native' pak ‘df tlie 
population. :'f .J;.--- -.-fif' w/; 

■ The ’danger of oflcnce to the' prejudices, nsa’^dsi 
or rcligion' of the native,' frOnr thc''scttletnent’'of 
British agricnlturahcolonists,'' Vonld he' great ;''and 
tliis'dangcrj it is'tb'bc.rcmai'lccd, ivould not spring 
so much from'’the 'acts''df ’tbc' lattclV' as frdin’-thc’ 
apprehensious ,and the- '.impressions of- the foiiitcr, 
,''who would believe: any such '.settlement i to he the 
commcncciricnt 'of la- system- for) the ' subversion of 
the existing order of society.- 1 They would;-yiciv 
the settlers as -invaders 'of - their -nghts^ ' and huo' 
benefit- they could i derive- from the introduction of 
capital,’ or thcc-xamplc of' industry and enterprise, 
would! reconcile - any to such- a changci"cxcc[it the 
verj’- lowest of the labouring classes 'all' 'others 
would either shrink from -a competition' with what 
they would ' deem - a ' higher and- more faVdnrcd 
class, . or be -irritAtcdi-to a' .spirit 'of pcrsonalrhos-; 
tility, 'vVhichj 'iu - whatever ' way ' it 'tnight'bsliew 
itself, would ! he fnost'injuriousMto the publie'ifi- 
tcrestsi".: )• j u.i- n .-.jha 

English "agricultural ' colonists in '-India' 'wduldj 
in a t'cry.few.-gcncnitions,'idcgciicfatc botli-'in body 
and inind.-!Thi.s,)in 'spite 'of every !cflbrt''ioqlrcvcnf" 
it, must be the, effect of the climate, of th'c'con-' 
ncxion with the ignorant and low females with 
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llic profits attendant on coinmcrcoj nnd on nic- 
clianical .sciciiccj liavc carried many of our country- 
men to India ; and their uunihcrs arc likely to in- 
crease, from the changes that have occurred and 
are in operation. Our empire there has already 
derived, and must continue to derive, the greatest 
benefit from' the enterprise of British merchants, 
which has ■ diflused ' wealth, cucounigcd industry, 
and promoted the genend prosperity of the country, 
adding by the increase of its resources^ to the 
strength of the government. English artisans have 
also, within a narrower sphere, been most useful; 
Ueithcr of these classe.s have, in any way, come 
into collision vath our native suhject.s, by trenching 
upon their rights nnd claims: on the contrary, they 
have been their benefactors; they have given them 
an example of the benefits that accrue to individuids 
and nations from large and liberal jirinciplcs of 
trade; they have taught them the useful and 
ornaiuentul arts of life, and it is to them that we 
must chiefly look, us nflbrding c.vaniplc.s for the 
natives to follow in cverj- improvement of civilized 
.society. The civil nnd military ollicers of govern- 
ment arc, from their slations and duties, too dis- 
tant from the population to he copied; but in the 
merchant with whom he di-als, or competes, and 
the mechanic for whom he labours, or whom he 
tries to rival, our Indian subjects view classes to 
which tlicy arc near; and notwithstanding the in- 
veteracy of habits, many may unconsciously become 
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from the presidencies * is npt considerable : some of 
them are fixed at the principal stations, ci^vil and 
militaiy,,in,thc interior,; and. others, }yho haye.ijsta- 
blished. manufactories.-^-,,- reside ,in, provinces , ■which 
have, l)eenjjlong„under pur .rule. The .number, pf 
the latter,, is, yery s,nia.U, and. many. jeasons concur 
to.make.'tiie increase of it .impolitic. ^^At all events, 
before .-we^venture to., do so, .we must make some 
changes,i.in.,the lay. T?,-, which they are-,su]pe,pt. 
They ,, shouW, j.be ,^epable(,tp., the, .local c9uyte,-,of 
j usticp , (in,^ all but, ,pffences,.. of , the .highes t . descrip- 
tion, ,,and,,ljpth ..the judges,, and, .magistrates.must 
haye such,an extepsion of, .power as.is .necessary, to 
enable,, them,., to,, phcck, the excesses of Europeans 
in. their, district;}:.' T^t^t power can be made ^ubjept 


• No British ’subject' is' allowed' to' reside niore than Yin 
miles from the presidency', unless leave is given hy a'be'rtificate 
signed by the chief secretary of government, which certificate 
must specify the -place at which he is to reside, and the period 
for. which such leave is granted. Vide, S3 Geo. III., cap. .civ., 
sec. cviii. 

t These manufactories are usually for indigo or s'ugai’. 

J All Europeans,' except British subjects, -are amenable to 
the provincial criminal • courts ; but British subjects can, at 
present, only be prosecuted on any criminal charge before the 
king’s court at .the presidency, and the, same jurisdiction must 
be referred to before any penalty beyond a fine of five hundred 
rupees, or, in failure of payment, two months' imprisonment, is 
awarded. This is often a' great' hardship upon natives who have 
to prefer charges against them, but who cannot' afford either 
the time or' money necessary- for 'a' prosecution * at ■ such a. 
distance.,, ' r- ■ ' 

Vot. rr. s 
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penns proceeding to India, nothing can he more 
groundless than the accusations recently made 
against the court of directors, of having, from 
an' illiberal and sliort-sighted policy, endeavoured 
to prevent, by prohibitions and restraints, the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in that country. They have. 
On the contrary, jiermittcd their settlement as far 
as was compatible with the welfare of the settlers,- 
the interests of their native subjects, and the peace 
and prosperity of the empire. The plrinciple's 
upon which they have acted arc alike essential for 
the safety of the state, and of that community of 
ts-hom many, from a confined view of their own 
condition, adopt erroneous opinions on this iih- 
portant siihjcct; and it is to he hoped that the 
specious representations and popular clamours to 
it-hich those Opinions give birth may never pre- 
vail so far as to make us lose sight of that caution 
which has hitherto been our guide and safeguard. 
The advantages c.xpcctcd from the concessions 
called for by speculative men would, in all proba- 
bility, he found visionary. Their tendency would 
he to create' divisions in the English community in 
India, and, by injudiciously yielding to them, wc 
might inflict irreparable injury on our native sub- 
jects, without conferring a benefit on OUr own 
country, that could in any way compensate for the 
evil consequences of such a measure. 
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The male part itircly marry wltli Eurojican woniciij 
and their connexiona with their own cla.ss, or with 
the native females of India, produce a race still 
darker than themselves, many of whom, Avhen the 
parents arc poor, miN with the lower orders of the 
native Christian* population, and lose in the, next 
generaffon aff trace of the (fistmctivc body from 
wliich they sprang ; while, on the other hand, the 
children of females of this class who have inter- 
married with Europeans, from being fairer, and be- 
longing to another society, become, in one or two 
generations, altogether separated from that race of 
natives from whom tliey arc maternally descended. 

With the exception of a few, who have actpiircd 
fame and fortune as military adventurers, the 
superior as well as the most industrious branches 
of this community arc found at the capitals of our 
(liircrcnt presidencies, and at the principal civil and 
military stations ; and they may be said almost to 
monopolize the situations of clerks and account- 
ants, in the ofliccs of government ns well as in those 
of public servant-s and private European merchants. 
Tiic whole of this elajis speak English, as well ns the 
provincial dialect of the country in which they were 
bom. With a few distinguished exceptions, how- 
ever, they have no political influence with the na- 
tives, It has not hitherto been their interest to 
attain [such influcnci;, and many obstacles would 

* Tliis i)opti1n!ion consuls of the descendants of tho.Portii- 
guese and native converts. 
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consideration which is due to their condition, and 
which fulBls their reasonable hopes without a sacri- 
fice of any essential interest of the empire. 

Though placed under circumstances of depres- 
sion and discouragement, tliis body of men has 
lost few opportunities of becoming useful and 
respected in the difi'erent walks of life to which 
their pursuits have been directed, We should 
continue, therefore, to cultivate their moral and 
religious principles, and while we institute and 
encourage seminaries for their instruction, upon an 
extended scale, we should provide the means of 
dieir future employment in the .conditions of life 
best suited to their respective situations and quali- 
fications, If the justice of this proposition is ad- 
mitted, the means of carrying it into execution will 
not be difficult, as they require no change in those 
salutary restraints in which the principles of both 
the civil and militaiy services in India are now 
grounded. The execution of it will not impair our 
present, but lay the foundations of future strength, 
by the care which we bestow on an increasing 
.class of our population, to render thein useful and 
attached subjects. 

' The real consequence of the Anglo-Indinn.s, in 
the eyes of the natives and in their own, arj.scs 
chiefly from their connexion with JSuropran.s. 
Tlicy cling to an origin whicli seems to e.valt 
them, and arc only driven by the rehu/ls of 
or contempt to lake incnsure.s by ihcnn-chc. a 
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been 'given- them recently. These privileges must 
gradually augment the influence of this class, and, 
by giving them importance -with the English com- 
munity and themselves, will tend to improve their 
condition, and confirm their attachment to the state 
to which they owe allegiance. 

PROPAGATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN 
■ INDIA. 

There is no snbject more intimately connected with 
the preceding remarks on colonization, and the 
attention due to the descendants of Europeans, than 
the question that has been so much agitated, as to the 
propriety or policy of maintaining and propagating 
the Christian religion within the limits of our 
Indian territories. The first is the duty of govern- 
ment ; with the latter its name or authority should 
never be associated. It is our duty, as a Christian 
nation, and it is politic in us, as rulers of India, to 
support our church in that comitry on the most 
respectable footing. We are bound to give the 

their European forefathers in language, manners, and religion, 
they were, from complexion, from habits, and from being 
excluded from the civil and military branches of the service, 
sufficiently distinct to prevent that alarm on the part of the 
natives of India which would be produced by European colo- 
nization ; and it has been assumed, from this last circum- 
stance, that they were likely to prove the safest of all mediums 
through which we might gradually introduce knowledge and 
improvement into India. 
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Christian - inliabitants of our territories the means 
of spiritual instruction,; and it is of inipdrtanccj 
even in a worldly sense, that- they shoidd . improve 
in the knowledge and practice of religion; 
decorous attention to the exercise of divine worship,, 
and the observance of the pure tenets of'onr faith, 
the character of this class of our subjects will be 
elevated. They will rise in general estimation, and 
their example will be more likely to effect the con- 
version of the native population, than any other 
means that can be adopted. But- in every effort 
w’^e permit beyond this, for the propagation of our 
faith among a people who are attached to the reli- 
gions transmitted to them from their forefathers, 
and which, however false, are rendered venerable 
in their eyes by their connexion with tlic great 
principles of morality and social diitj', we should 
he guided by our experience of tbc past, and know- 
ledge of the present, and use that caution which 
is alike recommended by regard for tbc safety of the 
state, and for the ultimate accomplishment of onv 
hopes for the enlightening of our Indian subjects. 

Tlie Portiiguese, who w’crc the first Europeap 
^settlers in India, hastened* their dowufal by that 
bigoted spirit with which, they endeavoured to 
introduce their religion. They surrounded them- 
selves, in their settlements and towns, with native 

* The chief cause of the decline of this nation in India was,, 
the fall of their power in Europe ; biit there is' Jio doulit tliat 
it %vas hastened by their bigotry. ' 
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Christians. : By so doing, they drew a line of sepa- 
ration between those natives who adhered to them 
and , all others, and rendered themselves an ohject 
of dread to all out of the pale of their church, 
TJieir advancement in power, therefpre, was opr 
posed, not merely on a principle of independence, 
hut of religion, , 

, The Trench, though not so bigoted and superr 
stitious as the Portuguese, adhered, in some de- 
gree, to their imprudent policy in this respectj and 
the native inhabitants of their settlements, and tjie 
servants in whom the principal officers of govenir 
ment reposed trusts, were almost all Christians. If; 
was remarked when their power was at the highest, 
in the days of Dupleix and Lally, that, instead of 
scrupulously respecting the prejudices and religious 
feelings of the Mahomedans and Hindus, they al- 
lowed the most sacred usages of both to he frcr 
quently violated. On the other hand, from the 
whole career of the British in India, one would 
conclude, that in every stage of their progress they 
had looked for success in avoiding the great errors 
of tlieir rivals. The government and all its servants 
have hitherto refused public support and counte- 
nance to efforts for converting the natives of India. 
The consequences of the impressions made by such 
conduct will never he appreciated, perhaps, till the 
charm which upholds this great empire is broken. 

By the introduction of a judicial system,, founded 
upon their own laws, which are completely incor- 
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tlie .labours of the humble missionary, whose, habits 
and^acal. give him more prospect of success, and 
whose.unnoticed efforts will excite less alarm, when 
wholly unassociated* with the-aid.and support , of 
goyernment. ,, 

The jealousy which numbers of the inhabitants 
of India entertain, touching, our designs upon their 
religion, has naturally^ increased with our growing ' 
power. , The local government, aware of the pro- 
gress of this .feeling, has taken every opportunity ’ 
to .counteract it, and to give their native subjects a 
continued, confidence in the principle which they- 
have acted upon, ,hy abstaining from all proceedings 
that could, in the remotest degree, be construed- 
into, an intention of interfering themselves, or epun- 
tenancing tliose mider their authority in interfering, 
with bheir faith and usages. 

■ '* The example of the celebrated Swartz has been adduced 
as' a proof of efforts at conversion being aided,- and the confi- 
dence of the natives being increased, by the notice and support 
which a .missionary received from government ; but the cha- 
racter of that pious and able man was as extraordinary as the 
circumstances under which he was placed ; his influence with 
the' natives, from princes to peasants, was established by his 
personal conduct,- 'and Swartz may be said to have given more 
aid to government than he- ever received from it. Besides, the 
condition of. our power in India, at the period he lived, was so 
very different from what it is at present that, supposing the un- 
likely occurrence of a man of as rare talents and virtue en- 
tering upon the same field of action, we should have no right 
to anticipate the - same results'from his efforts in such altered 
circumstances. , ■ ■ , ■ - 
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British government had always ohsen'ed, he had 
positively prohibited the disputation, the moment 
he learned its subject. Copies of this declaration 
were circulated to all the principal stations, and to 
eveiy foreign court in India. ' 

Nothing can better illustrate than the above 
incident the slight cause which will produce alarm 
upon any point touching the religion of our native 
subjects; and the pains taken by a wise and vigilant 
government to diflusc its principles and sentiments 
upoii an occasion apparently so trifling, shows the 
opinion it entertained of the danger of allowing the 
least, erroneous impression to go fortli on such a 
subject. 

The mutiny and massacre at Vellore, though 
o-ndng to a combination of causes, were distinctly 
proved to have been occasioned in a great measure 
by the success of discontented and designing men 
in persuading the mass of their ignorant fellow- 
soldiers that a serious design was entertained by 
government of changing their rcligPon. The 
grounds on which they founded their assertion were 
slight and fallacious ; hut they well knew that such 
an impression alone could work upon the minds of 
men like the sepoys, in such a manner as to make 
them unite to murder their oflicers, to whom they 
were attached, and rebel against the government by 
which they were maintained. The spirit * ivhich 

• TJic following remarlia 'were made in a despatch from tho 
Governor-general in council to the Secret Committee, dated 
7th Dcccmhcr, 1807: — 
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with tlieir ■ customs ''6r*‘feligiori‘.'''' The 'coutt- of 
directors,’ oh hearing of these proceedings^' declared 
their sehtiihents on' the' -subject' 'in -the'- fo'llomrig 
pafagra|5hs''of- a lehef * to 'Fort St.' George;' •' In 
the ■whole ' course’ of our • administfati'on'''of - thie 
Iridiari' territories,- ' it- has' been our known -and, 
declared principle to maintain a perfect toleration 
of the ■\'arious religious, systems which preva,iled 
in it, 'to protect the followers of each in- the ..un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their- respective opiniOns-and 
usages, ' and ^neither to' interfere with them' bur- 
selves, nor to suffer them to be molested by others; 
' When we afforded our countenance and sanc- 
tion to missionaries who have from time to time 
proceeded to- India for the purpose of propagating 
the Christian religion, it was far from being, in 
our contemplation to add the influence of our 
authority to any attempts they might make; for, 
on the contrary, ,we were perfectly aware that the 
progress of real conversion will be slow and 
gradual, arising more from a conviction of the 
principles of our religion itself, and from the pious 
example of its teachers, than from any undue 
influence, or from the exertions ,of authority, which 
arc never to be resorted to in such cases.” 

; About this period the attention of the Governor- 
general ■f- in. council was called to the public preach- 
ing of the ' missionaries, and the issue from the 
press (which had been recently established 'at 

• .* May 29tli, -1807. . t Lord Minto. 
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proceeding to the secret committee of the court of 
directors, and, when allnding to the memorial* re- 
ceived from the missionaries at Scramporc, ob- 
scn'cd, “ We have great satisfaction in- acknow- 
ledging the temperate and respectful spirit of that 
memorial, and in expressing our entire conviction 
of the correctness of the statement which it con- 
tains relative to the motives and objects of the zeal 
of the missionaries for the propagation of the 
sacred doctrines of Cliristianity; and our duty as the 
guardians of the public welfare, and even a consen- 
taneous solicitude for the diffusion of the blessings 
of Christianit)’, mercl}'^ require us to restrain the 
effects of thatcomineudahle zeal within those limits, 
the transgression- of which would, in our decided 
judgment, expose to hazard the public safety and 
tranquillity, without promoting its intended object, 
and would he incompatible with a just adherence 
to the obligations of political interest, and of public 
faith, in the degree in which both arc involved in 
the unequivocal toleration of every religious sect 
among the inhabitants of these dominions. 

“ I’lie missionaries have rchited the progress and 
result of labours similar to ihcir own during a long 
course of years, and from the negative fact that the 
zeal of the propagandcses has not, on any occasion, 
produced the dangers ~which we apprehend, have 
inferred that neither the publication of the works 
which have attracted our attention, nor the practice 

* Vido Lord Minto’a Letter, 2nd Nov. 1807. 
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couraged by its autlioi-ity ; they may be induced to 
imagine that the possession of unrivalled power, in 
a dominion extending over a great proportion of the 
continent of Hindustan, and of an ascendant influ- 
ence or control over all the primary states of India, 
may suggest the accomplishment of an object which 
the comparative inferiority of our power and influ- 
ence had hitherto excluded from the contemplation 
of government, the gradual substitution of its reli- 
gion for the actual religion of its subjects. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, the labours of the 
missionaries arc calculated in a far greater degree 
to excite alarm among our native subjects than 
they were at any former period of time. 

“ We shall conclude this discussion,” the supreme 
government says, in another part of this able letter, 
“ by obsen’ing, that it has never been in the 
contemplation either of the present or preceding 
administrations of this government to control or 
impede the pious labours of the missionaries, while 
conducted in the manner which prudence dictates, 
and which the orders of the honourable Court have 
distinctly described ; but when the mistaken zeal 
of the missionaries exceeded those limits which 
consideration to the public safety, and even a soli- 
citude for the propagation of Christian knowledge 
among the misguided natives of these countries, 
have wisely imposed ; when publications and public 
preachings calculated, not to conciliate, but to 
irritate the minds of the people, were brought to 
the notice of government, the interposition of the 
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enjoyment of religious tenets and ceremonies 
handed do^TO'from their forefathers. Around these 
they will rally, on the slightest apprehension of 
attack; and cx]Dcricnce has taught ns that this 
feeling creates an union between Mahoraedans and 
Hindus which no other cause can produce. It 
places the ignorant of both these classes of our 
subjects at the mercy of the designing and seditious, 
in a degree which none can believe whose duties 
have not led them to a long and minute considera- 
tion of the various elements of which the popula- 
tion of our Indian empire is composed. 

We have seen the sedition of Bareilly* in 1816, 
though it originated in causes wholly unconnected 
with religious feeling, assuming that shape the 
moment the latent spirit of jealousy and alarm 
was awakened ; and perhaps no occurrence in our 
history more completely shews the power wliicli 
our secret enemies possess of arraying our subjects 
against us. Tliis power can be lessened only by 
our studiously avoiding all measures that can give 
them any means of imposing upon the. ignorance, 
the credulity, or bigotry of the great mass of the 
population. 

The provisions in the act of legislature passed in 
1812 gave a nc\v impulse to the labours of mission- 
aries in India, •where many difl'erent societies arc 
now established, connected with those in England 
with -which their peculiar tenets correspond -f-. The 

* Vol. i., page 577. 

t AVcrc there no other impediment to tiie progress of con- 
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the safety of the empire, but any hope that can he 
entertained of ultimate success in the diflusion of 
knowledge and true religion. 

.Those who have to govern our eastern empire 
will, often have an unpopular task to perform in op- 
posing their authority to what may appear, to num- 
bers of their countrymen, a clear and direct road 
to a- great and good pbject; hut if the day ever 
arrives when change of sentiment in the authorities 
in England,- or weakness and mistaken zeal in the 
local rulers ,of India, shall lead to the adoption of 
other principles than those which government has 
hitherto pursued, the danger will he imminent; and 
all those fair hopes of gradual improvement which 
we may now entertain will he lost in the vain and 
rash attempt to accelerate their accomplishment. 

There are only two modes from which any safe 
progress can he anticipated in our endeavours to 
convert the natives of India. The first is, by means 
of- unaided and unconnected missionaries : — the 
second is by education. Tlie first, to give the 
slightest hope of success, must be attempted by 
missionaries, who are not only, by their condition, 
removed from the suspicion of any connexion 
with - government, but wlio stand alone, and trust 
solely .to their own efforts, and the support of the 
Almighty. These pious persons should have no 
worldly ties that could embarrass or impede their 
efforts., They should cheerfully abandon all the 
comforts and pleasures of the community to -which 
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church than the present; anti that a prospect of 
success, through such means, may almost he deemed 
visionary. "We must, therefore, advert to the 
second course, — the maintaining and founding of 
institutions for the improvement of our Indian 
subjects, on principles unassociated ivith any 
cllorts for their conversion, trusting that hotter 
knowledge may hereafter ' dispose their minds to 
renounce their own errors and superstitions, and to 
embrace the doctrines of the gospel, when cajiahlc 
of appreciating their real character. That this is 
the true path to our object there can he no doubt ; 
hut we must not deceive ourselves; generations 
must jiass away before it cun he accomplished; 
it will he liable to rude and violent shocks; and, 
iperlinps, the greatest of all dangers will occur when 
f our subjects, taught by us, shall cast olT those c.v- 
ccllcnt moral restraints and maxims with which 
their religion, with all its errors and superstitions, 
abounds, and yet not adopt that sincerity of faith 
in the divine precepts which would fill and elevate 
their minds. Tin's is a danger which we may he 
compelled to incur; we can only hope to escape 
the ruin with which it threatens both us and those 
we desire to improve by the extreme of caution, 
and being satisfied with a slow and almost iinper- 
ccptihle progress. We must lay it down as a funda- 
mental principle, that it is better for our great 
purpose to give full knowledge to a few, than 
superficial knowledge to numbers. We must strictly 
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confine our first efforts at such improvements to 
those countries* where our views are least likely 
to he mistaken^ and carefully repress . every ex- 
uberance , of zeal that can hazard our final success. 
When ^Ye have furnished the means of instructioiij 
we must leave to our subjects to seek the benefit. 
If they desire to drink at the fountain of knowledgCj 
they will repair to it. To scatter abroad its 
waters, and to force them upon those who do not 
thirst, is to diminish their value and to injure their 
reputation. , , ' 

The chief obstructions we shall meet in the pur^ 
suit of the improvement and reform of , the natives 
of India will be caused by our own passions and pre- 
judices. Those who are sanguine in their hopes of 
rapid progress will endeavour to obtain aid by ex- 
aggerating (perhaps unconsciously) the evils it is 
desired to remedy, and diminishing the obstacles 
that present themselves. Others, again, will see 
dangers beyond those which really exist, and deem 
every difficulty insuperable. These two extremes 
must produce an angry collision, unfortunate . for 
the cause. Those who arc employed in the work 
of conversion should shun all exaggeration of facts, 

It inay be stated generally, that no country in wbich our 
government has not been established fifty years is safe for 
such experiments. Beyond these limits, knowledge will slowly 
spread itself through channels ' in which there is no danger ; 
hut its progress will be more likely to be obstructed than 
facilitated by our direct and open efforts to promote it. 
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w'liicli must ever verge upon falsehood. Placed in 
such situations as they arc, it is a crime to speak 
positively without full knowledge, and it is a greater 
crime to deceive others by drawing general conclu- 
sions of the state of tribes and nations in India, de- 
rived from observation of superstitious usages in 
any one particular district, province, or kingdom. 
They should seek, not to inflame, but to calm the 
minds of those with whom they corrcsiiond in Eng- 
land, and who have to form their judgment upon 
trust, at such a distance from the scene. The deep, 
errors of races of men, which arise from their 
hlihdly following the ways of their fathers, should 
be painted in coloms calculated to c.vcitc pity and 
commiseration, not horror and detestation. This 
theme should be approached with Immility, not 
pride, by all who venture to treat it. We may and 
ought to be grateful that superior knowledge has 
removed us far from the ignorance and errors of our 
Hindu subjects, but we should be humbled to think 
in how many points, in how many duties of life, 
great classes of this sober, honest, kind, and in- 
offensive people e.\ccl us. Tliat they have some 
usages revolting to reason and to nature is certain. 
At the sacrifice of life in the shocking practice of 
suttee and infanticide, all must shudder, except 
those whom habit has reconciled to such acts of in- 
humanity; but while we feel and express abhorrence 
at them, we must not forget that they arc compara- 
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tively^ local* and limited, and that one, of them, 
infanticide-}-; is held in as great horror by all but 
a few families of Hindus as by us. ^’i^iile all 
agree in sentiment regarding the sinfulness of the 
voluntary sacrifice of wndows, a great difference 
of opinion exists as to the mode of terminating 
the practice. The diffusion • of knowledge,! the 
force of. example, the mild and conciliating but 
strong remonstrances of superiors, with the undis- 
guised feelings of shocked humanity, will, we may 
hope, gradually eradicate a barbarous rite which has 
already fallen into disusage in many parts of India, 
from ceasing to excite that sympathy in the people; 
and, consequent!)^, to meet with that encouragement 
from their priests' and superiors, which it formerly 
did. But such sympathy and encouragement will be 
maintained where they still exist, and revived where 

* Suttees have decreased, and, indeed, are almost un- 
l£no\vii in many of the southern parts of India ; and in the 
countries of the Deckari, Malwa, and Hindustan, ’ they aye of 
rare occurrence; In Bengal Proper this shocking usage is 
more prevalent than in any part of India. It appears that, in 
1819, GSO had taken place within the Company's territories in 
Bengal ; of these, 421 were in the Calcutta division. In 1S20, 
the number was 597; those in the Calcutta' division, 390. 

t For an account of infanticide, see “ Central India,” 'vol. ii. 
p. 20S. This cruel practice, which is limited to some Bajpoot 
families, has been most unjustly attributed to the whole of this 
race of men, of whom there are about 100,000 in the ranks of 
our army ; and, in the whole of that numerous and gallant 
body, there cannot be found one example of this horrid usage. 
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they have ceased/ if. we are so unwise as to at- 
tempt to suppress^ hy the strong' arm of power, 
this or any other of the superstitious customs of 
our native subjects. The merit of resisting ■what 
they will consider intolerance and persecution will 
he added to the other motives for such sacrifices ; 
besides, the impression made hy such use of our 
authority would be attended with great ha2ard: 
they who argue otherwise, heeause they perceive 
no immediate danger result from particular cases 
where there has been partial interference, cannot 
have much knowledge of the character of the 
Hindu population, or of the nature of the means 
•which the secret enemies of our power endeavour 
to array against us. Eveiy such act of interfer- 
ence is an item in their account, and adds to their 
hopes of uniting their countrymen in what they 
would deem a patriotic and pious cause, that 
of subverting the rule of strangers and usurpers, 
who, under the plea of humanity and improve- 
ment, made an open and violent attack upon 
usages respected hy the most bigoted and tyran- 
nical of their Mahomedan conquerors, and sanc- 
tioned by their own practice during thirty cen- 
turies*. 

These sentiments relative to the propagating 

* The following details of a suttee are given by Diodorus 
Siculus in his History (lib. xix.), and cited by Rollin, vol. ix. 

“ After the battle between 'Antigonus and Eumenes, the 
latter obtained permission from the former to bury his dead. 
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of tlie Chz’istian ;reHgion and the diffusing of 
knowledge, ivliich were publicly^* expressed! by' 

“ During this ceremony a singular dispute occurred. Among 
the dead was an Indian officer, who had brought lyith him his 
two wives; one of whom he had but recently espoused. ,The 
law of' India permitted, no woman to survive her husband ; if 
she refused to be buraed with him on the pile, she was for 
ever dishonoured, and obliged to remain a widow, during the 
rest of her life, not being allowed to be present at sacrifices or 
any other religious ceremony. , The law mentioned, only a 
single wife; here were two, each of which claimed the pre-- 
ference. The eldest alleged her right from antiquity; the 
)'Oungest replied, that the law itself excluded her rival from 
the pile, because she was pregnant ; and so it was decided.", 
Tlie former retired in grief, bathed in tears, rending her 
clothes and, tearing her hair, as if some great calamity, had ‘ 
befallen her. The other, on the contrary, in triumph, attended, 
by a numerous body of relatives and friends, decked in her 
richest ornaments, as on her wedding-da}', advanced with 
firmness to the place of the ceremony : there, after distributing 
her jewels and trinkets among her relations and friends, and 
bidding them a last farewell, she was placed on the pile -by 
her own brother, and expired in the midst of the applause 
and acclamations of nearly all the spectators !” 

This account will be recognized by 'eveiy one who has wit- 
nessed a suttee to be, in every particular, in exact conformity 
with the feelings and usages of the Hindus of the present 
day^ — a circumstance not more worthy of attention, as.it shews 
the deep-rooted prejudice on which this barbarous practice 
rests, than as an example of that strong and almost invincible 
tenacity of usage which characterizes this ancient and extraor- 
dinary people. 

Vide examination before the House of Lords.in.lSlS, and 
Sketch of Political India, page 468. . ' 
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the Author sonic time ago, have been confirmed 
by his inorc recent experience*, and are given 

* The following extract of a letter, dated Camp Mhow, 7tli 
November, ISIS, to the Reverend Mr. Marshman, who had 
requested the author, on the .part of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. of Serampore, to become a patron of their college, 
was written amid scenes wliich gave him a full opportunity of 
judging every part of these important questions. . , 

I am flattered by your letter .of the 1st September; any 
man must be gratified by possessing, so much of the good opi- 
nion of a society like yours at Serampore. I should, however; 
ill deserve .the sentiments you express, if I were to have any 
reserve in my reply.; I shall be proud to become one of the 
patrons of your college, and to add my subscription to its sup- 
port, if you think me worthy of the honour, after the follow- 
ing explanations. Though most, deeply impressed \vith the 
truths of the Christian religion, and satisfied, were that only to 
be considered in a moral view, it would bo found to have dif- 
fused more knowledge and more happiness' than any faith man 
ever entertained ; yet il do think from the construction of our 
empire in India, referring both to the manner in which it has 
been attained, and that in which it must (according to my 
humble judgment) be preserved, that the English government 
in this country should never directly or indirectly interfere in 
propagating the Christian religion. The pious missionary 
must be left unsupported by government, or any of its offieers, 
to pursue his labours, and I will add that I should not only 
deem a contrary conduct a breach of faith to those natives 
whom we have conquered, more by our solemn pledges given 
in words and acts, to respect their prejudices and maintain 
their religion, than by arms, but likely to fail in the object it 
sought to accomplish ; and to expose us eventually to more 
serious dangers than we have ever yet known. The reasons 
for this opinion I have more than once had occasion publicly to 
state ; I shall not therefore trouble you with the repetition. 

VoL. ir. u 
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which is also quite essential. I wish, my dear Sir, I could he 
certain, that your successors in the serious task you propose 
would have as much experience as you and your fellow- 
Jabourers at Serampore ; — that they would walk, not run in 
the same path ; — I would not then have .to state one reserve. 
I shquld.he assured' that 'it lyould he considered as safer to 
commence hy giving a good deal of knowledge to a few than a 
little to many; — that efforts would he limited to countries 
where the people are familiar with our government, arid would 
understand the object ; — that men, in short, would he satisfied 
with laying, the foundation-stone, of a good edifice, and not 
hazard. their own object and incur danger, (for in all.precipi:-;^ 
tate or immature attempts -of this nature there is danger) hy 
desiring to accomplish in a day what must be the work of a 
century. , , 

" “ I have given' you my sentiments as fully as I can in this 
short letter. ■ I really have not time to enter more into details; 
I hope this explanation will he satisfactory, hut it is a justice 
due to you and to myself to declare, that while I shall be proud 
to he a patron, and to support the plan now proposed, I- shall 
steadfastly and conscientiously oppose (as far as I have the 
power) any deviation from the original principles, or any 
departure from that moderate spirit of gradual and rational 
improvement in which it has originated, and in which I trust i^ 
will he conducted.” 

The above communication was received and acknowledged in 
terms flattering to the feelings of the writer, who was elected 
a patron of the college. 
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constitution \vcitk, tooli wlint” steps it could to rc- 
nicdy tlie serious evil of a paper directed against 
its reputation and autliofity, by confining the cir- 
culation as inucli as possible, by- frequent prosecu- 
tions for libellous matter, and by establishing 
another paper, in ojiposition. lint though these 
measures had ultimately the cficct of ruining a bold 
and indiscreet indin’dnal*, there can be no doubt 
tliat the place in the community which he was 
forced to abandon would have been soon occupied,' 
had not the acts of the legislature which immedi- 
ately foilou'cd altered the frame of the citnl govern- 
ment, and given it a power completely adequate to 
defend itself against insults and attacks. 

I'Voiu the di.scontinnance of the periodical paper f 
to which we have alluded, no publication in India 
demanded the serious interposition of the authority 
of government, till 1791, when Lord Cornwallis 
directed the arrest and transmission to England of 
an editor in con.scqiicncc of an oflcasivc para- 
graph reflecting upon a French public ofliccr and 
some of liis countrymen then residing at Calcutta. 

The editor applied to the supreme court for a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, which was granted. Tlic 
serving of the writ upon the town-major of Fort 
William, who had charge of the prisoner, gave rise 
to a long discussion betAveen the government and 
the supreme court of judicature ; which terminated 

* Mr. llid:ey. 1 Iliclcny's l{cn;T,il Gazotti!. 

^ Mr. ‘William Duane, Editor of the Ilciifjal .lonrnnl. . ■ 
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in n solfcinn nncl .unanimous. decision, of , tlic judges, 
recognising the right exercised by the government ; 
and th'c editorj on being brought .into court, „yas 
remanded to the Custody of the, to wn^iuaj on. .JThc 
intercession of, the, French agent at Calcutta, .how- 
ever^ saVed him from being sent to ;England on this 
occasion; hut the priblichtion of a number., of, im- 
proper and.intemperate articles subsequcntlyj .caused 
this penalty to he inflicted. on- him'in 1794 ;; a,pro- 
efeeding of which the couH of directors; highly ap- 
proved; , , . •;,) ■ ; 

■In 1796, several paragraphs appeared in the pub; 
lie papers which excited, the displCasui'C of, govern- 
ment; hut oh the editors expressing regi’ct,. and 
promising more care for the futiu'c, no , extreme 
measures were 'resorted 'toi> In 1798,., there .ap- 
peared in the Tclegi’aphj ’a -jicriodical publication 
of Calcutta, a paper sighed, Mentor,' which'-, was 
thohght to be calculated to excite discontent 'and 
disaffection in the Indian armyj . On Captain -Wil- 
liamson of the Bengal .establishment ;bfeing .dist 
covered to he the author, he was suspended the.serr 
ticfe, 'The court of directors afterwards ■ gavei this 
officer the half pay of his rank, bnt refused to co'ntr 
ply S^nth his petition to hc 'allowed.-to return to 
India. In the same ycar.-a letter- appeared, in 'the 
'Telegraph, signed Charles M'Leah; reflecting upon 
the judge and magisrtatc of - Ghazeppre. ,; The 
editor and Mr. hltLean were called .upon by go- 
vernment to make an apology to that public officer, 
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The former coniplied \ntli'thc requisition, hht the 
hitter refused; and iii' consequence of this conlh- 
ihncy, Jmd of previous misconduct in 'quitting the 
ship to Svhich he \\tis attached, and remaining 
in India tvithont permission, he was sent to Eng- 
land. The court 'of directors fullj* approved of this 
proceeding. ■ ■ 

The editor of the Telegraph incurred in the en- 
suing year the further displeasure of government, 
hy the insertion ■ of .scvcnil ’ ofiensivc paragraphs ; 
and this incident, together with some of a similar na- 
ture in other newspapers, led the Govcrnor-gciicral 
in council to cslablish the following rules for the 
regulation of the press at Calcutta : — 

1. Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the hottoiri of the paper. 

2. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to de- 
liver in his name and place of abode to the sceretary 
of govcniiiient. 

3. No paper to he pnhlishcd on a Sunday. 

4. Nopajicr to he published at all, until it shall 

have been previously inspected by the secretary to 
the govelhrricnt, or liy .-i person authorized by him 
flit that puqKisc. . • 

' h: The penalty for offending against any of the 
above regulations to be, ‘immediate embarkation' 
for Europe. ' ‘ ' ' 

'J'lie court of directors, oh receiving the fejiort of 
this regulation, gave it the sanction Of lliclr appro- 
bation; as they did to further restrictions issued 
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The former complied wlli tlic requisition, Imt tlic 
latter refused ; and in consequence of this contn- 
inacy^ iind of previous misconduct in quitting the 
sliip to tvliich he vas attached, and remainirig 
in India without pcnhi.ssion, he was sent to Eng- 
land. Tlic court of directors fully approved of this 
proceeding. 

The editor' of 'the Tclcgra 2 )h incurred in the en- 
suing year the further displeasure of government^ 
hy the insertion' of .scvci'iT oflensivc paragraphs; 
and this incident, together with some of a similar na- 
ture in other jiew.siiaj>cr.s, led the Governor-general 
in council to csiahlish the following rnlc.s for the 
regulation of the press at Calcutta : — 

1. Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the hottom of the paper. 

' 2. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to de- 
liver in his name and place of abode to the secretary 
of government. 

3. iSo paper to he pnhlishcd on a Sunday. 

4 . No paper to he published at all, until it shall 
have been previously inspected by the .secretary to 
the goverhnient, or by a person authorized by him 
f()r that puqibse. 

b. The jienalty for oficndiiig against any of the 
above regulations to he, immediate cmbnrkatioiv 
for Europe. ' ’ ' ' ' 

Tlic court of dircclons, on receiving the fcp'bi-t of 
this regulation, gave it the sanction of llicir apiiro- 
batiou; as they did to further reslrieliohs' issued 
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under, tlic;aduu‘niStratton /of -Loj'd tWellosIdjv wliioli 
interdicted- j ,ne\v^pRpers.!frolni' gi^^ing^'^m^; .geuerhl 
orders^,- or,., navaLintelligeiicCj' ,(-such,i ns,[themnrir;als 
apd departures pf i3liipp)'.unless=fsueh;--aritiqlcs!ilidd 
appearedr ip .tlipf Gazette, ••..tlicicby, |,tOi;>cnsurc,dthe 
audiority.pf govenimcnt to thqiriip.ublication.inij','- i 
i. Tlieifirst of I. these -Testrictions: proceeded* ifdoin 
a (desire .that; the ord,ers..of(g 9 ,vcrnn 1 ['ent -,should'not 
copiQ before -die, public beforetthey Jiad-an-official 
and authentic, form ; and. the latter .ryas, dcSjgn.od'itp 
prptqpt,jthe.,conimcrcial-.intcrests,;and,thp;?c, 'pfrthe 
s}:atc,£rom our.,oneinips..,r The. Indian scasiwcrp at 
this . period. .filled, ^yith ,Frcnch‘ iprivatcerg;. and it 
■vras idiscovered:..that .the.) shipping intelligence, jin.; 
scfjted ,.to ,gratify„the.,pui'ipsjty,.pf .the .readers |.of 
ngp'spapers, was sent to, eyeyjy point where, it could- 
reach the commandetp of, thesc.yesscls,'yvhoni;it often’ 
cna|3je,d , to , intercept ..inerchantnicn, and to ^ avoid- 
the British cruizers. , This , last restriction,, which, 
tbpyayelessness,pr .contumacy, of editors compelled; 
government, , often . to repeat, ,.^yill , .shpyv i-.in r;thc i 
strongest point jOf ; vie .the, ,great„differenc,e,lbc-[ 
lyeen.tbe.^haracter 9fj.|:hc, prcss.in India, and,Engfj 
land.,' At first view, it will certainly, appear very * 
harsh, and almost, tyrannical, .tp prohibit thejpnblic , 
papers; .frprn^ inserting -arrivals and,, departuresj-off! 
vcs^elsj these being .occurrences iniwihiclijit. may, be, 

sensible,^ re^ectipn,^ ■dJ?9;‘i^4B'S9’''PWnh=nt.cppld . 
hardly have she\yn Hioi;e,negljgence\pfidts,du:ty'y:or,|. 
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more injiistfee to tlioj’e living uiHlrr its pt'olcTtioii, 
than to permit this to ho'chnii! at the expanse ol' itk 
rommercial siibfects, ol' its own reputation, and tlikt 
of his majesty’s naval roinmandor. 'J'he. chief end 
to he answered hy tlie articles piihlishcd would he, 
to gnstify the' ntriosily of the English inhahitanfs 
of Oiicutta, not amoxtnting in niimhcrs to those of 
some large village in Jitiglandj and to convey to 
pnhlic servants and residents in the iiiterior of India 
information which, ■ if at all interested' in it, they 
were certain </f receiving through jirivate ehanntds. 

'J’his ease may he deemed an cxee]nion ; hut the 
nearer wc looh at the rpiestion of a free jtre.ss in 
India, the more exceptions we shall find, and lie 
('(impelled to confess that, us long ns the necessity 
exists for (lie mairitcnaiire of ahsolnte power,' it is 
far lielter, both for llie stale and individuals, lliat 
it should be exercised to prevent than to puuisli 
such nflcnces, ' particularly wlierc the pnliisli- 
inent is so severe. In the latter ease, government 
ha’i no option, it has only one course to jmrsne ; 
and when its aulliority is sligliKid, and its disposi- 
tion to moderate measures treated with contumacy, 
it is eompclled to proceed to the extreme exercise 
of its prerogative,' or present to its snbjcets the 
spectacle of its authority contemned and defeated. 

After the establi-sluneht of the oHiec of censor, 
there were no cases of ofi’cnce, except what u’crc 
eomparative.ly trivial, and which seem Ip have ovigi- 
naledpm'nc in’negligcncc than' design. 
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' The steps taken in Tord Minto’s administration; 
to 'prevent the publication*^', of religious works 
offensive ' to the natioh, lias been already detailed; 
During tlie .iidiolc of the govdrhmen't of this noblc- 

. • ■i-.’i , ■, ’ .i-. . - 


, * Minto’s. exercise of his authority upon this occasion 

was 'represented hy tiic Rev. Mr' Buchanan, then a'clergyman 
h'f Calcutta, tohe c'ohtraiy t6 the practice of fdrnier Governoi's- 
general ;■ but Ms 'lordship, in- a' despatch 'to' the' secret com- 
mittee of the "court ;of directors, (7th NoV. 1807j) fully repelled 
this attach, upon the measures of government. . He, ^adverted 
to tile proceedings, already noticed, ofJLord Weliesley, relative 
to the proposed thesis of ' disputation at the college of Port 
Mbllitini. He'alsb adverted to'the recent massacre at Vellore, 
and to the .'sentimfents which the' [court of ' directors' had : ex- 


pressed on hearing of that disaster. ■ With regard to’ publican 
tions, be observed, ‘f that the existing 'restrictions upon, the 
press in India, had been-in force many years, and .that -it, could 
not , be supposed that any former administration would have 
deemed it consistent with the public safety, or' with the bbli- 
gktibris of the public faith, as pledged to f.hc'tiatiYe‘subjects of 
the- Company for the unmolested exercise of tb.eir religion's,: to 
permit - the > circulation of such' inlla'mmatory works ah ;those 
which had been brought to notice.’’, : , .■ 

•Lord Minto, in reference to the discussions path the mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, observes “ that no innovation has taken' 
place in the 'pfiiiciples' arid practice 'of this gdvefiiment relative 
to the control of the productions' of the press,' that' rio 'rieSv'and' 
spe’cific irapnmatur’hasibeen established.for'Svbrks on theology^ 
but that the restrictions.-which virtually existed with regard to 
publications in general, were practically, applied to. theological 
■works only when works of that class, containing stricture's on 
the religiotis of the 'country in terms tlie iriost irritating and' 
offensive,’ by being circulated 'ainbrig our native subjects; Ox-' 
poSed the public tranquillity to hazard.”' ' ' 
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jnan .tlicrc, ^appears - to have been a very, .vigilant 
superintendence of the. press*. In 1811 the names 
of the! printers were directed to he ■ affixed to, all 
works, advertisements, papers, &c; ; and t^vo years 
afterwards, further regulations directed not only 
that the newspapers, notices, handbills, and all ephe- 
mend publications, should be sent to the chief 
secretary for revision, but that the titles of all work.s 
intended for publication should be transmitted to 
the same officer, who had the option of 'requiring 
the' work itself to be sent for his examination, if he 
deemed it nccessar)'. 

These additional restrictions upon the press were 
made under the government of a nobleman who^ 
from his character, was the most unlikely of men 
to impose any restraint that he could avoid upon 
the liberty of his countrymen. They were a strong 
confirmation of the wisdom and foresight of his 
predecessor, and evinced the necessity 6f increased 
vigilance to check a growing evil. They had the 
effect of preventing his being forced u]mn any harsh 
measures to individuals; and it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that from the time the office of censor was 
established, though there were never less than five 
newspapers published fit Calcutta, in wbich every 

• TJic editors of the newspapers were, censured, in 1S07, 
for publishing intelligence about the distribution of his ma- 
jesty's fleet, sueh articles being contr.ary to orders; and these 
restrictions ivcre directed to he . observed at Madras ,and 
Bombay. , , , 
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kind'tof; Enrqpcair intelligence, i'and hll niattcrs'jof 
general liind ilocaldnterestji .were ■ inserted; tlidte; 'did 
not occur; from ilSOl i'till 1820, <:a‘ . period of twenty 
years,' one ocoasioii on .which* goveriinlentsAvay ebm- 
pclled even to' threaten to !scnd' ahy nhdividual fo 
England. ‘I'i 'Sib’ . .'r';";* 'rr:i!{-.i, l.'h: 
-■ 'During the hrst three' year’s, of the' adininistratiori 
of i'-Lordf IHastirigs,'. frequent - cenkires ■ 'had , been 
passe'd hli ' the editor of a: papeiv.callcd the Asiatic 
Mirror,. for-i what*. was dcemedi'impropcr conduct; 
The. editor, for. one.’ of! his pleas i of justification;! 
femohstrated * upon the variediinodc lih udiich dif- 
ferent': individuals who ‘filled tlic’roffice 'of censor 
performed its- duties, landuthc. consequent': difficulty 
there Sitis in understanding exactly the co'ursc'which 
anceditor was toipursuea ; No' notice -was. taken. of 
this remonstrance ; hut in the subsequent year; the 
•office of censor was abolished, and as a substitute; 
regulations ■f' for the conduct of editors, of* newsT 
papers ■were issued. ■ • ; f 

By this measure the name of an invidious office 

* Letter from Dr. Bryen,- editor of the Mirror, dated Febni-; 
ary, 1817. ’ • r ' 

t These regulations were as folloSvs 

- “ Tlie editors of newspapers arc prohibited from 'puHlishihg 
any matter coming under the following heads - ' ' ' 

’ “ 1 . Animadversions on' the' measures and proceedings of the 
honourable ' court of directors, or other public authorities iri 
England; connected with'flic government' in India ; or disquisi-- 
tions on political transactions' of the local ' administratioh or 
offensive remarhs levelled at the public conduct of the members 
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wn'- mid tlic* rcspmi'.ibllitj’ of. jiriminp 

<ifr<’!i‘ivf in.KtiT Wits ri'tiiovrd from n puldic funr- 
tioimrr to (lu! nullior or editor ; lint this chanpe, so 
fnrfrom rcH'iiidin’rniiy «if the reslrirtions upon the 
pn"-'*, in re.dlty imposed them in ns slroiiir, if not 
in n strmipT dciirre, thmi any measure that had 
!)eer. heforc adopted. This ronvirtinn svonld, no 
donht, hn%‘e hecn irenrrn!, hnt for tlie niisintci^irc- 
tation nf a passnye in the unswer triven iiy Lord 
Hastings to an address from the inhahifanls of 
Msidms. In this :ttldr<-ss.'hi< lordship was eninpli- 
ineated on the .adoption of n ineasnre “ caletdaled 
to yive strength t<i a liheral and just povernnirnt, 
to v.hieh frredron of in(|niry and the liberty of dis- 
cnssioti xvas the best support and his lonlsliiji’s 
answer was eniieh.ed in tenits*, which were iirfiomc 

<',f e/ii:ri!.«f :tr itr’an of ttc saj-fi't!!" co'ir!, orof the lofd- 
la't iji of r*.;lr*ins., 

a. >:i’ t.sviii* n ii iniriv y to rreste nkmi or fait- 

l!.'- >i-i‘;vr j '.ji-jls!) )J) of nay iiitraileiJ iiiti-rffri’ili'e 

V. ito tf;t if rrlieio'M ojiinioe.i. 

'••1. 'Hir r' ; iitlirsti'.!’., fi.aii or otlu r acw«|tH'i rr, 

of roaiio" iji.i!' r nny of tin- .slrfivc licni!*, or oltif riviso 

f sl'iiUt* i! (o i)w Uriti'ti j<-ovrr or rri.ia.niu!) in Jiirli/j. 

'• i. PfivA!'- ’■'.'.(I'lnJ Rr.<l p eonal r( mir};*. on iridividnolst, 
fmdiii” to rxeitr iJi‘'rieio!i in 'ofirly." 

• Ixf.S Unilin;,;!*, in liii ri'jdy to tin* ndilriM* from tlir intn* 
l)',!3n‘.» of .’ds'IrA’) o!i'.rrv(», " My rcneivnl of rentriflinns from 
:!.f )i.'.s f'-'-n nirntiont-tl In Ir.tidaMiy l;iiis;iin’;r. ! inlf;)ft 

ri'.ilv lint'- r.'l'jji’,' '1 llint )iro'-r>ltjrc v.illioilt nny k'lifpli ofciin- 
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quarters' altogether;, misinterpreted; >: If- was'-erro- 
neouSlyiiiferred' th^it liis; lordship Ava's dispoB’ed'to 
givp a Tcty gl'Pat latitude to freedom of publication''; 
and that the restriction^ -which hadrijefen'hefore'im- 
posedi'if not Yii-tually' repealed by this public de- 
claration of his, opinions,' would, at 'least, not; be 
enforced by ;the arbitrary punishment inflicted 
by- former Governor-generals of sending offenders 
to England; The cditor*tof'the’ Calcutta Jour- 
nal was forward to declare this'impression and to act 
upon it. This paper -early evinced a -talent' 'and 

: . , , _ ■ ... ,, ^ 

tious 'consideration, from my haWt of regarding 'fh'e freedom of 

pulilicatidn as a natural right of my fellow-su'bjects, to be nar- 
rowed biily by special and urgent Oiuse assigned." The seeing 
no "direct necessity- for''thDsO' invidious sbacbles imight-havo 
sufficed .to make me break them — I know myself, however, 'to 
have been guided in the step by a positive and well-weighed 
policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must he wise to 
render them intelligible throughout an, erripire, .our' hold on 
which'is opinion. Furtlier, it is salutary for supreme authority, 
even when its intentions are' most pure, to look to the control 
of..public scrutiny : while conscious of rectitude, Ithat authority, 
can lose nothing of its strength by.jits icxposnre .to general 
comment. On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition 
of force. That government which has nothing to disguise 
wields the' rook powerful instrument that can appertain .to 
sovereign vale. It carries with it the united rellance''mid,fefFort 
of the whole mass of the governed ; and let the triumph of 'our 
beloved country indts awful contest with tyrant-ridden- France 
speak the'value of a spirit to he found only in men accustomed' 
to indulge and express their honest sentiments.” 

*' Mr. Buckingham. 
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industry; .tlint wonljl; hayft,, given ,it success under 
anjTcircuniStances j^and when its pages added, to. the 
excellent matter with which 'they Verc often filled,- 
attacks, upon public < measures, until strictures bh 
the ■ highest . official , personages in India, - its ' cir- 
culation grpatly increased. The very disputes of 
the editor lyith individuals- and with government 
gave a. piquancy to his pages,: while.-his display 
of, attachment to -English principles, in the- bold 
assertion of the liberty of the press, and - his 
resistance ; to ivhat . was reprobated as arbitrary, 
power, gained him many and zealous advocates, 
who, awakened aS it were at his call to feelings 
congenial to their, native country, forgot for the 
niomcnt the, vast difference between that and , the 
laud in which they had chosen to reside. Encou- 
raged, by their approbation, and by the' profit and 
popularity svhich for a short period attended his 
labours, the editor persisted in his course, which 
terminated-Jn his being sent to England. The 
legality and justice of this extreme measure were 
confirmed by the decision of the court of direc- 
tors, and. by the king in council, to both of which 
authorities he made his appeal against the severity 
of his, treatment in India. • , ; ' , , ’ 

I It would : occupy too, iiiuch space to detail -the 
measures which Lord ■ Hastings took before he 
left Bengal to restrain the licentiousness of the 
press, of to give' the sentiments he recorded 
expressive' of the ■ disappointment at the - effects' 
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produced by tlie latiliidc -svliicli he' had ^desired 
to give to this cherished •English privilege.-, ‘ -The 
moderation- with which' he performed -his duty oh 
this occasion did ; not save him from the attacks 
of those -who had a short time before hailed diim' 
as the bestower of that freedom 'which he was' 
now represented . as anxious to' dcstray. His sue- 
cessorSj Mr. Adam- and Lord Amherstj ' Avere- Aufii-' 
lently assailed for the acts .which the continued 
offences- of the successive editors of the Calcutta- 
Journal compelled them to adopt; and the, former 
incurred 'more obloquy from a-popular party'on- 
account of the regulations established by him, with 
the sanction of the supreme court of Calcutta) by 
Avhich every- printer is' obliged 'to have a - license 
before he is authorized to print newspaper, pamplv 
let, or work of any description whatSbcA'-er; which 
licenses are to be Avithdrawn ' bn the -transgression 
of any of the restrictions 'under Avhich the press 
is placed. ' This measure applies to all classes, and 
is deemed, for that reason, -better than the restora- 
tion i of the office of ■ censor, • Avhich, as far as' the 
arbitrary - act of banishing from " India operated,- 
cpuld apply to Europeans only ivhile'the Anglo- 
Indians and natives could consequentlj^ print' and 
publish what they pleased,' without being amenable 
to any punishment but' what fhe ordinary Course of 
law inflicted. 'i • • 

■ The history of the press at Madras and Bombay 
is, on; a small scale, not, unlike- that of -Calcutta'. 
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At the former presidency one case occnrred, - thirty 
years ago, of ah= editor* being ordered to England 
for' ^publishing 'll libellous jiaper; but no similar 
act ' of severity has been required there since, 
owing, ‘ no doubt, to the office of censor having 
been continued in that presidency. It is impor- 
tant, however, to state that, when that able and 
respectable nobleman, LoM William Bentinck, was 
at the head of this government, one of his majesty’s 
judges* sent to the government a copy of his 
charge to -the' grand jury at the preceding sessions^ 
with- a request that it should be printed ; which 
request - w'as ' liot complied with, as the charge in 
question was con^ideted to contain an attack oh 
the civil government of tint country.' The go- 
vernor took this occasion of expressing his senti- 
ments in the most decided manner regarding all 
such publications. ' • • ‘ , 

‘^It'is necessary, in my opinion,” his lordship 
observed, “ for the public safety, that the press 
in India should be kept under the most rigid con- 
trol. It matters not from what pen the dangerous 
matter may issue; the higher the authority the 
greater the mischief.” ‘ 

This was the just and deliberate opinion of 
a nobleman deeply imbued with the true principles 
of English freedom, but, at the same time, tod 

.1 ' !• ) 

* Mr. Humphries, He made his escape from on board 
the ship in wliich lie was embarked, 
t Sir Henry Gwillim. 

Voi,. II, 
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->YeHf * acquainted with . the. frame of , our Indian 
government to ’admit ; Ruy ..pni-t of that , tO; suiFcr 
•injury when in. his handp, /rom’’ a desire ,;either to 
^evade respqnsibility or to court pppuhu-ity, 

'• .'Xhe press at Bomhay was placed-, under the sur 
pei’visiou o,f a government officer;in the year- 1791 ; 
and the' censorship continued ..until it,. was done 
away : at, Calcutta^ when , it ,wns. also.nhplished at 
Bomhay. Tliough various discussions had arisenj 
no extreme act of authority was .resorted to iintil 
lately, that, -the governor in council ..directed, the 
editor-*' of the Bomhay .Gazette to he sent to Eng^ 
land, on.a complaint from, one of his, majesty’s judges 
at-.that- presidencj', founded on-.an alleged mis-state- 
ment of the.,legal proceedings, of , the court in which 
he presided. ' The quarter from which this appeal 
was made to the civil governmenti unless we impugn 
the conduct of the judge who made itj must . carry 
Withlit irresistible' evidence of themecessityrof that 
authority, whose aid was solicited and udth respect 
to the , extreme resorted ,to^ in affording this, aidj 
there is, one unanswerable .plea.fo- be pi-efcrred, 
which 'isj that a government so r situated cannot 
suffer the commands it has issued : to he success- 
fidly opposed hymn , individual without , a Ipss, of 
that impression of its power which' is, quite essential 
to the-, fulfilment, of its various and .important 
duties. ^ ^ - 

The ' foregoing is a short history of the press in. 

* Mr. Fair. 
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India, from its, first cstablisliment till- the present' 
date. It . is not necessary to notice the many dis- 
cussions and publications to which the more recent 
occurrences at' Calcutta have given rise in England. 
Tlie. author’s sentiments upon -that question, as 
given at a debate at the India house, will be found 
in the Appendix^; but he must, in. this place, offer 
some general observations, which, he trusts, will be 
perused with that calmness and consideration .which 
a subject of such vital importance to our Indian 
empire demands. It is no easy task to reconcile 
Englishmen to any. principles which have an ap- 
pearance of militating against that freedom, to. 
which, from their very birth, they are so fondly 
attached; but they .will not refuse assent to the. 
reasonableness of some departure from these prin- 
ciples, if proved to be alike essential to maintain 
the prosperity and glory of their country;, and to 
promote the good and tranquillity of distant nations, 
who, though subject to its power^ arc, and must 
long continue, in a totally different state of society. 

The mode in which we can best arrive at a safe 
conclusion upon this important point is, to examine 
carefully the general character of a free press, and 
the effects which its introduction would be likely to 
have upon the different classes of our subjects in 
India. Throughout the civilized world, a free press 
is a powerful engine for good or for evil. When 
the knowledge of the people, their institutions and 
* ’Vide Appendix, No. VI. 
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form of government are such as to admit of its ^ 
freedom^ the good preponderates; -when the reverse 
is' the cascj the evil. It is safe to admit the press, 
to comment freely, upon the acts of government, 
and the conduct of its functionariesj when there is 
an riridepehdent public to' whom its ^ observation's 
andT' strictures are addressed, and by vyhom- it is 
salutary, for the' general .welfare, that .they should 
be ‘canvassed and understood, in order that their 
opinion shoxild check misrule; and tha!t the fear. of 
offending or outraging it, should temper with mbde- 
Tation and justice every act'of those intrusted iwith 
the administration of, state- aflairs; . but no part of 
this- description of an- independent' public applies to 
our empire in India. The English part of the pot 
pulation is, perhaps,- as • respectable a community, 
as any in the ' world ;. but they are not what an 
Englishman would 'designate as a public... The 
great majority me civil and military sen'ants,:of 
wiiom ' a very considerable proportion hold their 
offices at . the pleasure of the local go vernmeht 
under which, they serve; , and the other partycom- 
posed of merchants, free-traders, missionaries, shop 
' keepers, and artisans, not in the service- of govern- 
ment, enjoy,’ under the protection of British courts 
of law, every privilege' of an, Englishman, except 
such as the interests of ; the Indian empire would 
make, it dangerous ■ for, thein to.possess.-;; But the; 
Trant of- tlicsc, excepted privileges is -rarely/fclt, for 
such is the haixpy.;.eflect of .ourifree constitution. 
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that a portion of it attends and guards Englishmen 
in whatever soil and situation they arc placed. . Its 
beneficial influence tempers the actions of the most 
absolute power with which an English government 
over foreign countries can he vested, having for 
its support the sympathy of all who arc born 
Britons ; and, in the respectable community now 
formed by the English in India, this feeling, has 
gained, and will continue to g!iin> a strength that 
must rank it among the most powerful of. the 
checks Avc can expect to have upon a government 
which circumstances require to he strong, and in 
some ca.ses almost despotic. 

'flicrc can he no doubt that, in substance, there 
exists in our empire in India as much of pci'stmul 
liberty as is compatible with our sovereignty of that 
country; hut if, from a desire to assimilate with the 
national government of England the nnnationnl go- 
vcnimcnt which extraordinary events have given us 
in India, any individuals arc to he sufl'ered to exer- 
cise the same rights there as arc exercised in Eng- 
land, in commenting upon the acts of local admi- 
nistration, animadverting upon its functionaries, 
publishing complaints and grievances, discussing 
questions of internal and external polic)’, and cx- 
po.sing ns objects of ridicule and detestation the 
tisagcs and religion of onr native subjects ; they 
will create insubordination, contention, and dis- 
affection. Unless strong and political restrictions 
arc enforced, neither the grave admonitions of those 
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in autliol'ityj "noi* an Occasional appeal to llic law] 
•Nvill stop men in a career where their profit and 
popularity "will he so commensurate to thb ' bold- 
ness of their attaclis as' always to indemnify them 
for the slight hazard "they incur from judges 
bound by the letter of the law, or juries^ consisting 
of men who, from their condition' will look with 
no hostile feeling at tliosc who’ rail at persons in 
office, or attack the measures of their superiors in 
societ)". But the evils likely to result in the 
European part of the community from the admis- 
sion of a free press appear slight to those which 
would be produced, and at no distant date, amongst 
the natives* of India; and it is the consideration of 
their good, even more than of our own, which de- 
mands attention to this subject. It is impossible 
England should desire to withhold from her sub- 
jects in India the benefit of knowledge ; but on the 
liianner in which this benefit is imparted, her glory 
and their happiness depend. ■ On this point;'lhere- 
fore, it is' our duty to exert our best judgment ; and 
what person that has studied the past history of - 
the natives of India, and fully understands their 

* At tlie courts of most of tlie native princes, papers of 
news, termed Ackbars, are produced’; wliich are court-gaz6ttes, 
.giving_a .statement of occurrences, true or false, as matCers.of . 
fact, witliouf comment or opinion. From tlie situation of 
tke writers under such governments, it will easily ,1)0' con- 
ceived that these' Ackhars bear' no affinity 'to an' English 
newspaper. • -.i .-i 
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|irf5cnt cltaractfr !in<l fonditinii, will vciifiiro t<i rr- 
fojiinifiitl to roiniiit'iifc tins' iinj)ro^(’in( )it by ibe 
nsrctiry of n fivi- pn-ss? 'I'lnit tiniy, ]ii'rbiip5, be 
the last lioon civen to n jicojdc wlioni, with a pob'i y 
tinlinown to former apes, we sjuiH have jrmdually 
matured into n 5t:ite of society fit to receive it ; 
the pifi will be ennobled by the conviction that 
the existence of a spirit of national feeling and 
independenee, wliicb it is ealrnlated to spread and 
maintain, is irreeoneiiafde with the eontinnanee of 
stibmtssiori to a bireIgn ride, liowever enlarged the 
views and just the principles upon wliieb that nile 
is founded. 

'riic establishment tif a free press in India is ron- 
gi'iiial with the interests and feelings of a number 
of that class of ICnropeans who dwell at the presi- 
dencies under Knglisb law. If is from their sup- 
port that it has lately derived, and will hereafter 
derive, confidence in its nttaeks upon the local ad- 
ministration, and njion tin* usages and religion of 
the natives of India. Tlierc is no preventing this 
effeet if the law is e.velnsiv<dy appc.ded to, and the 
A'iefories wbieb editors obtain over governnirnf and 
its oflieers will daily strengthen a eatise wbieb has 
trained, in a short jieriod, mnrli gronml Imlb in 
India and in Inigland ; for even in tlic former 
country the great ma|oriiy of ICnglisb n .sideiits are 
but little actjnainfed with the trim ebaraeler of those 
ties by v.liieb we bold onr e.isieni empire, 'J’lic 
general .seiilimcnts of persons connected with the 
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courts of Englisli law are, from education* and from 
habit, favourable to what appears the cause of 
liberty. Many members of ' the European part of 
the community, are discontented with their condition 
and prospects ; .others. continue at the presidencies ' 
with unchanged English ideas and feelings, ; and 
ignorant of the condition:.of the country and its 
native population! beyond the limits of the capitals 
in , which they reside. Such persons often cherish 
a jhatred (which they flatter themselves is constitu- 
tional) to all. that, in their opinion, approachesrto 
oriental -despotisrn. A . great number (and; this 
class, increases rapidly) arc so ardent for the propa- 
giition of , education and religion, that they 'wel- 
come, tyith an inconsiderate zeal, every aid which 
they , think will accelerate the, early attainment 
of their objects, and we cannot be sttrprised' that 
among those they deem a free press one of 'the 
most essential. Thus professional feeling, i^o- 
rance, disaflbetion, prejudice, and enthusiasm, swell 
the., numbers, of the. advocates of a free press, in 
India; ..and , these meet with coinciding 'sentiments 
in .England in all who are ignorant opbht superfi- 
cially, acrpiain ted MUththc history and condition 'of 
India. , Better informed’ -men, i ’however, ' will : be 
convinced. that the good of tlte latter. counti-y needs 
ajmixture , of .some principles happily- uncongenial 
to, I England-; .and that,; not onlyt the*, intcrcsts'^'of 
Great Britain, but those of humanity and qf know- 
ledge, require qui;' firni resi^fap,ce,.to |thiSf, and, other 
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points similar in their spirit of innovation, anil 
imsc:isonnhlc excitement. 

'llic establishment of a free press in India has 
been represented ns a meatt of advancini: the know- 
ledge .and promoting the utility of that class of one 
stihjecfs (Icnominatcd “half-castes,” or .Anglo-In- 
di.atis. 'J'hc attention which this class has lately re- 
ceived has been already noticed; and it may he 
added, that tlie sneecss of the measures which have 
been adopted with a view to their improvement 
would he jimeh more likely to he defeated than ad- 
winccd by a free jtress, which might prove a fatal 
boon to a society yet in its infancy of knowledge. 
'J'liat freedom would he more liltely to instil prin- 
ciples of iiisnhordination, divi-ion, and misplaced 
anihifion, than to convey le,<sons of virtue and mo- 
deration to a community whose rise into respect- 
ability and consideration in the state depends on 
habits of active industry and solid neipiirements, 
'Hie. press, as at jtresent licensed in India, affords 
to this body of our subjeets all that can be well 
desired of instruction. If its freedom were extended 
beyond this point, it might work them evil; it 
could render them no good: but a view of tho 
benefit or injury it might bring to tliis class, or to 
a few litiropeans*, .sinks into insignifieance wlie.n 
wo contemplate, its proliahle cfleets upon eiglity 
millions of our native subjects. In treating this 

* 'Jl;'’ < 1(1 in .I I fit niiinli'T-. of nil tin- I'lirojuMns ia Iii'lln, not 
in tiiV'civil or wilitsr)- fcrvlco, is nlio'.i! aO'io. 
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part of tlic subject^ we may commence by'assmuiiigj 
that there never was a government actuated xVitli 
more just -and liberal views, nor one ihote aiixious 
to exercise its sovereign functions in a spirit of 
mildness and toleration, than that of the British in 
India. Arrived as it now is at a state of unrivalled 
power, it may look to an undisturbed progress in 
the execution of its plans for a substantial ' and 
gradual improvement of the natives of its -vast eni- 
pire; but this fair prospeet murt be destroyed, if 
we unwisely anticipate the period when the blessings 
we intend can be safely imparted. By doing so, 
we shall not only hasten our own destruction, biit 
replnnge India into a greater state of anarchy and 
misery than that in which ■we found it. Of all the 
means that could be devised to accelerate this de- 
plorable crisis, none is so efficient as the admission 
of a press restrained onl)’- by laws adapted for a 
free and independent country, into one ■s\diere, 
before freedom and independence can be under- 
stood, the mind of the people must be wholly 
changed, and where, before they can he vmrthy of 
these blessings, they must have thrown off the yoke 
of foreigners. But to understand ■ the ground of 
those opinions, "^ve must examine the character of 
the' people in question, ' ' 

The t'wo great divisions of our Asiatic subjects 
are Mahomedans and Hindus: the former, who tire 
the least numerous, have been the greatest sufferers 
by our establishment in India; but their means of. 
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suhvorting onr power art* f.lig1if roni])nrc(l with 
those pos<.cs‘-etl hy the Hindus. Tliough the Ma- 
honiedans are no longer aetnated hy tliul enthn- 
siastic .spirit of religion which, at one period, gave 
them .strength and union, their idleness and had 
Iiahits, eomhined witli their ronnige, render them 
dangerous; for they are prone tf) ehange, and have 
.strong pa.ssions, with an unre.stniined appetite for 
sensual jdeasure.s, for the gratification of which 
they will incur any hazard. 

.Such a rare have hitherto hcen, and will rontinue 
to he, apt instruments for the jiuqio.se of the de- 
signing and disalfected. 

'rite Hindu pojiulation of India eoiujirises all 
deseriptions of Iminan heings, from the most intel- 
ligent to the most ignonmt, from the most emt- 
nigeous to the most timid: hut, though divided hy 
their triiies and casic.s, ns well as hy their various 
dispositions, pursuits, and tpialilie«, there are .some 
genenil feelings that will unite them; and of the.se 
the more instructed part of the eommmiity tmder- 
htaud how to take full advantage whenever it suits 
their purpose. 'I’iie Ilnihmius aud the civil classes 
have for ages hcen the nominal si-rvants and real 
inaster.x of the furhuleiit and hold, hut ignorant 
and .super.-.titious, military tribes of their eountry- 
men. Their shill in wielding this dangerous power 
has heeome complete hy frequent c.vereise; and 
when we consider what they have lost hy the in- 
irodiietion and e.xfension of onr dominion, it would 
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be folly to expect that they should. not haye a ydsh 
to, subvert, it. • 

. Contemplating, as, wc always should, the possh 
bility,;of such an attempt, we ought tOibe^yery ' 
careful that we do . not ourselves contribute means ^ 
for. .its success; and it may be as.serted that, until • 
the minds of the natives of India- are changedj ' 
their prejudices subdued, and- knowledge gradually 
diffused, we could give to the Brahmins, and others 
of the instructed classes. of, India, no weapon which 
they w'ould know better how to use against .us than 
a free press. Their efforts would be chiefly directed 
to corrupt our native soldiery, who arc neither in- 
sensible to their own consefpience, nor inobservant 
of the depressed scale on which they serve.- It is our 
duty, as it is our interest, to guard. these brave and 
attached men, from insidious attacks upon- their 
fidelity. . A contest with any part of our. i native 
army must commence with a destruction of link's 
essential to oui- existence. If we oppose English 
to revolted Indian troops, the best result would 
give success only for a short period ; for,- from the 
moment that we began to rely upon our physical 
strength, the chain by which . we hold our eastern 
empire would be broken, andtwc should -have to 
struggle through recurring difficulties and dangers 
to an inglorious termination of bur power. 7 ■ ' , : 

The measures hitherto . employed, by, :artf ul cne7 . 
mies to produce dissatisfaction in our subjects and 
native troops, and their partial success,- give . earnest 
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of the dangers to he apprehended from the ■ disse- 
mination in the native languages of printed traets 
and papers, such as might he expected, from a free 
press. . It is not ; necessary to enumerate the in- 
stances to which allusions are here made* ; suffice 
it to say, they arc numerous, and all directed to 
the same object, the excitement of a feeling hostile 
to the existence of our power. 

Upon a view of these' facts^ we can imagine no 
precaution of such consequence as a watchfiil re- 
straint of the press. If that is not restricted from 
publications tending to lower the respect in which 
government and its officers arc held, from offending 
and weakening princes and chiefs, by lessening their 
estimation with their subjects, from alarming and 
irritating the natives of India, by attacks on their 
usages and religion, and from disseminating prin- 
ciples of sedition and rebellion, it will gradually un- 
dennine and destroy our power ; and it may compass 
this without any serious transgression against the 

* It may be affirmed, from the most nutlientic documents, 
tliat, for the last tliirty-fivc years, there lias been, in different 
parts of India, a most active circulation of inflammatory papers, 
in the fonn of proclamations, letters, and prophecies, directed 
to the subversion of the British power. These have, in almost 
all cases, been addressed to the interests and passions of our 
native troops. They have too often made deep impressions ; 
but the difficulty of multiplying copies, and the fear of de- 
tection,' has limited their circulation to particular parts of the 
cduntiy, andj in a great degree, prevented the mischiefs which' 
suchicfforts of our cnemicsiwcre calculated to produce, i . ) .'i 
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law of England, or, indeed, witliout. the slightest, 
evil intention of some of those who aid in working 
the iinischief. Their limited knowledge and iinper- 
fect information, combined- with their zeal,. may 
bh'nd them to the dangers they engender; and 
others, who have deeper designs, will court their 
names in a' cause that must be popular with.manyi 
from its- supposed association with the propagating 
of-freedom, useful knowledge, and true religion. 

We must necessarily deduce from what has been 
stated, that the existence of a press, free in the same 
degree as that of England, is incompatible with a 
government such as that we have established in 
India. It would accelerate the destruction of our 
poAver long before its dissolution could be a’ benefit 
to the natives of that country ; it would impede 
instead of promote the progress to improvement 
noAv making by the Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
whose curiosity, national prejudices, and personal 
feelings, which it might amuse and gratify, would 
be thrown by its unlicensed action into parties and 
dissensions everyway injirrious to the , happiness 
and interests of this small but important part of, the 
population. . ^ 

That a spirit of emulation might be excited, and 
some' latent talent be elicited, by the freedom of 
the press, cannot he denied j nor is it meant to 
deny that good might arise from its observations 
on public men and measures, and that; it might 
occasionally constitute a check against abuses ; 
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but, in a government like British India, such, good 
would he- partial and uncertain, whereas the mis- 
chief to which a free, unlicensed press would open 
the door, would he general and incalculable. The 
present press in India, is under no restrictions 
that can prevent its . doing good on as . large a 
scale as c?in be rationally wished. It is restrieted 
from attacking a government so placed and con- 
stituted that it would lose by such attaclrs, the 
impression which is indispensable to fulfil its 
duties ; it is interdicted from publishing any ar- 
ticles that have a tendency to disturb the society, 
and to excite passions and feelings that would lead 
through discontent and disaftection to sedition and 
revolt; These salutary interdictions excepted, it has 
every freedom and every encouragement tliat a 
friend to publicity, (which every friend to just go: 
vernment must be) could desire. There is no re- 
strictions that can prevent the spread of intelli- 
gence, and the dissemination of science and in- 
struction, in every art and improvement of civilized 
life. But it is. important to observe that our con- 
tinued ability to give the press that latitude which 
will make it a great and useful instrument to fur- 
ther our- plans of improvement, depends on the 
strict* and vigilant manner in which we check 

* No individual in autliority can have a right to act upon 
his personal feeling or discretion for the toleration of departure 
from estahiislied regulations. The moment the rule ceases to 
he imperative in all cases, its application in particular ones be- 
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any trespass upon tlie limits which have been pre- 
scribed to those by whom it is conducted. 

' It has Been argued that a free press in India 
would prove a channel through ‘which complaints, 
'would he heal'd; tliat it "(Ybuld he a protection 
'to the weak and oppressed ; that it would convey 
wrongs and abuses to the ear of government and 
its high functionaries, and would prove in this and 
'in' other ways an efficient ' check to the abuse 
of power: hut it is sufficiently obvious' that such 
benefits could alone result when those that con- 
ducted the press had complete information and 
perfect knowledge of the languages, the manners, 
the character, and concerns of the people ; where, 
in short, all their feelings %vcrc congenial Avitli 
those of the society of which they 'were the advo- 
cates ; otheiwise their' representations ‘would be 
full of error, and their observations superficial and 
inconclusive. No Eiiglish editor of a paper can 
have the means of becoming qiialified for an , 
impartial and useful advocate of our Indian sub- 
jeefs ; and with regard to native editors, ive cannot 
expect them to exercise such a privilege- within 
limits that could be tolerated by a government 

comes invidious or unjust. Tlie temptation to pass the line of 
demarcation will .alw.a}’s be great. Pi-ofit and popularity will- 
attend the person who outsteps it, and his example will' soon 
have followers. Chechs will be' daily more ditiicult, and the , 
effects of injudicious forbearance and lenity may even cause an 
abridgment of the latitude now given to useful publicalions. 
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whose power is at variance with those principles 
of national independence and freedom which it 
would be their, duty, if worthy of the task they 
undertook, to disseminate amongst their country- 
men. We are too separated from the great hulk 
of the population of India to he enabled to judge 
with precision the progress of change in their 
feelings and sentiments ; but it must be obvious 
to, all who are acquainted with their character and 
the construction of their society, that freedom of 
discussion and of action, to lie beneficial amongst 
such a people, must be a plant of slow growth. 
A very long jicriod must elapse before it is natu- 
ralized in a land to which its very name is hitherto 
unkno^VTi ; nor can this great gift ever be a blessing 
till men’s minds arc prepared to receive it. Through 
the institution and maintenance of well-regulated 
colleges and schools, and the circulation of good and 
useful compositions, we can alone look ^sfith confi- 
dence to the accomplishment of our just and liberal 
views. By such rational means we shall disse- 
minate instruction in process of time amongst 
those peaceable classes of our subjects where it 
will be most beneficial, and our efibrts for their 
improvement may increase as their minds expand. 
In such a course there is safety and benefit ; but 
very . dift’erent would be the effects of the im- 
mediate toleration of papers, pamphlets, and tracts 
wdiich, without any violation of law, might be 
filled with matter that would be too intelligible 
VoL. II. Y 
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to the turbulent and inilitary part of our population, 
whose passions they would provoke by published 
contempt of their religion and; usages ; while they 
excited their ambition, and invited their attack,, by 
exposing and decrying the authorities to which 
they are subject. The very men whom we have 
armed for our defence would, in all . likelihood, 
be among tbe first whose principles of obedience 
and duty such a press would undermine. Through 
it, seductive but false lessons would be taught them 
by the discontented and designing. They ar^ 
already at a stage of knowledge and condition 
which renders it (as experience has shewn) • too 
easy to delude their credulous and ardent, minds. 
By the aid of an unrestricted press our -enemies 
would soon make this brave, and hitherto faithful, 
body of men believe that their independence and 
advancement would be achieved by our downfal 
and destruction. 

To conclude, it is not from ephemeral publica- 
tions, nor from the desultory efforts of talent with- 
out experience, and enthusiasm without judgment, 
that we ai’e to expect the improvement of the 
natives, of India. Such may dazzle and attract 
individuals, and form a few bands and societies 
who, proud of their imagined superiority, separate 
themselves from the population to which they be-, 
long, and thus create a collectir’;e body, powerless; 
to effect good or great ends, but efficient to work 
much evil. The change we seek, to be beneficial. 
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niiiM I>r pMK’m! ; it niiisi 1 m* \vr()U!:lil hy tin* siK'ii'ty 
jtii'lf, nitil cciinc as tin* n’sult. not as tlir olijrcl of 
our ju r.o'vc rino :ui(l rjmvi'nrirtl lalioiirs. By tin* 
o.Mrcim- of fan* in tin* sclcftion of those who 
nr<* to rule over titis peojih*. wlio are to coin- 
nr.vml onr armies, and to th’strihme justier* ; l»y 
stimni.itinp the real .and nndiitioti of those einjdoycd 
in the puhiii* serviee; !»y liberal eneonntceincnt to 
fonitm rce, and to the tntrndtirtion of the useful 
arts of fiviiizeil life; hy addressiuj; ourselve-s not 
only in the suhstanre htit mode ^ of ndininistnition 
to the nmlerstanditi" atid feeh'ntt' «>f those we have 
to crovem ; hy useful puhlif works; hy a moderate 
assesstftent of revenue from our suhjetrt.s, and tole- 
ration of their reliirioris and superstitious usa<;cs • 
hy instiiutiom foiiiid<'d oii sotind and solid prin- 
eiple* ; hy raisinj^ iiit<» considiTatioti and disiinetion 
thr»'ie of the uatite popnlatioii wliioe serviees, su- 
perior talent and iniepriiy. or wei':lil and inflneiiee 
will) their ronntrymen, inahe it wise mid polilir to 
eh'Vate; and ahove all, hy ^overninj: onr vast territo- 
ries 5 j) India with more attention to their interests, 
and to the ehanirtrr atid rondition of their inha- 
hitants, ilian to the wishes and prejndiei’s of those* 

* r'» of nine lliaa lie- 

tes'.ier ks •••.rU b*. ise/iiiri t,f fvery j'ltiH'* trrvnie. Ioann!* tlir 
fiiO'.r' of «!! ij'.fc: nil! mil! s. Tliis riilijir! Iin» Iirni e.'iri'- 
f'.!!y trr.'.V'! in !!■<• iretitiiiiofn t'.liii!) i!;r jitilhor j;nve to Ills 
B'si'.'.niil’ le-fore in* !eft Itclin in tS2t. Tlii‘*(' irutnirliinis 
fora. A f ;>^te!ir VIM. 
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of England, we shall succeed in ultimately accom- 
plishing every plan now in progress for the benefit 
of this singular and great empire. But the conduct 
and direction of all tliese'plans'must be left to the 
local administration, the members of which, anxious 
as they must ever be for their reputation' and good 
name in their native land, will be found more 
desirous to accelerate, than to retard the march of 
improvement. We may change the character of the 
natives of India in the com-se of time, but we never 
can change the character of our government over 
that country. It is one of strangers, and cannot 
endure but in the shape in which it now exists, well 
regulated, but absolute; acting under the strictest 
responsibility in England, but vested with' a power 
in India efficient to prevent and repress every 
danger to which it may be exposed from the in- 
temperate zeal, the contumacy, or the opposition of 
its subjects, as well as from • the machinations or 
the aggressions of its enemies. 
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AlsSracl 'of Conferences heiween the CosrstissroNrits of 
Me HoKounAiitE'EAST Ikdia' Compaky,' the Nizam 
(or Svbadar of the Deccan), and f/iePAisinvAii,' 07 i one 
pari, and those of the Tirroo StitTAUN, 07 i the other, 
to negotiate the TnEAXY* of SnnixcArATAM, 1792. 

Sir John ICeknaway, English. 

Weer Allum, Nizam's. 

Giioolam Ar,r, Ali Reza (recently returned from the Eni- 
• Lossy to ConsUmtinoplc), Tippoo's. 

Govikd Row Kisiikn, Rjieekajee Pundiiit, 
Paishwah's. 

The commissioners met at a tent, pitched near the Eedgah*^. 

Feb. 13th . — Tlic first day's conference lias been lost — but 
little appears to have passed, except ceremony and the 
arrangement of future meetings. 

Feb. Uth . — The allied deputies staled as a sine qua non 
the cession of the half of Tippoo’s tefritorias, and also the 

• Tlic EcJff.ili i« an oiicn temple, wlicrc the Eacrificc of Isaac aiul 
other pithlic fcstitals of the Mahuinedan rcli^'iun arc nnniialb' celc- 
lirateil. 

Vot,. It. 


a 
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s;.;,!::; «„s,, 

beta.' »■; phce of „,3 

■lities be renewed ns ’ must cease, and hosti- 

demands. He added t 'T depart from their 

on reasons S 

vnkeels should .quit tl,e f 

Seringnpatam that «‘w «nd retum.to 

“itis io myprivaTeff? irksome,” he said, 

«ons whose manner and Sersafo^ P“"‘’ P^- 

«ie to them, my public dnfv / 
of the orders whFch I actV'^””- injunctions 

tion made a eril . This observa- 

pleaded, ear^el tl T^T. --ys. who 

-d remons3;!r rrf 

-re answered 

aggression had givin the aUiL^If”!I^^^^ that Tippoo’s 

power, -to strip him of ail f they had the 

pay their expeLelTn tt wa! 

offered their mvn oaths on V ®‘‘^t-ling) of rupees : 
requested a reference to the pllblic r" 
to jmove his inability. Tii *• ' “““"ts of the treasury 
fortifications, public works Jnd'h^ ^"^^IPP-Oo’s’ h.xjjenses in 
the war, to have been o ^ disbursements during 

considerations, they entreaT^J^'** ' and other 

accepted. ^ first ofTer. might be 
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Sir Jolin Kennawny replied that he could only repeat the 
substance of his former' demand, whicli ■waS founded in prin- 
ciples of moderation, and finally, that he and his colleagues 
■were only deputies acting from powers' strictly defined' and 
limitetl by their respective principals. '• Affer'n long interval 
had clapscti, and after Tippoo’s vabcels had "consulted apart, 
Ghoolarri Ali said he would undertake to guarantee the 
cession of half the country, with fifty lacs more, in all, three 
crorcs (three millions sterlirtg) of rupees;' he 'added, that 
even this could only be given bj' eight or ten of Tippoo s 
sirdars aiding their master’s ’means.- -Sir John Kennawny 
repealed his former ans^ver, mid insisted on the vakeels re- 
turning to Scringapatam. The vakeels entreated to be per- 
mitted to remain, and to have their last oficr Toported to 
Lord Cornwallis. To this Sir John Kennawny at length 
assented, cautioning them ngtdnst the hope of tlicir proposal 
being accepted,' or their being permitted toremnin where they 
were' longer than to-morrow morning; and as it would bo 
unpleasant to him to issue harsh orders to them, he ro- 
rpicstcd that if they saw his tent struck next morning, 
they would consider it as ncce.ssaiy to remove their own. 

■ In some of the pauses and intervals of the above confer- 
ence, Ali Rezn, concci'ving that Tippoo bad been repre- 
sented' to Lord Cornwallis ns a cruel nhtl tyrannical prince, 
entered into a laboured defence of bis sovereign. As an ex- 
ample of bis liberality, he instanced bis conduct to the gar- 
ri.son <5f IMnngalore : to which Sir John Kennawny replied, 
that tliat garrison had capitulated pn terms which had not been 
infringed. lie also instanced his good behaviour to the gar- 
rison of Bidcnorc, under General Mathews. Sir John Kcn- 
jinway answered, that the terms of this latter capitulation had 
been violated by Tippoo in a .shameful manner. Ali Ilcza 
replied, it was true, but the violation of the terms had 
commenced with General Mathews, who was di.scovcred 
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of tlic proposed cessions. Sir John Kennaway answered; that 
by calling for papers, the negotiation •would be protracted; 
whidi was unaddsablo, and moreover, that until Tippoo’s 
hostages were in our possession, his good faith, and adherence 
to one article of the agreement, could' not be depended on. 
When that took place, papers might bo called for at our 
leisure. ■ The minister reiterated his wish to be entirely 
guided by his lordship’s decision. Sir John Kennaway then 
took leave, and accompanied by Meer Allum, proceeded to 
Hurry Punt’s tent.- 

■ TJie conversation uith the Mahratta chief commenced in 
the same manner ns it had done .wth the Nizam’s minister. 
On understanding that Sir John had just come from the 
latter, he asked what answer or opinion he had given. Ulcer 
Allum replied, that the minister’s answer would be Hurry 
Punt’s. , 

Hurry Punt then said, he would be liappy at Tippoo’s 
entire extirpation, and be should revel in the spoil and 
conquest of his territory; yet that great men, in Lord 
Cornwallis’s predicament, guided their conduct in two ways. 
Tlic first was, when fortune favoured them, and the enemy 
was at their feet, to be deaf to jjrayers and entreaties, and 
to destroy him utterly. The other alternative, and, without 
doubt, the preferable, was to have compassion on him, when 
he was humble and sued for mercy ; and to restore him to 
power without neglecting theirown advancement and security. 
Sir John Kennaway .said, that Lord Cornwallis preferred the 
alternative of mercy, and being also of opinion that it would 
be difficult for Tippoo to pay more than he had offered, was 
not inclined to protract the war by any more demands. 
To this the hfahratta chief assented, using a proverb equi- 
valent Jo taking time by the forelock, or striking while the 
iron was hot. 

hiccr Allum recurred to the minister’s plan of declining (i 
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definite answer till we had dhttiined the accounts necessary- 
to ascertain tlie value of the proposed cessions. HOrry Punt- 
objected to this delay, and said he would be responsible for 
Tippoo’s territories yielding a net revenue of three crores.- 

He then desired Sir John Kennaway would suggest to' 
Lord Cornwallis the propriety of demanding from Tippoo 
a sum for Durbar charges, as a gratuity to the officers of 
the three states employed in the wai-: unless a siim of 
this nature were obtained, the Nizam’s ministers and other 
civil officers would not benefit a rupee by the war. Such- 
demand, he said, was usual on similar occasions, and could 
not impede the negotiations, and that sixty lacs might be 
demanded, and thirty accepted. Sir John Ivennaway then 
taking leave of Hurry Piint, waited on Lord Cornwallis, 
and from thence repaired to meet Tippoo’s envoys- at the 
conference tent. 

Persons, the same as before; time of meeting half-past 
dght, p.m. ' ■ ' . 

Sir John Kennaway opened the conference by saying, 
that Lord Cornwallis having deeply considered the offer they 
had made, and consulted the representatives of - the allies ; 
having also duly considered their solemn averment of the ini- 
possibility of Tippoo’s paying more than he had offered^ and 
their proposal of showing to conipetent persons their treasure 
and accounts ; and being averse to press too severe terms^ 
he was willing to accept the offer they had made; but iii 
addition to the three crores now accepted, an additionap 
ai-ticle must be inserted in the treaty, gi-anting sixty lacs for 
Durbar expenses. ' ' - ' ’ - ' 

Ghoolam Ali Klian, after the expression of his- deep sense 
of Lord ■ Cornwallis’s consideration for the state of his mas- 
ter’s affairs, requested Sir John Kennaway to' state, tahdidly,' 
the lowest sum that would’ be insisted on for 'Durbar ex- 
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p'enses,' that the' treaty might not he delayed by discussing 
that article. ' Sir John answered, that tliirty lacs was the 
minimum. They then proceeded to form the draft which 
was to form the basis of a treaty, arid to discuss it article by 
article. This ended, the paper stood as follows : — 

Article I.— Preamble as lisiial, noticing the names and 
powers of the envoys, and by whom deputed.' 

Half of Tippoo’s territories to be ceded to allies, adjacent 
to thcir'own boundaries, and according to their selection. 

Remarks . — ^Mccr Ali Reza objected to the words ‘'at 
theif selection,” as it would leave the allies at liberty to 
deprive Tippoo of 'his 'hcrcditaiy possessions, for instance, 
Calicut. He had objected to this in the conference of the 
17th. 

Article II. — Throe crorcs of ready money shall bo do- 
Hvered to the allies. 

Remarks . — Ali Heza ashed whether bullion,, jewels, of 
gooels, would bo taken in payment of this sume Sir Johii 
Kennaway reph'cd, that ready money beang the terms, ru- 
pees, pagodas, or gold mohms, could only' be accepted. 

, Article III. — ^Thirty lacs shall bo paid to the allies for 
Durbar expenses, or civil contingencies. 

Article IV. — ^All prisoners, wlicthcr made during Hydcr 
Ali’s time, or since, to be immediately given lip. 

Article V. — ^Until the above four articles are' carried into 
effect,' Tippeio’s two eldest sons to be given as hostages, 
wlicn hostilities shall cease. 

Remarks , — Sir .John Kennaway assured tlic vakeels, from 
Lord Cornwallis, that the princes would receive the most 
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p.m., the conferences cominehcet!: persons, tlie same as 
hcforc. ' 

• After a short 'conversation, the' envoys proceeded, ^vIth 
the paper of contents in dicif hands, to a particular di^ 
cussion of the proposed articles. ' They said their master 
irished that the preamble should in its terms be binding on 
liis successors in the government as well as on 'Lord Corn- 
wallis.- Sir John Kcnha\vay replied, that hostilities having 
ceased, the definitive treaty which mnkbe concluded would 
in "all rejects be conformable to their wishes. 

' With regard to Article I., they said their m.Tstcr objected 
to the alienation of any' part of the hereditary depen- 
dencies of fhe Vajnhship of Sdringapatam, which they then 
could not specify' ; among them were Calicut, Bangalore,’ Sc- 
vendroog, Oosoor, Koydroog, Bidenore, and Gooty. . ■ 

In regard to Article II., Tippoo, they', said, was ready 
to jiay one ' crorc ' fifty ' lacs' immediately, of which fifty 
lacs'sho'uld be ready' money, 'and the remitindcr in jcn-els, 
goods, horscsi elephants, ^yc, ■ That the remaining crorc and 
fifty, lacs should be paid in inst.alments'OTthin a year of less. 
'■ Bc-spccting Article III., they' said Tippoo objccfc<l to 
its being recognised ns h formal article of the treaty' : that 
the avowal of such a charge was not customary', but, witliout 
any' public stipulation, it ought to be left to his own option 
to increase or decrease. 

. With regard to Article IV., Tippoo wished its benefits 
to be reciprocal. 

. Article V. The vakeels said their master was inlling to 
deliver up one of his sons ns a hostage, blit that family' rea- 
sons prevented his parting with more, and they hoped Lord 
Cornwallis would be prevailed on to relax in his demand. 
Tlie vakeels having finished, Sir John Kennaway replied, 
that lie was happy to perceive the appearance of sincerity in 
Tippoo’s conduct, indicated by his agreeing to'deli ver up even 
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one of his'sons': that he would report their request fo Lord 
Cornwallis, but gave them no hopes that their request would 
be granted : that had it been possible to relax in the security 
demanded, Lord Cornwallis’s feelings; as a . father, would 
have operated in Tippob’s favour, ’ ' ; 

In respect to part payment iri jewels, Sf’C.,' Sir John ICeh- 
naw'iiy reminded them that we had no means.'of getting rid 
of such articles, but he deferred giving a definite answer, to 
thisj^-'as well as to their objections to the other articlcsj until 
he had consultetl Lord Cornwallis, Meer Ailum, Bhcekajee 
Pundhit,- Azeem ul Omrab, and Hun*y ,Puht, savedhat in 
regard to prisoners, he would take upon himself to guarantee 
that the arrangement should be reciprocal. ' Conference 
broke up at eight o’clock, to meet next morning. ' ■ ' . r 

■ Feb. 9S,nd., 11, a.m. — ^Pei'sons the sanie as before. ■ 

Sir John Kennaway addressing the envoy, said that-Lord 
Comw’allis having, on their solemn asseverations' of die' utter • 
inadequacy of Tippoo’s means, i-elaxed from' the original dc^ 
mahd of six crores, might have shewn Tippbo the modefatioh 
and the kind consideration of the allies ; he rtas sorry to per- 
ceive' that they had not been appreciated' by Tippoo, dsiras’ 
fevident from the disposition to carol and object, evinced the 
preceding evening. - That Lord Cornwallis having entered 
into the war by compulsion, and having formed engagements 
■(vith the Rajah or Zamarin. of Calicut, ' it was impossible, 
with honour, to allow it again. to be surrendered to Tippbo: 
That idthougb the acquisition of BangaloFe, SevendreSog, 
Oosoor, S;c., had been arduous, and they^ were, valuable , 
possessions,' yet’ that I.ord ■ Cormvallis having hopes that a 
time’ should arrive when a thorough friendship might subsist ‘ 
between the two states, and' being uhrrilling to obcaaon any 
jealousy or irritation to Tippooy by retaining th'em,bad'long 
ago determined to restore them, thereby to prove to Tippop’ 
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that instead of -(rishing to overturn his fanlily and empire, 
he was desirous of iipliolding both.' Ghoolani Ali, in his 
reply, dwelt, at Some length, on the Sentiments of justice and 
generosity above expressed, concluding by saying, that “ it 
was better to have a ■wise and considerate enemy, than a 
short-sighted and time-serving friend.” ' ■ ■ , 

Regarding Article II;, Sir John -Kennaway informed 
the vakeels,' that the Companj' had never been in the habit 
of receiving goods in lieu of cash ; that such could not bo 
disposed of ; and that if an}’ great quantity of jewels were 
thrown on the market, the price would iinmediatelj’ fall. 
To this it was answered, that the loss would be Tippoo’s ; 
upon which Sir John Kennaway replied, that such being 
the case, there were bankers in camp, through whose agency 
a sale might be effected, but that Lord Cornwallis declined 
any concern ■n-ith them ; but that to show his accommodating 
disposition, he was willing to take gold or silver bullion. ‘ 

' In regard ' to Article III., Sir John Kennaway in* 
formed’ them that thc 'tliirty lacs of Durbai' expenses should 
as assuredly be exacted, as that not one rupee further of a 
private nature should be taken ; that his lordship and the 
allies were united on this point, and that it should be added 
to the three crores : that out of the total of three crores and 
thirty lacs, one crorc and sixty-five would only bo required 
in cash or bullion immediately, and the remainder in in- 
stalments within twelve months. 

With regard to the sons of Tippoo, to bo given as host- 
ages for the due fulfilment of the treaty. Sir 'John Kcnna- 
■way ■said, that it was in his private capacity very’ repugnant 
to Lord Cornwallis’s feelings, to be oblig'ed to exact such 
terms, but that his public duty demanded it ; that’ hiS 
lordship bad ■ himself but •one son, but that Tippoo’s 
children would be treated with equal kindness and aflection 
as this only sonj and that, to'meet the Sultaun’s wishes as 
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much as he coiild bn this point, he'consented (o'receive 'any 
two out of his three eldest sons. • ‘ 

The vakeels asserted their master'’s entire- confidence'.in 
Lord Cornwallis'’s kindness to Ids children^ but that out of 
the three children specified, the eldest,' Hyder ' Sahlbi 
fourteen years old, was obnoxious to his father, and he 
therefore disliked parting' with him. ' The second; ■ Abdul 
Khalick, eight years old, was diseased Trbni his infancy; 
and unfit to be removed from the Zenanah (Seraglio); dhd 
that the third son, Moyuz-ood-Deen, the favbufite' soh; 
five years old, destined by his father, and considered;by 
the courts as his successor, -umuld be given up. 'That Tip- 
poo in’ doing this was actuated by the’ wish of 'shewing his 
sincerity and good disposition, and at the same time', of 
making his successor known to the principal persons of the 
three allied states. ' ' , , ■ '-i. 

The three younger sons, the vakeels added, were still at 
the breast, and they therefore demanded whether- two or 
three of Tippoo’s sirdars would not be taken in lieu of the 
second hostage ? Sir J ohn ’ Kennaway replied in ' the ncga~ 
tive. - They urged the point with some pertinacity^, and’- it 
appeared that they conceived carrying this article with Tip- 
poo itivolved more difficulty than any other. . 

‘■'Befoi'e finishing the conference. Sir John Kennaway 
delivered 'to Ghoolam Ali Khan a copy of the general .pre- 
lirainary treaty of five articles, -drawn up according to the 
above five answers; and obsen-ed that, as Lord Cornwallis 
could not’ relax in the least from their ' tenor, he hoped 
Tippoo ’ would approve of .them, and -sigh' them,'-- when 
hostilities would 'immediately • cease ' on delivering • of Jhe 
hostages. ' The definitive treaty could then.be entered oii; 
But ' that if 'Tippoo started any objections, their return 
would be fruitless, and they ought, then to order. their Jehts 
away; The ' envoys replied, ' that they hoped affairs rvbuld 
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jiol lake siidi n turn, and ilitil tlioy would in all jirolwVdity 
return next day. 

Feb. ^rJ . — Persons and place of conference the same ns 
Ijcfore. 

The vakeels In^n by congratulating all parties that 
the huMiiess was ternunated by TipiKw having yigjiwl 
the prehminaty agreement which they produced, and stated 
that the Fullaun's sons would be deliven'd up svhen re* 
quired. Sir John Ketmawny dia-cted the paper signcil by 
'I'ipjioo to be read and ctnnparvd with the original draft ; 
when it npp.'ared that Article I. had Ijcen nllerctl, leaving 
out the choice of couvAry to be ceded. 

Sir John Kenuaway remarked on the impropriety of this 
nheraiion, after the long di'ciisrion which had taken platv; 
and having waited on Lord Cornwallis, returned to the cun-* 
fervucc, and told the vakeels that his lordshij) would not 
conchide n treaty, unless the omiMion in Article I. was 
immediately filled uji ; that there cxistial no wish on the 
■jKirt of his lorddiip or the allies to take ]K)Vie,ssion of dc- 
tarhed or inconvcninit pirtions of the suhaun's territories, 
but that the choice mnaining with the allies would oh- 
viate all future litigation. The vakeels raid, the sultnun’s 
diflindly in allowing the condition, nro'c fiaim a remark 
of iMecr Alhim tint Pent would he required of Tijipoo. 
^^t'cr Alluin rejilicd to thi«, that his oh--cn'ntiou merelj' went 
to express bis doubt wlietber Sera fornitd one of tbo ancient 
|>o'-scsMons 'of llydcr. 'J’lic vakwls jiow staled that this 
fxjilanalioii ind fully Mli'fital them, and tliey were ready to 
insert the condition, without n refereiiee to their prineip.il. 
To this Pir John Kennaw.ayohjectcsl, observing, that it was 
cxlreiiu'ly necessary that the i.ultnun ahould fully undrrslaud 
the ilecesdiy of ilie eoltilitioii; and heilemanded fwm the en- 
soys- sslnl were the miclcnl jiossesdons '( lie was imswcivd, 
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Seriiigapatam, Sel-a, Gooty, and among others, Cohnbetoor. 
Sir John Kennaivay observed hotv impossible it was that be 
could have given them the satisfaction they demanded, as 
GoimbetoOr would, probably,' be’ the first country Tequired 
from Tippoo. Meer Allnm also reminded them of 'the 
circumspection with which Sir John Kcnnaway. had ex- 
pressed himself, which they' admitted-. The, vakeels re- 
turned Avith the treaty signed- about twelve o’clock; ' They 
requested, as peace was now as good as concluded,- the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities, and they-promised tliat the 
young princes should be debvered up the succeeding day. 

Feb. S4fA. — In the afternoon Sir John Kennaivay for- 
warded to Ghoolam Ali counterparts of the treaty signed 
by. Lord Cornwallis and the Nizam’s minister, and also 
intimated his surprise that the tents of the hostages had not 
arrived, although the day ivas far spent, ■ . " ; 

Feb. 9.5th . — Sir John Kennaivay, Meer .^liirn, and the 
.other deputies, removed their tents from Ihe Nizam’s canip 
to the Eedgah, where the hostages were to pitch. About 
.one p.m., the vakeels arrived. Sir John Kcnnaway -com- 
menced by saying, that Lord Cornwallis, confiding oivthe 
speedy arrival of the hostages, had suspended' operations 
sooner than stipulated in the preliminary treaty,' 'and 
that unless they came out this afternoon, operations Avould 
re-commence. The envoys replied that the distress of the 
family in parting irith the - jmunger -princes had rendered 
fbeit previous atzival impossible, and' that although this 
,Avas an unlucky day, they should,’ if it were insisted on, 
come out this evening. But if excused to-day, they would, 
witliout fail, be i-ead}’^ to-morrow, forenoon, Avhen the sul- 
taun trusted that suitable persons, on the part of the.alHes, 
Avould be sent to meet the princes, and conduct - them -to 
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Jjord Cornwallis in a manner worthy their birth and rank. 
Sir -John Kennaway said, it was not Lord Cornwallis’s wish 
■to ,'put the princes to the inconvenience of coming out to 
camp at night, but tiny deviation from the .appointment 
now made would he followed by very serious consequences, 
and that he would, .in the course of the night, infohn 
them of Lord Cornwallis’s pleasure with regard to the 
persons to be deputed to meet the princes. Sir John also 
delivered .to,, them a copy of the preliminary treaty, signed 
by Hurry Punt, . 

Feb. 26/A. — It having been determined that the princes 
.should only visit Lord Cornwallis to-day, and postpone their 
.visit , to Secunder Jah and Hurrj' Punt Until to-morrow. 
Sir John Kennaway, attended by Mr. Cherry*, on the 
part of the Governor-general, repaired to a tent pitched by 
Tippoo’s people, about two miles from head-quarters, near 
one of the gates of Seringapatam. They anived about 
two p.m., entering by one door, while the princes entered 
by the other. After the usual compliments, the party 
proceeded to Lord Corinvallis’s tents, under a salute of 
nineteen guns, and presented arms from part of the, line. 
From thence they went to their own tents, where Sir John 
Kennaway visited them in the evening, and impressed on 
thc.vakeels the necessity of fulfilling the remaining articles 
of the treaty. First: Releasing the prisoners. Secondly; 

, * Persian sccrclarj’ to tlic Governor-general and .coinmandcr-in- 
cldcf. Upon Lord Cornwallis'B return to Europe, in 179t, lie wa? 
appointed resident at Lncnoii, and subsequently agent to tlic Gover- 
nor-general at Benares. On the occasion of announcing to Vizier 
Ali, the Ex-N.awaub of Oude, the orders of government for his re- 
moval to C.alcutta, he ivas barbarously murdered by the adherents of 
that prince. He was much beloved and esteemed as a valuable and 
zealous servant of the East India Compan)'. 
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After a proliniinniy convorsalion, csjirossivc of their master’s 
friendship for the Govcrnor-goncnil, and the sense they cn- 
lerfaincd of Sir John Kennan-n 3 '’s conduct througlioiit tlic 
negotiation, the}* spoke of the embarrassment vliich they 
would have to sustain from the cavils of the allies in all 
matters of revenue, and said their master trusted to Lord 
Cornwallis for protection against such. Sir John replied, 
that they might rest confidently on the protection of the 
Governor-general, providetl they nctctl with good faith in 
gi^nng in the revenue accounts. Ali Ilcza solcmnlj' ns- 
•snred Sir John Kcunawa}’, that no imposition should be 
attempted, and having earnestly expressed his , master's 
solicitation for the cv.icuation of the trenches, returned to 
the fort. 

Fob, 39ib , — Sir John Kcnn.awny visited the princes by 
de.sirc of the vitkeels, and met Ali Ueza, who slated that 
the treasure was now loading, and the revenue-oflicers ready 
to come out with it and the prisoners, when Tippoo ex- 
pected the trooj)s would cv.acuate the trenches. Sir John 
Ivcnnaway replied, that he wmdd ascertain Lord Corn- 
wnllis’.s pleasure regarding their request, but that it would 
have an ungracious npjKarance to rest the sending of the 
treasure ujwn such a contingency. , 

■They listened to this hint, and delivered to Sir .Tohu a' 
letter from Tippoo, and also two documents; one containing 
an account of Tippoo’.s old possessions, the other an account 
of those which bordered on our frontiers. 

.The vakeels shortly afterwards nccoitqwnied the ])rinccs 
in their visit to Hurry Punt, whence they I'eturned at four- 
p.m,; .when Sir John Ivenimvay wrote to them, stating, , 
that relative to the evacuation of the trenches, Lord Corn- 
wallis thought, that considering the fritndly relations now 
existing between ibc two states, our occupation of llic 
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After a jireVmiiiinn.' coavcrAatiwi, t'S]ire'-'ive of tlieir master s 
fru'nd'slii)! fur tlio Goveriior-peneral, and llic R’nfe they eit- 
lerlaiiutl of fir John Kennaveay's coiidtict throtiplioiit the 
iiegotinlimi, tlicy sjxikc ()f the t'inbarra'>‘:mi'nt njiicli tliey 
iroidd liave to fii'.tain from the cavili ttf the alik-a in nil 
inntters <if tvvcntie, mid yaid their niastcr trnitctl to Ixird 
C'onnralli'; for jirotcction npnin<t mch. Sir John rcplictl, 
tliat they jnip;hl ri~it rfinfideiulv on the jiroicclion of the 
Govenior-jrwKTal, jirovidnl they acted wiili pootl faith in 
fd'in" in the rtremie accounts. Ali Itcra Rilcmnly as- 
Mired .‘>ir John Kenn.'itv.iy, that tio im|K)'ition ^hottId he 
attoinptial, and haviii;» e-anie-tlv expresHtl his iii.aster'.s 
foliciiatiiin for the ev.icn.ttion of the irenchc', ri turnetl to 
the fort, 

-Sir John Ki'im.atvny vidled the princes by 
desire of the v.nht-ti-', and met Ali Hern, who st.ated that, 
the trcastiro w.as now loadiii", and tin* revomie-onicers ready 
to ctinie out with it and the prioiner,-, when 'i'ip])oo e\- 
jxrtetl the troojK would fvnninic the ireiiclies. Sir John 
Kf'itii.avray rejdicd, that he would nseertnin J.oni Corn- 
'nnllts'-s j>k-aMire ri^’anliii" their reipifst, hut tiuit it would 
base nil ungT.an’ons njijwaranee to rest the venilhip; of tlie 
trw-tin* upon Mieh a contiii;'eiiry. 

They li'tenid to this hint, and deliverial to .‘^ir John a 
b iter front 'J'ijijvsi, andahotno dociinunts; one eonlnininti;' 
an nerminlof 'rijijsifiV old jmi'.vm'ohs, theotlicrnn nceounl 
of tiio'e v.hirh Ixirderial on otir frontiers. 

'rite enl.n ls shortly .'iftera.ards nts-ouipnnied lhi> princes 
in their vio’t to Hurry J’liiil, whence they retnniftl at four' 
ji.ni.; when Sir John lunnaway wrote to them, statiiifr, 
that relative to the evacnatiim of the trenehes, J.onl f’orn- 
wfillis lhoii;;hl, tii.'it eonsiderint' the friendly relnlioiis note 
e>.i'ili»/' hetv.eiii the two states, niir occiip.ilion of ilic 

h 
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trendies a little longer was a thing of little .inomeut; that . 
ho doubted not of the speedy arrival of the prisonei’s, tlie 
treasure, and the revenue accountants.' The papers they 
had delivered, he observed, were useless, as - they did iwt 
contain the amount of revenue ; , and what had excited his 
lordsliips’ astonislunent, they assumed deductions to be 
allowed Tippoo which could not be agreed to ; and , ho 
concluded by requesting other accounts to be sent, irithout 
restrictions or assumptions. A copy of tliis letter, and the 
papers referred to in it, was transmitted to the l^izam’s and 
Mahratta deputies. ■ ' 

March Ist. — Sir John Kennaway. received a inessage 
from Tippoo’s vakeels, that a crorc, nine lacs and a half 
of rupees, had anived from the fort last night and- this 
morning. Sii* John expressed, in answer, the pleasure tliis 
would give the Governoi'-gencral ; he inquired, after the 
prisoners, and requested the vakeels and accountants would 
repair as soon as possible to his tent. 

The vakeels, including Govind Row Kishen, the Paishr 
wall’s minister, with the Nizam, who was on this occasion 
associated with Bheekajee Pundliit, assembled ;at Sir John 
Kennaway’s tent . After a conversation on general topics, Sir 
John demanded of Ghoolam Ali the accounts of the gross,- 
and net revenues of Tippoo’s territories.: , Ghoolam Ali 
evaded an answer, by asking for the papers delivered the; 
preceding day, and also a copy of the revenues of his master’s, 
country, as extracted from the royal exchequer at Delhi., 
Sir John Kennaway denied the use of the production- of 
any paper on liis side, until theirs were ready. Ali Reza' 
observed, in reply, that in consequence of designing people, 
having intrigued and disanunged the U'ain into which heh.'id 
put matters, all the necessary papers were not ready,, hut. he 
would now go to the fort, and after procuring all pTOpei’ 
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tlocumcnt?, would return early to-morrow. Before liis 
departure, lie earnestly requested llint no further depreda- 
tions might he committed in the Laid Baugh, and the Ganjam 
suburbs, and that General Abercrombie’s army might be 
forbid to ravage the neighbourhood of the village of 
Pauplyc. 

March Sad . — Ali Beza, failing to attend his appointment 
in the forenoon, Sir .Tohn Kennawa}- ktoIc to him, to 
remind him of it. lie came out at four, .and sent a mes- 
sage of npolog}', adding, that he had brought out Subarow, 
chief iinancinl minister to Tipjxjo, along with nil ncccss.ary 
pajxirs. Sir .Tohn Ivcnuaw.ay wrote, requesting their inst.ant 
attendance : the vakeels excused themselves on the plea of 
their papers requiring previous arrangement, but promised 
faithfully to l)c ready "on the morrow. A party of the 
prisoners of the allies were sent in the afternoon. 

March Qrd .‘ — Sir .Tohn Tvcnnaw.ay attended I.ord Corn- 
wallis, on a idsit to the princes, and communicated to Ali 
lleza, that his lordship, on considering his complaint of the 
precctling dnj', had directed General Abercrombie to change 
ground to Canimbaddy, and ordered Colonel Stewart, who 
commanded in the island, to nbst.nin from cutting any more 
trees in the Laid Baugh, or destroying the houses in Ganjam. 
Ali Beza, in reply, stated that Tijipoo had issued ordcr.s to 
his troojrs, not to cut oil’ General Abercrombie's supplies. 

At ten, the vakeels of all p.arlies met at Sir .Tohn ICcn- 
naw.ay's tent. Tippoo’s deputie.i then jiroduced a list of 
their iimster’s suhjecLs, prisoners with the allies. A warm 
altercation took jilace between the iilahratta and the .sul- 
tauu’fi vakeels, about the infringement of the solemn tenus 
granted to the garrison of JTanvar. Sir .Tohn Tfcnnaivay 
asked for the p.apers and accoiints: when produced, they 

1 ) 2 
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were found little better than the instifficieht papers formerly 
given. After they were recorded, Subarow, ■ to shew the 
fairness of the accounts, proposed that if a, particular ex- 
amination of the revenue of one of the adjacent villages, or 
districts, should be instituted, ho would stake his character 
on their justness. Sir John Kennaway asked to. what .year 
did the accounts refer ? Soobarow replied they ■were made 
out for different years, all preceding the war;, that the 
revenues of soriic districts, such as Coorg, were for a period 
seven years back, no revenue having been received from- 
them since. Sir John Kennaway observed, that this irre- 
gular and improper mode of giving the account of revenue 
Avould render it impossible to compare one year’s revenue 
with another : that the greater or less quantity of rain, 
would operate to render the revenue of each year different, 
and that their mode of giving the accounts would render 
the striking of an average impossible. The vakeels said 
this should be corrected, but their mode of stating the ac- 
counts would make little difference in the grand total, 
•(yhicb would be found to be about two croresy and ten lacs, 
of rupees, (2,040, OOOZ.) i. 

It was agreed, that comparing the accounts just recorded, 
with the originals would occupy the remainder of the day ; 
and after mature consideration, all p.arties wdvdd meet to- 
moiTow, and discu.ss them seriatim, and that in the mean- 
time the deputies should also communicate them, to their 
respective principals. Before separating, Sir John Kenna- 
way reminded Govind Row Pundhit of the guarantee given 
by Hurry Punt, that Tippoo’s territories w'ould produce 
three crores. ; . 

March 4/4. — Sir John Kennaway wrote to Tippoos' 
vakeels relative to yestcrday’.s discussions. ’ Mcer- Allum 
having returned from the ministers and Hurry Punt, stated 
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the opinion of tlie former to be, that Tippoo’s revenue ac^ 
counts, ns produce;!, were fallacious, wliicli he could prove 
by a paper from the sultaun’s duftcr, (oxcbcqncr,) relative 
to tlic revenue of the talook of \'clanoor, in the division of 
Gooty, the cession of udiich Sir Jolin ICennaway had assured 
them n-onhl not be required by the allies. This paper 
stater! the revenue at 52G,8G'f/., while Tippoo's valuation 
made it onl}' 8,800/. 

The minister therefore .advised that a bond, with he.avy 
jtenahiesj shotdd !)c required of Subarow, or from Tippoo’s 
vakeels, in case tltc falsit}’ of t!>c accounts producet! could 
be proverl. Hurry I’unt dcclincfl giving his opinion lintil 
he had consulted rurscram Bbow, but he had observed 
that Tippoo had slated the revenue of the Bidenoor country 
at seven lacs of pagodas; now he would, he .said, be 
content to receive it in part of the Paishwah’s share, foi‘ 
twelve lacs. Sir .Tohn Kennaway shewed to Mecr Alluni 
Ills letter of that morning to the vakeels, which entirely met 
bi.s approval. IMcer Alhim, and Govind Bow Bu.swunt, 
w.aiterl on Sir .Tohn Kennaway with revenue accounts pro.; 
cured from one of Tippoo's revenue oiliccr.s of rank, n 
prisoner in the illahratta camp. Thi.s pa])cr shewed the 
amount of revenue, ns now given by Tippoo, the amount 
confonnable to the knowledge of the oflicer, and the dif- 
ference bctwccti Iwth. Govind Bow Busnaint further 
declared Hurry Piint’.s readiness to take Bidenoor in any of 
three ways. I'irst : At double the amount of Tiiipoo’.s 
valuation. .Secondly ; At the same amount, with the pa- 
goda valued at four, in.stead of three nipce.s. Aijd thirdly ; 
At the same amount, with the deduction of three or four 
talooks, inserted ns belonging to it in Tippoo’s schedule. 
In the evening, .Sir .lohn Kennaway wrote to the vakeel.s in 
answer to their irote of yesterday, and reminded them 
verbally, that the lime for delivering the accounts would 
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expire to-day. They m-ote in reply, that Alj Reza was 
setUng off for the fort, would he bach this night, or to- 
morrow, when Tippoo’s answer would he sent. Sir John 
this evening visited the hostages and deputies in company 
with Meer Allum. Ghoolam Ali told him that the Sultaun, 
on seeing his note of 3 'csterday, had sent for Suharow, . 
and the other accountants, and expressed his displeasure : 
he allowed the accounts delivered ryere unsatisfactorj’, 
and that those demanded by Lord Cornwallis wa‘e fair 
and just. Sir John Kennaway remarked, that he had 
at an early peiiod warned them against attempts at imposi- 
tion ; that the allies had intrusted, in the pending negotiation^ 
their interests to his lordship’s charge, and that nothing in 
this world would induce liim to neglect them. Goolam 
Ali said the difference wms a mere matter of account, and 
therefore capable of speedy adjustment. 

March Qlh, — Al[ Reza Kliaun having retuined from' the 
fort. Sir John Kennaway sent him a message, requesting 
written answers to his questions of the 4th instant. Ali 
Reza replied, that he would attend in person next day. 
Sir John Kennaivay again requested that he and his 
colleague would come to his tent that evening. After some 
difficulty, they consented, and met the deputies of the, 
allies at his tent at seven p. m. 

The conversation commenced about prisoners. ,Ali Reza 
insisted with great warmth that Hurdas, the dewan of 
Darwar, included in the capitulation, granted, though after- 
wards violated, to Budder-ul-Zeman Khaun,,the killadar, 
should he given up to Tippoo, as that public officer was 
many lacs in arrear to their master. The Mahratta deputies 
replied with equal warmth, that as ho had claimed ;and 
received their protection, he could not be delivered up. Sir, 
John Kennaway at length stopped this altercation by requiring 
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■ Tippoo applied for leave for the religious to officiate as 
usual at tlie tomb of his father Hycler, Instantly grantedi' 

March 8th . — Sir John ICennaway waited, hy Lord Corn- 
wallis’s desire, on the Sultaun’s deputies, , ‘and expressed irt 
strong language Lord C.’s astonishment at the treatment he 
had received from their master, who had delivered in' false 
accounts, &c. He stated, that Seringapatam, ■ Tippoo’s 
family, treasure, in short, his kingdom, being within his 
Lordship’s grasp, he, consulting nothing hut his moderation, 
had, against the wishes of his allies, consented to a. peace. 
In return, every effort was made to deceive him. . ‘The 
necessity of the English retaining Calicut had been .candidly 
communicated, and Tippoo had estimated it at five or six lacs 
of rupees beyond its real value. The vakeels replied in gene- 
ral terms, professing their master’s friendship for the Gover- 
nor-general, and wishing that he, himself, would deliver in, 
his plan of partition, when no opposition would be offered to 
the interests of the Company, but that the Sultaun indulged 
a rooted hatred, which was mutual, to the allies, . and could 
ill bear to part with his possessions to them ; and were it not 
for the support of the English, their master, in his present 
reduced state, he would soon expel them from his country; 
Sir John Kennaway replied, that his government was bound 
to the allies by treaties which would never, be 'infringed 
to obtain any sinister object ; and that he yet hoped to see 
their, master derive benefit by his good faith and strict ad-- 
herence to treaties. After leaving the Sultaun’s deputies, 
Sir John Kennaway requested tlie attendance of the deputies 
of the allies, who produced lists of their share of the parti- 
tion ; out of these Sir J ohn struck out Soonda, Biswapatam,- 
Chitteldroog, Ilaidroog, and Harponelly, The amount of 
the country remaining was 88,18,787/., and added to 'the 
Company’s share, made a total of . 129, 59, 082/- - ' 
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Marc/i 9lh . — Sir John Kcnnawny, having drawn out a 
draft of the definitive treaty, conformable to the preliminary 
treaty, and containing a specification of the countries to be 
ceded, sent it in the evening to Tippoo’s vakeels, with an 
official note. The papers referred to in that note were 
authenticated by an aumil and sirreshtidar (two revenue 
officers), and also an account containing the statement of 
Hiirdas, the late dewan of Darwar. 

Sir John Ivcnnaway requested of Lieutenant Jlacleod, 
charged with the intelligence department, to compare the 
accounts sent in by Tippoo with the best information he 
could collect. About 9 a. in.. Sir John Ivcnnaway received 
a message from the Sullaun’s vakeels, requesting le.avc to 
wait upon him. In accordance with his request the Sul- 
taun's and the Nizam’s deputies attended, but the IMahratta 
vakeels neglected to attend. The Sultaun’s deputies 
commenced by e.xpressing their surprise at the tone of 
yesterday’s note, and the hard terms of the treaty : they 
would, they said, proceed to l.ay it before their master, and 
in the mean time proposed to cx.aniinc some accounts 
brought by Soobarow. Sir John Kcnnaw.iy replied, that 
the time for examining accounts was passed ; that Lord 
Cornwallis had waited patiently nearly twenty days for the 
production of Tippoo’s revenue accounts, &c., to en.ablc 
him to make a fair partition ; that their production had 
been cvadetl, and, ns time w.as precious, the Governor- 
general felt himself obliged to m.akc the divi.sion from the 
best data and materials in liis power. Lord Cornwallis 
woldd not, therefore, he thought, examine any more 
accounts, or relax in the lc.ast from the terms of the division 
specified in the draft of the treaty before them. His 
Lordship’s character, they knew, had nothing ambitious or 
selfish in it, and the very circumstance of possessing their 
master’s children, ns hostages, had made him more delicate 
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and moderate in the terms lie had required. Tlie vakeels 
demanded of Sir John Kcnnawa}', if he conceived tliat the 
Governor-general had consulted their master’s reputation or 
interest, by tlie terms of the treaty? Sir Jolmrepliedi that 
he left the answer of this question to their own sense of 
justice, expediency, and moderation. 

Subarow then proceeded to read over the list of the 
proposed cessions. He began with Coorg, which he termed 
one of the doors to Seringapatam, from which it- was 
distant only ten or twelve coss. Sir John Kennaway replied, 
that the distance was greater, and that Lord Comwallis had 
entered into engagements with the Rajah, which would 
prevent the possibility of giving it up. He then instanced 
Deeanicotlah as close to Bangalore, and distant from our 
frontier. - - 

He was answered, that when the treaty w.as cai’ried into 
execution, it would be exactly on the confines. The an- 
swer to the objections urged .agiiinst Sunkagheny and 
Salem, were similar to the above. He then remarked, that 
the river, termed Noil, proposed as our southei'n boundary, 
had no existence; that a small rivulet of anoUicr name was 
in that position. 

Sir John Kennaway pointed out the river in the map, 
and said the mistake, as to name, would be corrected in the 
fair copy. Subarow next mentioned Bellary and Gooty, 
observing, that the allies had, in the partition, taken all the 
strong forts. Sir John Kennaway replied, that the forts of 
Bangalore and Oosoor, in strength Comparable to Calcutta 
and Madras, were by the treaty left to' their master ; and' 
that retaining the forts w.as purely defensive, to prevent, by; 
obtaining a secure frontier, a- recurrence of the cal.amitics 
suffered by the irruptions of H3'der and Tippoo into the 
Carnatic. Sir John concluded by remarking the utter; 
uselessness of any further discussion, and recommending to 
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them to go into the fort, and after laying the treaty before 
Tippoo, return speedily with his answer; and that lie would 
now leare them with Mr. Cherry, to settle the exchange of 
the money delivered, and come back when that affair was 
finished. As soon as Sir John Kennaway returned, Ali 
Ileza endeavoured to lead him to the former discussion, 
and the dewan (Soobarow) asked on what document he 
relied for the assertion that the “ ancient possessions” of 
Tippoo were undervalued? Sir John replied, that one 
proof, among many, was the statement of the talook of 
Velanoor, under the hand and seal of their own aumil,' 
being thTec times the amount of the revenue assigned to it 
in tlieir paper. Tliis staggered them at first, but after a 
little time they called in question the genuineness of the 
document referred to, and said the balances of former years 
must have been added to make up this amount. Sir John 
Kennaway observed, that the document was genuine, and 
would be produced tvhen necessary ; he would in the mean- 
time seriously recommend to them to return all to the fort. 
Soobarow asked, what they were. to do there? Which Sir 
John answered, by demanding what they were to do here? 
Soobarow explained, that he apprehended his master’s 
resentment would principally fall upon himself, ns nothing 
had been settled. They then took leave, promising to 
return nc.xt morning, or at farthest on the evening. In an 
interval of the conference just detailed. Sir John Kennaway, 
addressing Ali Roza, said, that the Governor-general, in 
consequence of an authentic report of their master continuing 
to repair the works opposite the trenches, had ordered 
the engineers to resume their work on the fascines and 
gabions. Ali llcza expressed hi.s regret, and said the 
works should be immediately di.scontinucd. Sir John Kcn- 
uaway also desired that in case a British foraging parly 
should have to be sent across the river, moans should be 
taken to ])rcvent disturbance. 
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In' the afternoon Sir John -Kennaway wrote to the Sul- 
laun’s vakeels a note, in answer to one of theirs, complaihin^ 
of IMajor Cuppage having ascended the Guzzlchutti pass. • 

March llih . — In consequence of the shares of the allies 
being unequal, and the Nizam’s minister having neglected to 
insert the district of Moakah in their share, a new division 
became necessary, by which the East India Company 
received, in addition, the district of Doopain Jtanickgecry, 
and part of Doormal, at the back of the Palnaud and 
Ongole districts. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of Sir 
John, and the promises yesterday of the vakeel, the working 
parties continued to-day employed on the fort. ' ■ 

March \Zlk- — The vakeels failed to come oitt lost night,! 
and as tlie working parties were still busy in the fort, Lord 
Cornwallis directed Sir John .Kennaway to write to the 
vakeels at eleven, a.m., to say, that as, contrary to the 
agreement, at the cessation of arms, the working parties 
continued employed in the fort, his lordship would im- 
mediately direct the resumption of operations in the trenches, 
unless their labours instantly ceased. • 

The messengers returned at three, ""p. m., reporting that'lic 
had met the vakeels coming out, and that they, on perusal, 
forwarded the letter to Tippoo. Sir Jolin desired' the 
attendance of the vakeels as soon as possible. They pro- 
mised to wait upon him at four, but did not arrive until six,' 
p.m., accompanied by the deputies of the allies. On coin- 
mencingthc conference, they intimated generally, thatTippoo 
had agreed to the terms demanded of him, and that nothing 
was now wanting but that the Governor-general and the allies . 
should relax on some points. Tippoo, tliey said, was willing 
to cede half the territories, according to the valuation in his 
own paper, and the other half as valued by tlic allies, and 
also to deliver up some of the districts required for oiir 
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boundaries; but tliat he objected to otliers, particulariy 
Coorg. -which being close to Scringapatain, might be viewed 
as one of its entrances ; that he considered, by the treaty, we 
were not entitled to require Coorg, which did notlie “adja- 
cent" to our bounda^3^ Sir John replied, that he would 
not enter info a critical examination of the meaning of the 
term “ adjacent,” that, in matters of business, it signified 
not far removed: that the allies were only debarred by this 
term from taking districts in the centre of Tippoo’s domi- 
nions ; and that Coorg, which they called the door to Sering- 
apatam, was distant forty coss*, and -witliin fifteen j' of our 
settlement of Tellicherry,- and certainly “adjacent” to Ca- 
licut, whicii they had agreed to cede. That, finally, en- 
gagements had been concluded with the Rajah, which could 
not be infringed, otherwise what reliance could Tippoo place 
in those engagements about to be entered upon ? Both the 
vakeels warmly defended their construction of the term 
“ adjacent,” which Sir John Kennaway denied. Afta* a good 
deal of argument, the matter was, at the earnest' request of 
the vakeels, referred to the Governor-general. Sir John 
having returned from Lord Cornwallis, informed them that 
his lordship having been forced to make tbe partition treaty 
on the best data in his power, was determined, after mature 
deliberation, not to relax in the least, or yield up any of the 
countries specified ; and that the vakeels ought now to re- 
turn to the fort, and bring Tippoo’s final answer. They 
replied, that it was not ncce.ss.ary to make any further refer- 
ence to their master, for if Lord Cornwallis did not choose to 
accept their ofl'er, they requested their dismission, and left the 
future to fate. Sir John Kennaway observed, that there 
could be no objection to their departure when they chose ; 
but they insisted that, before going. Lord Cornwallis should 
know what had now passed. 

' • Eighty miles. 


t Thirty miles. 
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and evasions used in' settling the exchange of money ; and, 
thirdly, in despite of our continued remonstrances, and his 
repeated promises, by continuing to this moment, the re- 
pairs and works in the fort opposite our trenches. They re- 
plied, they' conceived Sir John to have formerly told them 
that the hostages would not be detained, and that, from the 
English having released a person cf consequence, deputed 
to them by Hydcr, they bad expected a different line of 
conduct. Sir John returned, that Lord Cornwallis would 
not have detained the princes from any other cause than the 
violation of the preliminary treaty by Tippoo : that on the 
faith of the treaty, the works in the trenches, SjC.', which, in 
all probability, would have ensured the possession of Sc- 
ringapatam in ten days, had been relinquished ; and if the 
princes were delivered up, what equivalent had the British 
for the loss of time ? That the case quoted of the vakeel was 
not in point ; and that they themselves, similarly situated, 
might depart when they chose. Sir John informed them, 
the princes should change ground to-morrow, and that the 
Stdfaun’s guards, now with them, must take their departure. 
TIic vakeels requested permission to accompany the hos- 
tages, whicli was objected to. 


MarchVU/i . — Sir John Kennaway’ was awakened by a mes- 
sage from Ali Beza, instantly' followed by himself. Sir John 
sent word he was undressed, which the vakeel said was of no 
consequence, and that he would come to the sleeping tent. 
On his arrival, ho earnestly entreated Sir John to use his in- 
fluence with Captain Welsh,, commanding the guard of ho- 
nour witli the hostages, to dcl.ay their departure for one day, 
when he would engage to bring back Tippoo’s answer to 
the list of districts by the evening, otherwise the removal of 
the princes would, in all probability',' cost him and his col- 
leagues their lives. Sir John Ivennaway replied that Cap- 
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tain Welsh was acting under superior orders, 'and was hot . 
bound to obey him ; but that he would write to Lord Corn- 
wallis, and request the respite so urgently sought. The 
princes had, however, moved, before this note could be dc» 
spatched, but, at the desire of the vakeel. Sir John "re- 
quested they might not take their final departure until, he 
returned, at the appointed time, from the fort. Lord 
Cornwallis, in consequence, directed the princes to be en- 
camped one mile in the rear of head-quarters, • In the even- 
ing Ali Reza returned, and, with his colleague, waited on 
Sir John Kennawa)'. After adverting in general terms to 
the success of their interview with their master, they parti- 
cularised his acquiescence in all demanded of him, except 
the cession of Coorg, so near to his capital, winch he Imped 
would be re-considered by the Governor-general, as also the 
cession of some few other places, otherwise an inconvenient ■ 
intermixture of districts would ensue, and the boundary 
wished by his lordship would he destroj'ed. Sir John 
having requested of him to particularize, Shewnness Row, 
instanced Attoor and Pcrmallec, left toTippoo, as intervening 
between the Company’s old boundary of Lallee and Namciil. 
Sir John observed that this omission had been prorided for 
in the remarks made opposite Namcul, Lallee, SfC. ; that all 
districts to the east and north of the Caveri should belong to 
the Company. Sir John Kennaway then asked if there 
were any more districts than those lie liad now instanced ? . 
The vakeel could not answer rvithout referring to his papers 
and maps in the fort, which Sir John requested of him to 
produce next morning. Ghoolaui Ali observed that it now- 
appeared that instead of yielding anything, we were going 
to keep more. Sir John denied this, and said equivalents 
would he given for all those districts'taken to make a secure 
houndaiy. The vakebls then recurred once more to Cooig. 
Sir John Keimaway represented to them the uselessness of. 
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such discussion, as nothing inserted in tlie list of the 13th 
■would be yieldetl up ; and then categorically demanded who-’ 
ther or not Tippoo would agree to the cession of Coorg. 
They answered, that rather than risk the interruption of 
peace he was prepared to yield it up, but he hoped, from 
Lord Cornwalh's’s friendship, that the cession of Coorg 
would not be insisted on. Sir John agreed once more to 
consult the Governor-general on this point. Ali Heza then 
presented a paper, containing articles which he wished 
should be corrected in the definitive treaty. The greater part 
of these alterations had been provided for in the additions 
made to tlie treaty after it had been sent to the vakeels, on 
the 9th. 

March \5th . — Sir Jolm ICcnnaway sent, early, a mes- 
sage suggesting tlie despatch of Siicwancss How to the fort, 
for the maps and papers necessary for the final adjustment 
of the cession of districts and limitation of boundaries, ns in 
the event of the definitive treaty not being settled this evening, 
Lord Cornwallis would not dcltiy the march of the princes 
to-morrow. At eight a. m . , Sir John desired the attendance 
of the allied deputies, who having retired, adjusted a par- 
tition of their respective shares. In the mean time. Sir John 
was employed in drawing out the definitive treaty, which 
having completed by mid-day, he desired the attendance 
of the sultaun’s vakeels, although Shewaness Row had not 
yet arrived from Seringapatam. They arrived about two 
p. m., and commenced by demanding Lord Cornwallis’s 
determination, more especially with rcgiird to Coorg. Sir 
John Kennaway replied, that Lord Cornwallis, with every 
disposition to gratify Tippoo, could not consent to abandon 
the Rajah of Coorg. His lordship, lie said, considered the 
preservation of faith to his engagements to be of crpr.al im. 
portance and sanctity, and as superior to all other considern- 

Voi.. It. ' c 
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Calicut, 03 Talooks 

Paulghatcherry 

P>'ndigul anti Palnav 

Salem 

Coorg 

Nurakul 

Sunkagerry 


eerpacksliy 


S, 487,03 

• 88,000 

9.000 
■ 24,000 

8.000 
• - 10,000 

40,000 
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8,072,050 SJ I 
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Drosght forward . . • . 

s.ora.CoO .’si j 

BAr-AJjAitat.. 

Baramahal . . - , 

. G t.oon 

Carcripatton .... 

to, 00.0 

Viwrhndidroog ... 

s,ono 

Tlairottah 

S.ODO 

K.attgoontly .... 

. c,ono 

Dar.ampoory .... 

f.,000 

Dinatieer .... 

. 10,000 

Tiesrifotlnh .... 

12,000 

Careriponr .... 

. s.ono 

Attoor, Annitirrrry 

iH,ono 

TVennatty .... 

. l-t,000 

Sli-adiRtinpI))!'.! . . . . 

20,000 

Vantlfxir .... 

, J 0,000 

Kaiitery I’a^jodu 

13,10,705 .51 i 


At) fillfTCAlion u»\v aro'^ Ih-Iwccji t)ie Fitlintin's and llit' 
Ni7:iin'’i< vnluv!', n-j>arilinp ilio share «if the latter; m. nAcr 
inrhidiiiff the whole tif Kndapa!), C'liniiniitit, pan of the 
Dna!), nntl tlie tnliKihs nlvoiit Tinifjrnjnlly, twenty thousaml 
pa^jtxlai only reitiainei! to heaven to the Nii’niii, out of 
whirl) wa'i to Iw ntUetl the cevsion of Gr«>ty and iJellnr)*, 
wliicli had Invn on hy the nllifn tis nho)lutely ncces- 

/ary to fonti a northern Ixmiidary. For these forts, and n 
few (h-jK'ndnnl tnI)Kil:f., it was jirojxtsed to the ndtniin's 
vnht-eh to lahe the divlrielnif Ihidwnil nnd Cliitoweil i)i the 
Kndapah rtMintry; tlit-'x- tliey pr'itiveiy refii>-iil to liave, ns 
they were ent off front 'I’ip|)ooV renuiinin^' lerriloric'!, nnd 
were iKirderin;; on tlio'-e of the Cnlistry nnd A’enhnlnpherry 
Jtnjah'', ttho'.e iroidth“'on!e and Jili^iinn' dispo-ilion iniolii 
involve him in divjnites shnilar to tlio'-e titnl had hrnn^Iit 
on the pre ent war: rather than he hiirdened with disiriets 

e. 2 
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then be relinquished, provided Lord • Com^'allis con- 
sented. . ^ 

, The jMahratta vakeels then requested the definitive treaty 
might he produced. When read, they stated that Hurry 
Punt Avished three alterations or additions should bo made 
to it. First, The omission of the words “ heirs and suc- 
cessors,” in the preamble. Secondly, A clause securing 
protection to pilgrims visiting the pagodas in Seringapatam. 
Thirdly, That the treaty should recognise and confirm all 
former treaties, except those modified by the tenor of this. 
In reply -to the first. Sir John Kennawny observed, that it 
could not be agreed to ; that such phraseology was usual, 
and if they rvished to observe good faitli, they ought not to 
object to it. They answered it was not their habit to use 
these terms. In reply to their second request. Sir John 
Kennaway said he had no objections, provided they con- 
tained nothing recognising their claim to Choute, This 
would form an insuperable objection, as that demand ought 
to be abandoned, after the acquisitions obtained by them 
under the present treaty. In regard to the third request, 
about security to pilgrims. Sir John remarked, that it 
would lead to future disputes Avilh Tippoo, if he disliked 
their A-isiting his capital, and if he did not, it Avas super- 
fluous. In short, if they disliked the present treaty, they 
might make a seperate one with Tippoo themselves. This 
they declined, and to compound Avith Sir John, they said 
they would, in their copy of the treaty, substitute for 
“ heirs and successors,” that the treaty should last ns long 
as the stai, moon, and stars! and Avith regard to pilgrims. 
Hurry Punt should address a separate letter to Tippoo on 
this subject, but they besought Sir John to bespeak 
.Tippoo’s favourable attention tOAvnrds it. Tippoo’s vakeels 
having noAv arrived, it Avas proposed to them to exchange 
Gooty, tS'c-j for Gurrumcondah. To this they immediately 
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and decidedly objected, for these reasons ; tliat GiUTum- 
condah was one of the first aequisitions to the Mysore state, 
and because the bones of Mcer Sahib, Hydcr All’s brother- 
in-law were deposited in a tomb near the fort. Lord Corn- 
wallis having now signified his hope that the minister 
tvould relinquish Gooty, it Was intimated to' the" vakeels 
that the point would be conceded. All the vakeels now 
proceeded to arrange the division of the countries that were 
to be exchanged. After much altercation about the ex- 
change of Pergunnahs, the different shares stood, at length, 
as inserted in the definitive treaty. The Sultaun’s vakeels 
then took their leave to go to the fort, promising to i-eturn 
with the treaty, next morning, duly executed. Sir. John 
warned them against the alteration of a single word, as from 
the critical situation of affairs, such might be attended with 
the most serious consequences. 

March Ylth . — ^Nothing was heard from the vakeels until 
adout four p.m., when Mahomed Ali reported they would 
soon be out with some more treasure. At six,'Sir John 
received a note from them, stating that they had laid the de- 
finitive treaty before Tippoo ; and complaining of excesses 
and plunderings by Purseram Bhow’s cavalry. Sir John 
Kennaway returned an answer, that Purseram EhoW’s ex- 
cesses had been reported to Lord Cornwallis, and' would in 
future be prevented. He cautioned the vakeOls against any 
delay, or the smallest alteration in the treaty, as either would 
ine-ritably lead to a rupture. ’ ' ' ' 

March — ^The •Sultauii’s vakeels arrived ht - three, 

and'eame to'Sir John Kennaway’s tents, where theyfbund 
the Nizam’s ‘ deputies.' ■ The Mahratta -vakeels wereiidtin 
the way when summoned; , The' vakeels commenced hy 
making complaints against Purseram Bhow, and whilst th^ 
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were yet talking, n letter was brought to them from 
Tippoo, giving lictails of the pluiulcrings of rurscrain 
Illiow on the road to Sera; that be made collections, beat 
and iniprisoncd ryuts, and bad taken G3 camels, 8000 
bullocks, ^-c. ^-c. Sir John Konnaway rcjilicd, tlial the 
Governor-general would do all in bis |x}wcr to stojj tbese 
enonnitifs, but they were inninly owing to tbe bad fnitb of 
tbeir master, who bad, in sjiitc of all rejircscntations and 
remonstrances, contimictl to repair and strengtben tbe works 
in tl)o fort, wbicb bad induced Lord Cornwallis to make 
Pursemm llbow cross tbe river. The vakeels attempted 
to deny tin's, bvit Sir .Tobn ofTcrtxl to produce n plan of tbe 
works, ‘lieiriug ibc repairs, Sj‘C., made jip from daily 
authentic rejwrts. 

They then produced the fair and signed copies of the 
treaty, ndiicb were collated, corrected, and revised ; in the 
nnncxcxl list of countric-s, two important omisdons bad been 
made, wbicb could not be rectified without the especial 
permission of Tippoo. They also delivered nitio orders of 
Mirrender for the forts of Salem, Namkul, St'C. Tbe next 
day was apjKiintcd for tbe formal ilelivery of tin; three 
treaties by the princes to I^ord ConiwaJlis, when the 
Niram's and tbe Mabrattn v.akech were rcqucitcd to 
attend. 

March lOlh . — ^Tbo iVf.abrattn vakeels sent, this morn- 
ing, a copy of the article they wislietl added to the treaty, 
confirming all former treaties with tbe iVIysore govern- 
ment. Sir .Tobn Tfennnway answered, that the treaty rras 
now signed and excented by Tipjwo, tbnl tberefore the time 
for nller.'itions was past, and tbnt Lord Coriiwniiis would 
not return the treaty for such an addition, and be concluded 
by refpiesting tbeir oflicinl ntlcndniice at tbe Governor- 
gcncnirh tents, to receive tbeir copy of the treaty delivered 
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March S2rtd . — In tlie morning the vakeels of the Ni- 
zam and Malimttas assembled at Sir .Tolm ICcnnawa^-’s 
tents, and on the arrival of the Governor-general, accom- 
■jwnied him to the tents of the jirinccs, to whom the ratificil 
eonnterpartR of the definitive Ircatj' were delivered, under 
salutes from the difTcrent powers. After the interchange of 
compliments. Sir .Tolm Ivcnnawaj* informed Ali Reza, 
that the orders of deliver)' of the forts to be restored to 
Tip])Oo were prcjiaring, and demanded the remaining 
orders for those forts to be given to the Company, sneb ns 
Ivislinaghnrr)', Snnkagerry, iSr., which the vakeel stated 
to be ready, but that in bis burr)' be bad left them behind. 
Ali Reza then rcqncstetl of Sir .Tolm Kennaway to bespeak 
Lord Cornwallis's influence with the Mnhraitas relative 
to the release of prisoners, especially Ilnrdas, Dewnn of 
D.arwar ; also relative to a deduction of fni ]>er cent, on the 
inonc)' payable to the Niz.am nnd Mnbratt.'is, iisnal in all 
money transactions lielwccn such states. Tlie concourse of 
people living great, Lord Cornwallis projiosed that they 
sbonld retire nnd diseu-ss thc'c matters more priv.itcly in 
Sir .Tolm ICcnnmv.ay's tent. 

Tijn>oo’s vnkwis cotnmcnced by rcfiniring the delivery 
of Iltirdas. Lord Cnniwallis replictl, that great ns were the 
cnl.aniilies of the war, they woidd be much hciglitened by 
delivering up to enraged masters, people in the position of 
Ilurdns; who bad voluntarily claimed the protection of the 
Itlnhrattns, bad not licen detained by force, nnd could not 
be lookctl uiMii as a jiriHincr, nnd did not therefore come 
within tlie scope of the operation of the treaty relative to 
pri ‘oners. 

'J'be vakeels allowed he bad entered the Mnlirattn scr- 
■viec of his own free will, and would not now return to 
fl'ipivxiV, ns be was between thirty and forty lacs in ar- 
rears, to defraud their master of which was tlie principal 
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cause of 'his desertion ; but tlmt, forming part of the garrl- 
son of Danvar, under Budder-ul-Zemaun Kbaun, ho had, 
with the rest, surrendered on terms which Purseram Bhow 
had violated by attacking tlie garrison, . after the evacua- 
tion, plundering and making them prisoners; that this, 
coupled with the severe treatment they subsequently re- 
ceived, had given to Hurdas both the cause and ojrportunity 
for deserting. This, they argued, entitled them to class 
him among the prisoners. Lord Cornwallis declined enter- 
ing into the discussion of the surrender of Darwar, or its 
violation ; all he considered necessary was, that he was a 
deserter by his own freewill, and therefore his surrender 
was not stipulated for by the treaty'. Govind Eow Kishen 
observed that Hurry Punt was willing that Hurdas be 
brought to Lord Cornwallis’s tent, and allowed to go to 
Tippoo if he chose. In reply to their further, discussion on 
tliis point, Lord Cornwallis adhered to his former answer. 
They then proceeded to demand the deduction of ten per 
cent. Lord Cornwallis said he knew of no such' custom, 
•when the sultaun’s vakeels referred the matter, to tlie Ni- 
zam’s and Mahratta deputies, saying tliat if they denied 
its existence, they would give it up. Lord Cornwallis replied 
that he was accountable to his superiors for tbe -due fulfil- 
■jnent of the treaty, wherein no such deduction was provided 
for. They answ'ered, that money transactions being new 
between their government and the English', they could not 
insist on it with regard to them ; but they claimed it as usual 
-and well understood behreen them and the other , poU’erS. 
Lord Cornwallis said he would not interfere in suclr a busi- 
ness; if Hurry Punt and the minister allowed it, he had no 
objections 'to offer. 'Meer Allum appeared to tliink such cus- 
tom usual between the Mysore government and the hlahrat- 
tas, but he denied its existence as it regarded his own go- 
vernment ;■ and wheri it was propo^d by the Mahratta 
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vakeels to refer the deeision on their part to Hurry Punt, 
he said there ivould be little use in making a reference to 
Azeem-ul-Onirali, who -would give them a plain denial. 
The conversation here terminated, and Tippoo’s vakeels 
went away in the belief that no deduction would be agreed 
to by any party. In the evening Sir John Kennaway wrote 
tO'Tippoo’s vakeels, relative to the release of prisoners still 
unrelcascd ; among others, there were two officers, named 
Fonblanque and Hoare, confined at Mudgeery. 

Here the conferences ended: shortly afterwards tlie allied 
armies commenced their innrcli towards their respective 
frontiers, and, save general expressions of civility, no furtlicr 
intercourse passed between the Governor-general and the 
S ultaun. 

Tiiipoo gave an ample supply of doolies*' and bearers to 
assist in rcmotdng the sick in liospital, wliich had increased 
in an extraordinary degree during the continuance of the 
.•iege of Scringapatam. 

• A species of litter carried by men callcil bearers. 
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Sir John Shore’s Minute, , 

Dated Calcutta, Feb. 18, 1795. 

W H II.ST hostilities between the Mahrattas and the Nizam are 
yet in suspense, the attention of tliis government is naturally 
called forth to the consideration of probable events, '.which ■ 
may fundamentally change the politiwil situation of afKurs 
in India. It has been already decided, that wc are’ not 
bound by any treaty to take part with any of the contending 
powers against the other, and, in this case, the acts of the 
legislature of Great Britain prohibit an interference that 
would necessarily involve us in hostilities. 

From this decision I <have no reason to apprehend that 
we shall be forced to depart, whilst dissensions prevail be- 
tiveen the Mahrattas and Nizam only ; but if they should 
ultimately end in hostilities, a question may arise on which 
our determination ought previously to be formed, vis.. 
What part this government is bound to take, if Tippoo 
should attack the territories of the Nizam, during hostihties 
between that prince and the Paishwah, cither as a confederate 
of the Mahrattas, or independently. 

The only treaties which have a reference to this question, 
are those concluded at Paungul and Poonah with the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, under the title of Offensive and Defensive 
Alliance, in June and July, 1790. 

Tlie preamble to the treaty with the Nizam specifies three. 
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parties to it, nrul tiint tlie nlliaiicc is agniiist Tippoo Siil- 
taun. Tlio first article confirms the friendship subsisting 
between the tbrcc states liy former treaties, and tbe second 
declares that Tipi>oo having violated Ids cngagcrticnts with 
the contracting ]>owcrs, tlicy have united in a league to 
puni'h him to the utmost of their ability, and to deprive 
him of the means of disturbing the general tranquillity in 
future. The third and subsequent articles, to the ninth 
inclusive, relate to the prosecution of the war, and to objects 
connccleil with it, to the distribution of the conqucacl ter- 
ritories, and to the mode of making pc.icc ; and the tenth 
article of the treaty of I’aungul, which is the thirteenth in 
that of I’oonah, is in the following terms: — 

“ If, after the conclusum of peace witli Tipjxxi, he should 
att.ack or molest cither of the contracting parties, tbe other 
shall join to ptiniOi him, the tnotic and conditions of cflect- 
ing which tlndl be hen'aftcr settled by the contracting 
parties,” 

.The treaty, therefore, from this stnuniary recital of it, is 
rlwrly an allianci* belwcvii llmH: slates for a ileclnretl spe- 
cific object, w ith a pro'-jiectivc clause for the future .security 
of all the contracting parlies ng.niust a common enemy. 

To mcertain, svith ail jxissihlc .accuracy, the mature of the 
ohligalinns of the treaty, I now advert to the negotiations 
preceding the fonmilion of it, and to the discussion of the 
quotesl article, which have taken place stdjsefpient to the war. 

Lqinn receipt of the intelligence that Tip]x)o Iitidinvadtal 
the territories of the Hajah of 'JV.avancoro, instnictions wore 
sent from this government to the residents at Il^’dcrnhad 
and I’oon.ah, to notify its delenniimtion lo.supjvirt our ally, 
and to pnijiose a co-operation with the Nizam and the Mali* 
rntlas against 'J'ipiKKi. 

The resident itt IVKinah, jircvions to the receipt of these 
iiiMruetions, had oht.ained from that court an uiuaajucstcd 
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declaration of its disposition to take part ■\vitli tlie Company 
in the war against Tippoo. , The first advance to the con- 
federacy , was therefore made by ■ tlie Mahrattas, without 
( solicitation or sacrifice on our part. , • 

To the information communicated to the, Nizam, by the 
resident at Hyderabad, of unprovoked aggression of'Tippoo 
against the Rajah of Travancore, and of, the determination 
of this government to support him, and to the expressed 
expectation of the Nizam’s co-operation, his Highness re- 
plied, without qualificaton, that it was his intention, after 
an inteiwiew with the Paishwah, and after’ concerting ivith 
him a plan of attack, to commence hostilities against Tippoo^ 
and that the Governor-general’s resolution very happily 
coincided with his' oum plans, — that it had long been his 
intention to attack Tippoo, and that he had communicated 
it to the Paishwah. ’ ’ , 

■ Tlie Nizam, , however, claimed the merit of, a ready coi 
operation with the English, of a decision in their faypur, 
without waiting to ascertain the disposition of the Pnisliwah, 
and of an earlier commencement of hostilities than he had 
intended. 

The Nizam’s declaration was soon followed by a ques7 
tion from him to the resident, as to the part -which the Com- 
pany would take if, during the absence of his army while 
assisting the Company, the Paishwah inrdted by Tippoo 
should invade the dominions of his Highness ; • and the reply 
of the resident, which he acknowledges to be unguarded, 
was, that the Company might to sacrifice ■ their all hi Ms 
Highness's defence. The minister subsequently requested 
that Lord Cornwallis would introduce in one of his letters 
an expression implying, in general terras, that he should 
consider any attempt to disturb the peace of his Highness’s 
dominions, -ivhilst engaged -with us in the war against Tippoo, 
in the same light as an attempt to disturb those of the Com- 
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pany. He had previously signified his ivish that .the defen- 
sive alliance should he made general, and bodi the Nizam 
and his minister had evinced a disposition to connect them- 
selves by the closest ties ivith tills government. . . 

The folloiving extract from the Governor-general’s letter 
of the 12th April, 1790, to the resident at Hyderabad, will 
furnish the most material information on this subject : — 
You may. likewise take that opportunity to express 
both to himself (the Nizam) and to Azeem-ul-Omrah, how 
highly sensible I am of the liberal manner in which they 
received my propositions to join with the Company in the 
present war, and of the openness and fairness ivith which 
they Jiave discussed the different articles which are to con- 
stitute the terms of our alliance; and you may .give them 
the strongest assurances that they shall have no reason to 
repent of their having treated me ivith so much candour ; 
but that, in return, I shall Jiave pleasure in embracing 
every opportunity that offers to give them convincing proofs 
of ray sincerity and friendship. 

“ I ti'ust that the more that his Highness reflects upon 
the nature of his proposition, that I would engage to inter- 
fere in case the Mahrattas should at any time make unrea- 
sonable demands upon him, he will more clearly see that, 
as the Mahrattas have acceded heartily and cordially to the 
confederacy, it would be highly improper in me to suppose 
that they ivould be inclined to treat one of their own allies 
with injustice ; and, consequently, such an assurance must 
appear to them in a light highly injurious and offensive. 
But, in order to prove to his Highness how anxious I am to 
go every justifiable length to show my regard to his interests, 
and to gratify him in his wishes, you may inform him that, 
provided the Mahrattas do not positively object to it, I 
will agree to its becoming an additional article in the present 
treaty, that, should differences arise between any two of, the 
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confederates, tlie tliird part}' shall he bound to interpose hi^ 
good offices, and to take every means in his po'''’£J‘ to bring 
those differences to,a just and amicable settlement ; and you 
may add to his Highness, to Azeem-ul-Omrah, nnd to Meer 
Abal Kassim, that should an article to that effect be. as- . 
sented to by the Poonak government, and any case should 
arise, in which my interference should, be called upon in 
consequence of it, they nill always find me in the best dis- 
position to endeavour to save his Highness from the necessity 
of submitting to injury.” - 

This is the substance of what preceded the treaty. It 
now remains to state what passed subsequent to it at. the 
period of general pacification at Seringapatitm. Hurry 
Punt, on the part of the Malirattas, and AzeeP’-ul-Omrah, 
Oft tra, entssr. 

into a guarantee treaty, in fuller explanation of the 18th 
and 16th articles of the treaties of Poonah and Paungal, 
with a view to render the terms of them more precise, and 
to define the operations to be pursued by the three contract- 
ing parties, in the event of future molestationi or attack,' by 
Tippoo, against either of them. 

It is unnecessary to detail the negotiations which followed 
these propositions ; it is sufficient to observe the written de- 
claration which the residents were instructed , to deliver to 
their respective courts, if they' manifested evasion, or back- 
wardness in entering into the proposed explaontion, viz., 
“ That we consider the three parties to be bound , to each 
other, to act with their rvliole force against Tippoo,- in, 
the event of his attacking either of tliem, without clear and 
just provocation, but in no other case whatever-” That the 
draft of an explanatory treaty was prepared by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and transmitted to the residents at Hyderabad and 
Poonah, by whom it was explained to the ministers of their 
respective courts, that the Malirattas required time for con- 
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sidering it, but Azccm-iil-Onirali positividy ileclarcd, Ms re- 
solution not to agree to the guarantee treaty, until his 
injister’s request concerning Ivurnool bad been complied 
•nitb ; that be afterwards retracted tbis declaration, and ex- 
pressed bis consent to accede to tbe propositions of Lord 
Cornwallis, without iraiting for the determination of the 
Jlalirattas ; that another draft of an cxplanatory trcaty was 
afterwards prepared by the 'Mabrattas, and that the discus- 
sion has long since been brought to a close, without any 
specific agrecincnt, under a satisfactory declaration from the 
jMahratta minister, that liis state was read}' to act agreeably 
to existing treaties, and an expressed acquiescence of the 
Nizam to the proposed draft of Lord Cornwallis. 

I shall now consider the arguments by which the Nizam 
may be presumed to urge bis claim to our assistance, in the 
went of the premised suppositions. 

That he is by treaty entitled to the assistance of the Com- 
panj', as well as that of the Malirattas, if Tippoo should 
attack his dominions, without just cause or provocation, and 
the defection of one party to the treaty lamnot exonerate 
the otlier from the obligations which it has contracted to 
discharge; that^ so far from being justified in refusing him 
aid against 'J’ippoo, it is incumbent on us to stand forth and 
compel the third party to perforin its stipulations. 

That the article imposing the obligation of assistance is 
clear and positive in its terms, and contains no expression 
or condition to justify a secession on our parts; that his 
reliance in making the trc.aty was ujion our good faith, as 
he not only well knew the treachery of the IMahrattas, but 
plainly intimated his suspicions of it during the preliminary 
negotiations ; that, at the period of making the treaty, our 
interest dictated the necessity of entering into an alliance 
with him, whether the IMahrattas became parties to it or 
not, — ^and it cannot be doubted, that if he had insisted upon 
Vo I,. If. 
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parties to it from forming such alliancess as may be iieces- 
sarj' to his safety ; and upon a supposition that the justice 
of the ivar between the^Nizam and Paishwah is decidedly on 
one side, and that the other has been comjielled into it by 
unprovoked aggression, self-preservation ivould justify an 
alliance between the aggrieved party and Tippoo. On the 
other hand, a confederacy between him and one of the par- 
ties to the triple alliance, against any other party, from 
ambitious motives, may he pronounced a gross infraction of 
that alliance ■with respect to the state confederating ■with 
Tippoo. The inference from this reasoning, in point of 
; fact, bears rather against the Nizam, as his advance towards 
Bidder, if not an act of aggression against the Mahratta 
state, was indisputably with a view to take part in the dis- 
sensions between Sindia and die minister, and so far an 
indication of liostility. In an early stage of those measures 
which have contributed to involve the Nizam in his present 
embarrassment, the consequences of tliem were distinctly 
pointecl out to Azecm-ul-Omrah ; and whilst the impor- 
tance of a good understanding 'with Ballajee Pundhit to the 
prosperity of the Nizam’s government was urged to him, 
lie was at the same time apprized of the destructive ten- 
dency to his Highness’s affairs of a rupture with the Mah- 
rattn minister. 

To support the Nizam against Tippoo, if he should seize 
the opportunity of actual hostility between his Highness and 
the Mahrattas, to attack the territories of the former without 
provocation, must necessarily involve us in a war ivith the 
Mahrattas, a predicament which the obligations of the 
treaty never supposed. I state this as a iiccessary conse- 
quence, for the operations of the field would lead to it ; even 
though the invasion were not originally concerted or intended 
between Tippoo land the Paishwah, we cannot conceive it 
possible for us to figiit against Tippoo alone, in defence of 
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liavc been inserted, if this bad been the intention of the 
contracting parties, it ma}' be replied, that this construction 
is inadmissible, for it requires more than was intended by 
the treaty itself, as it involves the necessity, or, at all events, 
the risk, of a war with one of the parties to it. This is a 
case which the treaty never supposed, and all the stipula- 
tions in it are formed upon a contrary presumption. 

In reply to otlier arguments it may be observed, that 
both the Nizam and the Mahrattas were previou.sly disposed 
to war with Tippoo, and that in all probability they would 
liavc carried this intention into effect, if the Company had 
not been compelled into hostilities with that prince; that 
they embraced tvitli alacrity the favourable opportunity 
afforded them by the determination of this government, and 
can claim no other merit, than that they were induced by it 
to commence their operations at an earlier period than they 
had at first proposed. The clause to which Lord Corn- 
wallis signified his conditional acquiescence was not inserted 
in the tre.-ity, and it is evident that it would have been 
objected to by the lifahrattas. The Nizam himself has 
afforded a proof of the latitude in which he views the article 
of the guarantee treaty under discussion, by his declaration 
to withhold his acquiescence to the proposed explanatory 
en'racement, until our concurrence was obtained to the 
object which ho had in view. 

In discu-ssing the nature and force of the obligations of 
the treaty, we arc not to be biassed by any considerations 
of the weakness of the Nizam, and the probability of an 
attack upon bim only. Such considerations apply to the 
question of expediency, and tlie point of obligation is to 
be argued in the same manner as if the supposition e.xtcnded 
to an attack upon the IMahrattas by Tippoo. If the terms 
of tile treaty, under the stated circumstances, prescribe the 
pbligation of as-sisting the Nizam against Tippoo, they must 
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arguments ivhicli have saticfictl mj- judgment. On the con- 
tmrj', >ve are to conclude that he ivill be inclined to viow 
our neutrality as a desertion of his cause, which ill rejiays 
his co-oj>eration with us, and liis anxiety to unite with us 
hy the closest tics, Wc are therefore, in the occurrence of 
the supjmscd event, which I am far from deeming probable, 
to Imjk to the indi.sjmsition of the Ni/am to the Ilritish 
interests in India, and to the consequences of it. In truth, 
the whole tenor of the Niz.am’.s conduct, from the earliest 
]K'riod, proves that he has been friendly or inimical to tlic 
Urithh government, ns it suitcil his immediate views; and 
that his later union with us has pnxrceded from a motive of 
deriving snjiporl from our countenance and ])owcr. 

Tile apprehensions and dangers Miggcstcil hy this consi- 
dcr.ation arc remote, and, at present, the (piestion, the deei- 
.siou of wliich prc.sumes them, has not been forced upon our 
detennination. Hut whilst they are jiossihlc, it is our duty 
seriou.sly to tveigh the jiroh.'ihle con'cquence.s of neglecting 
the Nizam, or of supporting him against the joint invasion 
of thclSIahratUus and Tip|xx) Sultnun. 

The destruction of the Niz.am'H power, and the nggi-an- 
dizementofthatofhis enemies, must he the consequence of 
le.aving him witlinut support, and Tip])iH)nnd the Miihrnttas 
will of course Ixwme projiortionahly dangerous. 

On the other hand, when we reflect upon the vices and 
iinhecility of the Nizam’.s administration, the impossibility of 
directing his polities, without usuiqiing his government, and 
the tlangcrs of pcrjictual war, the conserjuence of .such inter- 
ference, — when wo consider the difliculty of making any 
eflectu.il imprc.ssion in the Mahrntta stale hy our forces, the 
comparative facility with which llwy might injure us, — the 
magnitude of the i-esourec.s and o.xerlion.s, as well as the 
nmnher of troops both native and F.urojienii, which would 
he rt-rpiircd to oppO‘e the united eH’orls of the ^Inhrnllns 
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consequences following the denial of our assistance, other 
motives occur. The conduct of the British government in 
resenting the attack upon their ally, the Rajah of Travan- 
core,- during the war, and in the negotiations for the termi- 
nation of it, not only gained us the confidence of our allies, 
hut established the British reputation throughout India for 
good faith, firmness, and moderation ; but in weighing these 
motives, we must attend to self-preservation, including the 
permanency of the British possessions in India. 

I have now considered a question which I most sincerely 
hope we shall not be compelled to decide, and I shall take 
this opportunity of recording some reflections which 1 have 
frequently revolved. 

Whether the dissensions between the Paishwah and the 
Nizam are terminated in war or by negotiation, there is too 
much reason to fear that the Nizam will fall under the 
subjection of the Mahrattas, and on this event his power, 
under their controul and direction, will become an accumu- 
lation of their strength, already exorbitant. 

This apprehension cannot liave escaped the Nizam, and 
it seems natural to conclude that, having no expectation of 
our support, he would endeavour to avoid subjection to the 
Mahrattas, by forming an union with Tippoo. Whether 
he lias really ever ])ad this in contemplation I am not 
informed, but I have already assigned reasons which I still 
think satisfactory for deeming it impracticable. 

Surmises have been propagated, on the other hand, of a 
meditated confederacy between Tippoo and the Mahrattas ; 
this also I deem improbable, unless the latter should be 
forced into it by our avowed support of the Nizam against 
them. They are, I presume, satisfied on this head; 
Tippoo would, I doubt not, be ready to accept overtures 
from the Paishwah for such a confedcrac}’-, but I think they 
ivill not bo made, and I entertain little apprehension that 
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neglects nny opportunity of extending its power, or aggran- 
dizing its wcaltli, with little .solicitude as to the rectitude of 
the means employed in obtaining thc.se objects. 

Hut although the accuimdatcd power of the Ufalirnttas 
is great, it is not collected for enterprise without delay and 
difllculty, as wo may learn even from recent events. This 
diflicnlty and dclni- may be imputed to the nature of the 
itfnhratta constitution, to the separate interests and pursuits 
of tlie dependant mcnibers of it, which seldom admit of n 
distant or speedy diversion of their forces, and to the great 
c.xtcnt of the empire from wliich the troops are to be drawn. 
In this divcr.'ity of interests a principle of discord exists, 
which, although it ni.ay disappc-ir whenever the safety of the 
Mahralta state is endangered by attack, ojiens an impedi- 
ment to the union of tlie cflbrts of llie empire for the pnr- 
]K)sc of hostile invasion. 

Fricnd.ship or alliance now subsists between the Hritish 
government and the Mahratta stale, and its feudatories, the 
Ilaj.ah of llcrar, Sindia, and Jlolkar; but though some 
advantage may arise from a friendly connexion with the 
feudatories, and greater perhaps from the np[)rchension 
which they may entertain of danger to their rcsju'ulive in- 
terests in the event of ho.stilitic.s hetwoen the Hritish and 
the jrahrnlla state, it would be unsafe to rely too much 
upon this considcrnlioii; on the contrary, if that event 
should occur, whilst w-o employed the best means which 
po!ic_v could suggest to effect n disunion of interests among 
the did’erent ehicftiiins, our exertions musL I)c made on an 
expectation of the united ojiposiiion of all. 

■With rc.specl to all the powers in India, our aetunl .secu- 
rity is onr strength, hut with rcg.anl to the IMahratta.s the 
alarm of danger is lessened, by a consideration that a wider 
and safer career is open to their ambition, in tlie absolute 
subjection of mimerous petty stales in Hindustan, some of 
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encouraged and rewarded. Before the late war, reports 
were . continually propagated of liis cruelty and tyrann}', 
with respect 'to his subjects in Malabar,— they were not ill 
founded, but that they were greatly exaggerated may be 
established by one consideration, that, during the contest 
with him, no person of character, rank, or influence, in his 
hereditary dominions, deserted his cause. With less bigotry 
than is usually imputed to him, we know his zeal for bis re- 
ligion to be strong, and liis ambition acquires new motives of 
action from this principle. 

Since the termination of hostilities, he has faithfully dis- 
charged all the obligations of the treaty of peace, and his 
attention appears to have been more immediately dii’ected 
to the improvement of his finances by economy, to the 
internal administration of his country, and to repair and 
strengthen Seringapatam. No part of his conduct has in- 
dicated hostility towards us or our allies, but we have infor- 
mation that he entertains a particular resentment against the 
Nizam, and a contempt for him. 

■ His obvious policy is to wait until events produce a dis- 
union amongst the confederates, and to foment it if he can. 

The weakness of the Nizam’s administration would pro- 
bably have an irresistible temptation to his resentment and 
ambition, if he were not protected by the triple alliance, but 
the subversion of the British power, as opposing the firmest 
barrier to his, ambition, must naturally be the object which 
he has most in view. 

. Of tlie three powers, therefore, which I have mentioned, 
I sliall observe, that the aid of tlie Nizam can never enable 
us to hold the balance of India, — that the ambition of Tip- 
poo has more and stronger motives for action than that of 
the Mahrattas — and that the consolidation of our alliance 
with the latter is an object of the first importance to us. 
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been infonned by the Itigbt Ilonburnbic Tresident of Fort 
St. George, in n letter of the 18th December, ilmt, for 
similnr tvasoii<:, he Jind c.nlle<l for n list of stores niul pron- 
.sioiis on tl)c frontier coast — lliat he %voiild lake care that they 
were ninply supplied, and that the c.nnip ctjuipago should 
be in a .state of jircparation to admit of our t.aking tlie field 
tiixm a short notice. To these measures I expre.sscd my 
aincurrcncc, and the IJoartl may Tccolicct my verbal coin- 
im!nic.nuon of them. 

In llcngjd, ns far as immediate precaution may be ex- 
pedient, little remains to be done. The Comnmndcr-in- 
chief long ago notice<l an evil of a very serious londcney, 
tlic dispersion of the regular troops in detachinent.s itpon 
civil .servici"!. Exclusively of the impossibility of enforcing 
a proper di.scipline over troops so dividctl, it would be difil- 
cull to collect any con'ider.ablo body at a sliort warning, in 
any part of the provinces, Calcutta, perhaps, excepted*, and 
nbatever reliance we m.'iy place on the submission, timi- 
dity, or nttacimu'ni of the subjects of this government, 
nothing can be more obvious than the necessity of being 
jirejiarcsl ntnil times to cpiell insurrection. 

At tlicviTbal or recorded suggestion r)f the Commamler- 
iti-cbief, some information was calk'd for, ns preparntoty 
to an arrangement for correcting the evil noticed by lihii, 
and l.itely fnriluT iiifornmtion has been refjuired. It will 
probably lie ready by the }>eriml of bis return to the I’resi- 
dency, wbicb may be very shortly cxjiccted, and we may 
then avail ourselves of bis advice nml assistanee in forming 
the jut'essary arrangements. 

lliit after the maturesl rolleclion on our situation in this 
country, on the jxilie.y, the ebnraeter, the forces, and am- 
bition of the didereiil jiowers in India, nml the dislike 
nbich they iiinsl entertain to the manner.s, religion, and 
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I luavc ever been diKjio.scd to nilliere as literally as possible 
to the strictest interjirct.ation of tbc restrictive clause in the 
act of parli.inient against entering into hostilities ; but in 
the course of inj- present reflections one question has origi- 
nated from itj ivhich I think proper here to state. To pur- 
sue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in 
India arc dcclaretl (in tlic prc.nnblc to the clause) to be 
mea,sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of 
the nation ; and with this preamble the prohibition against 
declaring war or commencing hostilities is connected, except 
where hostilities have actually been commenced, or prepara- 
tions actually made for the coinmcnccincnt of hostilities 
against the llritish nation in India, or against .some of the 
states or princes dependent thereon, or whose territories the 
Unitcil Company shall be at such lime engaged by any sub- 
sisting treaty to defend or gu.arantee. 

This clause, in literal construction, if any interpretation 
of the guarantee treaty with the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo be adniitted, is decisive ng.ninst any inter- 
ference on our parts in bis favour against Tipjioo, without 
the co-operation of the Itlabrattas; and the circumstances 
of the case arc such, under all tbc con.sider.ations statal, n.s 
to confirm the construction in point of cxpwliency. 

Ilut it is possible that, without any view to the extension 
of our dominions by conquest, a case might arise in which 
the security of the llritish possessions in India might be 
best consulted at the risk and even certainty of hostililic.s, 
by taking part with one state against another; and the 
question, upon this supposition, is, whether we should be 
justified in such a detennination, where we arc not bound 
by treaty to defend or guarantee the state which it might 
be expedient to n.ssisl? — and it should, I think, be referred 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


c 
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To thoil’ particiilai- notice, also, the question .which is tlie 
subject of- this . niinute should be pointed ^ out; rSpeatiiig 
my opinion • of the hnprobabilitj': of its being forced upon 
ouv decision, that we ina}' obtain their instructions for our 
guidance at any future period^ in ease, it -should hereafter 
occur. 

(Signed) Shore, , 

Feb. 18,170£!._ 
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and tlic scciiritics wliidi might row be provided against the 
return of our actual danger. ' • 

The first consideration required an attentive examination 
of the proclamatioa issued at the Isle of France, together 
with all the collateral circumstances accompanying that 
extraordinary publication. The proclamation made its first 
ajjpcarancc at Calcutta in a newspaper of the 8th of June.' 

Ujwn the first view of the subject, I was much inclined 
to doubt the' authenticity of the proclamation. It seemed 
incredible, that if the French rcall}- entertained a design of 
furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would publicly declare that 
design, when no other apparent end could be answered by 
such a declaration excepting that of c.vposing the project, in 
its infancy, to the observation of our governments both at 
home and in India, and of preparing both for a timely and 
cfiectnal resistance. It did not appear more probable that 
Tippoo, wiiatovcr miglit be his secret design, should have 
risked so public and unguarded an avowal of liis hostility. 
However, even under these circumstances, I ihouglit it ad- 
visable to transmit a copy of the proclamation to the 
governor of Fort St. George, in a private letter of tl>c Oth 
of June, nj)pri7,ing him that if the jiroclnmation should 
prove authentic, it must lead to a serious remonstrance from 
this government to Tippoo, the result of which rcmoii- 
slrancc must be uncertain. IVIy letter, therefore, directed 
bin) to turn liis attention to the means of collecting a force 
uiwn the coast, if nccessif}’ should unfortunately rcfiuirc 
such a incasnre. 

Tlic first regidnr niitlicnticalion of the proclamation ^vhich 
I received was contaijicd in the letter from Lord iVincartney 
of the 28th of March, and hi that from Sir Hugh Christian 
of the same date, received on the 18th of June.' It could 
now no longer be doubled that the proclamation actually 
Jiad been issued by the. Governor-general of flic Isle of 
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clt^Mtcllcd trro ambassadors to' the Isle of France, and that 
tile proclamation iii question was jjublisbcd subsequent to 
tbdr arrh-al and during their residence in that island; 
TlicSc factsxvould perhaps bare been suflicicnt, without fur- 
ther inquiry, to warrant a strong presumption that tliis pro- 
clamation, purporting to declare the objects of the embassy, 
must have been framed with the consent and knowledge of 
tlie ambx-^sadors of Tippoo, then on the spot, and must 
have corraspnndcd with (heir instructions from their sove- 
reign,’ whose orders they would scarcely have ventured to 
exceed, in a matter of such serious consequentc ns the coU- 
clusioii of an alliance ofiensive and defensive with (he 
French.' In order, however, to obtain the most accurate 
infonnation with rcsjidct to (he circumstances attending the 
reception of the embassy, the publication of the proclama- 
tion, and the conduct of the ambassadors, I examined upon 
oath some respectable persons who trere present in the Isle 
of France during the residence of the ambassadors at Port 
Nord Ouest. From (be concurrent testimony of these 
persons,- since corroborated l)y intelligence from various 
quarters, 1 obtainctl a corrected account of the whole trans- 
action. 

. ■ Tippoo despatched two ambassadors, wlio embarked at 
Mangalore for the Isle of France, and arrived there at the 
close of the month of January, 1798. Tliey hoisted Tip- 
poo’s colours upon entering the harbour of Port Nord Quest ; 
wcre rcbcived publicly and formally by the French govern- 
meht, with every circumst.nncc of distinction and respect ; 
and were entertained, during their continuance in the island, 
at the pliblic expense. Previonsiy to their arrival, no idea 
or niraour existed in the island Of any aid to be furnished 
to 'I’ippno by tlio French, or of any j)rospect of ii war bc- 
Iwecii him and ilie Company. i 

■ Tlie second day after the arrival of the ambassadors, an 
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of Tipjwo, for the purpose of enticing recruits to enlist. . 
They proposed to levy men to any pr.icticablc extent, stating 
tliclr powers to he unlimited uitli respect to the numbers of 
the force to be raised. 

The nn)ba.ssador.s were aided and assisted in a levy of one 
hundred officers and fifty privates, for tlic service of Tippoo, 
under tlie terms and for the puqioses stated in the procla- 
mation. Few of the officers arc of any experience or .skill, 
and the privntc.s are the refuse of the lowest class of the 
democratic rabble of the i.slnnd : some of them are volun- 
teers ; others were taken from tlic prisons and com}TcIIctl to 
embark : .several of them arc CaflVces and people of half- 
caste. ^Yith such of ihc.se troops ns were volunteers the 
amba.ssadors entered into .scveml .stipulations and engage- 
ments ill the name of Tippoo, 

On.thc 7tli of ^farch, 1703, the nmba.s,sadors cmb.-irked 
on Iward tlic French frigate. La Preneusc, together with 
the force thus raised ; and they publicly declared an inten- 
tion of proceeding to the I.«lc of Pourbon, with the hojjc of 
obtaining more recruits for the r.nme service. 

The ])roe!nmation, therefore, originated in the arrival of 
the nmba-s.sadors at the Isle of France, was distributed by 
their agents, was avoived in every p.art by their own public 
declaration, and, finally, was executed according to its 
tenor by their pcr.sonal assistance and co-operation. 

The jiroclamntion itself furnishes the tnosl powerful in- 
ternal evidence of the concurrence of the nnibas.5ador.s in all 
its essential parts. The principal facts stated therein arc : — 
“ Tlint 'J'ippoo Sultaun, through two ambassadors, de- 
spatched for the pnqiosc to the Isle of France, had addressed 
letters to tlie colonial as.sembly of the I.slc of France, to all 
the gcncrnl.s <anplo 3 'cd there, and to the executive directory' 
of I’rnncc; and Iiad made tlic following propositions : — 

“ 1st. 'J’lial lie desired to form an alliance oll'cnsive and 
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jwngrajili contain'; n tlira-t rcferciu’c to tlib jiovcrs of the 
atnhn'^s.ntior?, :uul I'npnpc'i on their hchnif that tlicy ^Itall 
enter into certain ftipiiintioh';, in the name of tlicir «jvo- 
reicn, \rith rc'^peel to tlic par and final difcliargc of sitcli 
French Mihjccts f.hall cnlUl in hie army under the cotidi- 
tions of the jiroclatnalion. The accounts wliicli I Imve 
rccfired froju the Tslc of France concur in Mating that the 
nnileiefadors openly acted under this part of the. pnsclanin- 
tioi), and in the name of Tippoo entered into ongagenicnts 
and rliptdations with the recniits, according to tlic lu'.sur- 
ance.s t]>ecified in the proelamalion. 

i^rotuienr cle llniee, now master attendant at Mangalore; 
ftatixl to one of the nitnc^sc's whotn 7 exnntitied the wliolo 
nd><tanre of the engagements nhich had passcxl personally 
iK-lwirn him and the nml)ass,-)d()rs, nil of which engage- 
ment.s referred immediately to Tijijioifs intention of com- 
ineneing war nixm the Coinjiany, with the aid of the French 
force then alKitit to Ik- leviwl. And it is rertain that, tvith- 
o!il ‘oine .‘iicli <-ngageinenf, not a volunteer could have hecti 
ra’jM-d in the Isle of France for the Kerviee of Ti[>p(K). . . 

It nj)|ienrs, from the evidence which 1 have collect wl, 
that the nniIia‘'-n<lors had not Iimnpht to the Isle of Fiance 
a supply of tnasiire snlhcicni for advancing honnty money 
to the recniiis. It wa' stated that an npiirehen-'ton of the 
liiiglish erniscr?* h.ad jireveiiled the emharknlioii of treasure 
fur this purjKise; and nodonhi was entertained, tliat if the 
ninhas-ndors hml Ikvh iK'tter provided with mntiey, they 
might have rai<.id a ninch greater nninher of men, who 
refu'csl to engage on the mere 'ceiirity of promiM’s in the 
name of 'i'ip[ioo. 

The nmha'S’idor'. together with the force thus eol- 
livl'd, during the lime of their misMon in the Isle of 
I'nince, hmded from the frigate Lit ]'reneti;,e at Jtfangnlore, 
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from, the, French. to declare war against the Company, for 
the express piirjjose of expelling the British nation from 
India. ' . ■ . 

. Fourthly. — ^That the ambassadors demand unlimited mi- 
litary succour from the French, and levied a militiuy force 
in the Isle of France, with the declared object- of .com- 
mencing immediate war against the British nation in India. 

Fifthly. — That this force has been actually • landed in 
Tippoo’s country, and publicly admitted into his sendee with 
signal marlcs of approbation; and that the ambassadors 
have hben received with similar distinction. . 

Sixtiily. — Tliat Tippoo Sultaun (hy receiving with 
public marks of approbation his ambassadors, who had con- 
cluded in his name an offensive and defensive alliance witli 
the French, and by admitting into his service the military 
force raised for effecting the objects of that alliance) has 
personally ratified the engagements contained in the procla- 
mations of the Governor-general of the Isle of France, 
and lias proceeded to act under these engagements, con- 
formably to the tenor of that proclamation. 

, Seventhly. — That although the succour actually received 
by Tippoo Sultaun under liis offensive alliance with the 
French is inconsiderable, yet the tenor of the proclamation, 
the proposition made to the French government for unli- 
mited military aid, and the declaration of the ambassadors, 
have proved, that it was the intention of Tippoo Sultaun 
to receive into Ins service the largest force which he could 
obtain, for the purpose of commencing a war of aggression 
against the' Company in India. 

Having thus entered into offensive and defensive engage- 
ments with the enemy, having proceeded to collect, in con- 
junction with the enemy, a force, openly destined to act 
against the possessions of the Company, having avowed 
through his public ambassadors, that ho lias completed his 
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Tipjioo Sultmni's rcyeiitmcnt was not tol)c nppcasctl liy nn}' 
ojncilmtory advances on our part, nor by any other means 
Uian llie recovery of bis lo->t jiowcr, ibe disoraco of the: 
JJritidi anus, and llic min of the JJritisli interests in India. 
IVitli s\ich views it was fxjK-ctwl (bat be would eagerly em- 
brace tbe first favourable occasion of striking a blow against 
our jw.'scsfions ; and bis intriguesat tbe Court of Hyderabad 
androonab, togellier with bis embassy to Zeniaun Shall, nl- 
tbongb manngcil with sncli a degree of c.aution ns to avoid 
llio appearance of direct acts of aggression, were siilllcicnt in- 
dications of an hostile mind. But none of these circnmstancM 
Jinvc, in any dcga-c, an'cclcd the conduct of the Company’s 
servants towards him; tbe correspondence between him and 
Ibe late Governor-general, and tbe letters from Bombay on 
tbe sidijcct of tbe district of Wynaatl, funiisb ample proofs 
of a fincere desire to bring that question to a fair issue, 
“ icith thr cofisi'nl mid hwirlcilgc of boVi pnrlir.i," nc- 
cording to tbe tenor of tbe 7tb i\r(iclc of tlie Ta*.aty of 
Scringapatnm ; mid I c.an nppe.al to tlie letter which I dc- 
sjiatclicd to liitri soon after in\' arrival in Bengal, proposing 
an mnic.nble adjustment of tbe raiiie (picslion, ns well ns of 
his recent claims iijioii rertaiii parts of tbe district of 
Coorg, for a testimony of the pacific spirit which has 
niarkeil my first commnnicatioii with liim ; .iltliougb, jicr- 
bajis, n less mild i-cprescntalioii might linve been justified by 
bis unwarrantable precipiintioii in stationing a railitnry 
force on the frontier of Coorg, before lie laid niade iiiiy 
trial of the pre-cribed and regular eliaiiticls of negotiation. 
Tijijxxi Sullunn cannot, therefore, allege even the pretext 
of grievance to jialliate (be ebnrarter of bis recent nets; 
be Ims, indeed, alleged none, lint lias constantly professed 
tbe imisi sincere desire to ni.aiiitain the relations of amity 
•and pence with the Comp.any. .In bis letters to Sir .Tolin 
Shore, written a short time before tlie reliirii of bis iim- 
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of France to tlie destruction of our empire in India.’ ’The’ 
prosperity of our settlements in India lias long' been the 
primary^ and undisguised object of the jealousy of France, 
avoM'ed by all her niinisters in every negotiation, and by'all 
her rulers in every stage of her innumerable revolutions. 
Tippoo, therefore, might reasonably hope that, if the cessation 
of hostilities on the continent of Europe should at anytime 
enable the French Directory to turn their views to the' 
disturbance of the peace of India, such an adventure would 
be among the earliest of then- operations. • 

The conclusion of a peace upon the continent of Europe,' 
the weak state of the internal governments of Poonah and, 
Hyderabad, the existing disputes apparently precluding 
all co-operation and concert between these two powersj 
added to the gi-oning strength of a French faction, every ' 
part of India may have appeared, both to Tippoo and to* 
the French, to offer a favourable opportunity for the pro- 
secution of their joint design. 

The premature disclosure of this design may, perhaps, be 
imputed rather to the policy of M. Malartitjue, than to the- 
imjirudence of Tippoo. 'Whether the scope of that policy 
was to involve us in a w.ar with Tippoo, or to expose his 
treachery to our view, is yet a matter of doubt ; but what- 
ever circumstances occasioned the premature disclosure of 
the design ; whether the design was wisely or rashly con- 
ceived, whether it has partially succeeded, or entirely failed, 
are questions, the solution of which in no degi'ee affects 
the offensive nature of an aggression so unprovoked, and 
of a violation of faith so flagrant and unqualified. ' The 
history of the world scarcely furnishes an instance in which 
any two powers have united in a confederacy, or alliance,’ 
previously with- the s.ame motives. The party proposing 
an offensive alliance - against the Company cannot be ab-' 
solved from the consequences of such an act, by -any appa- 
Voi„ II. f 
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of a doubtful character, might admit of a satisfactory expla- 
natioh. But ivlicre there is no doubt tlicre can be no mnU 
ter for explanation. The act of Tippoo’s ambassadors, 
ratified by liimsclf, and accompanied by the landing of 
a French force in his country, is a public, unqualified, 
.and unambiguous dccl.iralion of ivar, aggravated by. an 
avowtil that the object of the war is neither cx 2 '>lanation,- 
reparation; nor security, but the total destruction of the 
British government In India. To affect to misunderstand 
an insult .md injur)’ of such a complexion, would argue a 
consciousness either of wc.Tknoss or of fear. No state in 
India c.an misconstrue the conduct of Tippoo ; the corre- 
spondence of our residents at Hyderabad and Poonab suffi- 
cicntl)- manifested the construction which it bears at both 
those courts, and in so clear and plain a cause our demand 
of explanation would be justly attributed Cither to a defect 
of spirit or of power. The result of such a demand would 
therefore be the disgrace of our char.icter, and the diminu- 
tion of our influence and consideration in the eyes of our 
.lilies, and of every power in India. If the moment should 
appcjir ^favour.ablc to the execution of Tippoo’s declared 
design, he would answer such a demand by ah immediate 
attack ; if, on the other band, Jiis preparations should not 
be sufficiently advanced, be would deny the existence of his 
engagements with France — would persist in the denial until 
he had reaped the full benefit of them ; and, finally, after 
having completed the improvement of his own army, and 
received the necessary assistance of an additional French 
force, he would turn the combined strength of both' against 
our possessions, with an alacrity and vigour inspired by 
our inaction, and with advantages redoubled by our delay. 
In the present case, the idea, therefore, of demanding ea:- 
flanaiion must be rejected .as being disgraceful in its prin- 
ciple, and frivolous in its object. The demand of reijara-- 

f 2 
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full extent of hi' ncknowlwlgctl expectation*;. Tliis, thcrc- 
forv, !!• not inerel v tlicm.'e of an injury to he rcp.aircd, hut 
of ilip public .«afety to Iw fccured afpiin*;! the prc'enl and 
future de^i^n*: of an irreconcilcable, dc^peratOj and trearher- 
oiis eiuiuy. .Against an enemy of tliis dcscrijUion no cfTcc- 
tunl .•y.'ciirity can he obtained, othenvisc than by .such a re- 
duction of his jwsver ns shall not only dcfc.at his actual pre- 
paration, but establish a permanent restraint upon bi.s future 
means of ofTcnrc. 

To this sjrecles of security our right j.s muiuc'slionable, 
u|vm the grounds already st.nteri. ]lut it c.aunot be sup- 
peetl that Tipjion Sultaun will voluntarily concede to us a 
scrurity of this nature .against the eiTects of his own resent- 
ment, treachery, and ambition, and against the snccefs of 
the most favourite projects of his mind. 

Hince, then fore, the principles of justice, and of the l.aw 
of nations, entitle us to such a security, and since we c.innot 
jyi's'hly ohtain it liy the voluntary concession of Tippoo 
i^iilt.iini, it is the right of the Company to compel him to 
yi'-ld it, and it is cijunlly my duty to use that coiujiulslon 
without delay, provided the infen*st of the Company com- 
miltcsl to my charge lie not more endnngervsl by the atleinjit, 
linn hy the unrestrained progress of his preparations for 
"•ar. In pnijyirlioii to the continual jirogress of Tipjwio’s 
preparations, he will aerjuiro wore dirisively tlie ndvantiigo 
of iioldingin his Ii.ands the issues of jK’.acc and svar, together 
with till’ jjower of K’lecting the lime and nnxle of his long- 
incditaital attack uj>on onr jKissc.S'ions. lie ii.as not yet 
obtainet! .any formidable accession of strength from bia 
aliianre with France, nor is it probable that any such acces- 
sion will reach bis country within .a short period, certainly 
not before the elosenf the mon'/xm on the coast of Mal.ab.ar. 
AVhile lie shall retain the ready means of intercourse by sen 
w-iili the French government, it cannot bo doubted that 
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It is, therefore, evident that the rights and interests of 
the Company concur to demand from this goveiiimerit every 
practicable effort to anticipate the execution of .Iris projects 
of Vengeance, by attacking him on all sides without delay. 
In this train of reasoning I was confirmed, by adverting to 
the general tenor of the orders of the Court of Directors, 

• and of the proceedings of this government with reference to 
the contingency of a Prench force landing af any time in 
the territories of Tippo'o Sultaun. 

The orders of the Court of Directors uniformly enjoin, 
that the landing of a French force in Tippoo’s country 
should be “ the signal for our attack upon him.” The 
construction of those orders by the late Governor-general 
in Council, in his instructions to the President iti Council 
of Fort St. George, of 12th September, 1796, appears to 
have been, that the number of the Prench force should be 
considerable in order to justify our attack. But I am 
persuaded that the real intention of tlie late Governor- 
general in these instructions could not have been to declare 
that the justice or policy of attacking Tippoo was here- 
after to be measured solely by the magnitude of any French 
force landed in his country. It is certainly true, that, on 
the one hand, the landing of a considerable French force 
in Tippoo’s country would be an unquestionable indication 
of his hostile intentions against the British power ; while, 
on the other hand, the landing of a few French officers and 
privates, and even their admission into the service of Tippoo, 
might, under certain circumstances, be supposed to manifest 
nothing more than a disposition to improve the general 
discipline of his armies, without implying any formed design 
of war against the Company or their allies. This, I am 
persuaded, is the only view in which the late Governor- 
general in Council could consider the magnitude of the 
French force landed in Tippoo’s country, as the foundation 
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the. coasts oPi Coromandel, and' Malabar, and at Bombay, 
should-be ^immediately assembled and I entertained a very 
sanguine, hope that active operations might have been com- 
menced, so early' as, with the co-operation of his Majesty’s 
squadron on the coast of Malabar (which Ilear-admii-al 
Rainier- had promised), might have secured the effectual, 
reduction of Tippoo’s power before any assistance could 
have reached liira from France. But I never proposed to 
undertake any attack upon him, of which the success could 
be doubtful in the judgment of those whose opinions must 
always govern mj’’ discretion in every question of military 
detail. ' 

- , The avowed design of Tippoo ; the state of his prepara- 
tions for war, (which, notwithstanding liis late disappoint- 
ment, was certainly forward as far as regarded his own 
troops) ; the uncertainty of the motives which might impel 
the violence of his temper to action ; and my knowledge of 
the indiscreet zeal with wliich he has frequently pursued his 
favourite object of revenge against the British power, -^all 
concurred to urge the necessity of placing ourselves in a 
state of preparation for war, at least equal to that of his 
army. These measures appeared to me not matters of 
choice, but of indispensable duty. I could not suffer the 
security of the Carnatic to rest on so precarious a founda-- 
tion as the forbearance of Tippoo Sultaun and of his French 
allies. .‘To resume the power of meeting him in the field, 
and to replace in our hands the option which he then pos- 
sessed of accommodating the time of attack to circumstances 
and events, appeared to me to be the most prudent step 
which could be immediately adopted, whatever might here- 
after be the service to which our force might be applied. 
The orders therefore which I gave for assembling the army, 
(although pointed more particularly at the execution of the 
plan of operations which I have just now detailed,) wero 
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foundcfl upon principles independent of the practicabDity of 
that plan, and were connected not only with the immediate 
■defence of the Carnatic, but with otiier comprehensive mea- 
sures of permanent precaution and security, to which my 
views liave been extended at every jieriod Of this crisis. 
When I submitted my ideas of the time and objects of the 
proposed attack upon Tippoo to those military authorities 
which I shall always consider with respect, it seemed to be 
their, opinion that the state of our army admitted no doubt 
of the idtimate success of tlie plan which' -I had proposed. 
If its speedy accomplishment had appeared to them ns cer- 
tain as its ultimate success, I should not have iiesitated a 
moment in directing the commencement of offensive opera-, 
■tions; but I found that, instead of deriving to the interests 
of the Company the inestimable advantages of a sudden and 
rapid reduction of Tippoo'’s means of offence, the result of 
such an attempt was likely to lead to a tedious, protracted, 
and expensive, although vdtimately successful war, Tlie 
obstacles which arose were of a nature not to be sur- 
mounted by any degree of present actirity or resoltition, 
aldiougb they originate in causes which I trust may be 
removed by^ future diligence and perseverance. 

The result of my earliest inquiries convinced me that 
radical defects existed in the mih'tary establishments on the 
coast of Coromandel, which were afterwards confirmed by 
the concurrent testimony of the Governor of Fort St. 
•George, and of the Adjutant-general of that establishment. 
I have entered into a particular consideration of this testi- 
mony in a minute recorded in the secret department, of the 
20th' of July', to which I desire to refer on this-pai’t of the 
subject. The letter of the goveniment of Fort St. George 
of the lOtli of July' proceeds far beyond the limits of. any 
opinion which I had ever formed or heard with respect to 
the difficulty of restraining the hostility of Tippooy , In tliat 
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•letter the President in Council even deprecates the ordinary 
precautions of defence, lest the3' should draw down the 
resentment of the Sultnun upon our unprotected possessions. 

The expense of a protracted war, and the evil eficcts 
■■which such a calamity must produce upon the trade of the 
•Company, upon their pecuniary nflairs at home, upon the 
welfare of their subjects in India, and upon the general state 
of the public revenue and credit of Great Britain, now 
pressed witb great weight upon in}' mind ; and the embar- ■ 
rassment of our finances aggravated all the difficulties of 
my situation. The question was now entirely changed; 
the plan which I originally had in contemplation was nothing 
more than a militar}’ expedition, of short duration, of no 
heavy expense, and of certain success ; with tlie additional 
advantage that success would certainly exonerate out 
•finances, and throw the whole expense of the tmdcrtnking 
upon the enemy who had provoked it. But it now appeared 
that I could not hope to effect any of my proposed objects 
without encountering the expense and inconvenience of <i 
long war. 

In this state of the question the condition of our allies 
occurred as an insuperable obstacle to our progress. Al- 
tbougb the assistance of tbe Paisbwah and of the Nizmn 
might not have been deemed indispensable, in an expedition 
of tbe nature which I have described, I have always been 
apprized tliat an offensive war of any long duration in lily- 
Forc would be difficult if not impracticable, ivithout the 
effectual aid of the Paishw.ah and of the Nizam in facili- 
tating the supplies of provision to our army in the field. 

The state of the courts of Hyderabad and of Poonah 
afforded no hope of their early co-opcraliou with us ; and 
altliough I had determined to take the most expeditious 
measures for restoring both our allies to tlic power of ful- 
filling their defensive cngagcihcnts with us, I could not 
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circuinslan«s vliieli linvc cfiecteil, or which now iiifliicnco, 
t!)e general hnlanrc of power in India. 3 

The primary objects of the treaties of Poonali ami Paun- 
gtil, comhinctl with the treatt' of Scringapalani, were to 
diminish TijijxH) Snltaun's means of future aggression, hy 
rcdiieiiig his rc'^urccs and territory, and to provide an cOi- 
ctcnl defeiitc .against him, by .strengthening the Paishwali 
and the Nizam, by uniting their interests with ours, .and by 
•(■curing their coojKT.ation in any future war with M 3 ‘fore. 
On the otiicr hand, a part of the jHilic^' of tlic troalv' of 
Fcringapalam seems to have Ireen to prc-'ciTC Tippoo .Sul- 
taim that degree of pnecr wliirh might enable him to 
maintain a lial.anee vith the jVIahratt.as and the Nizam, in 
such a tiianner tlml tlie intcrjKisition of our force might 
always tuni tl>e scale. 

It is i.vidcnt that the pdics' of this sy.stcm has been cn- 
tirel)' fnistrnted bv the course of recent events, .and that 
neither tlie Pnishwnh, the Nizam, nor Tip]>oo Sullmin, now 
tvf.ain the same relative position which tlics' held at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of !5eringap.alam, cither with respect 
to one another, or to our interc.sis. 

Since the conehi'-inn "of the ])e.ace of Seringajj.alnm, the 
jwiwcr and re'ources of the Court of Hyderabad have been 
constaniU' decrniing, the disgrace svhicli fell upm the 
Nizam's arms, in the nnfortnnntc omlc.st sviih the Jlah- 
rattns at Kurdelnli, redneed the militar)’ eiiaracter of the 
Court of Ifyderahnd to the lowest point of degradation. 
'J'hc treaty in which that defeat teniiinnted eomjileted tin,* 
linmiliaiifm of the Nizam; he wns eomjjelled to .sacridcc .a 
jMiriion of territory, to engage to j)a\' ii fine of tlirce crorcs 
of rupees, .and to sidmiit to the en|)livit 3 ' of Ilia niiiiislcr, 
z\zeem nl Omrah, wlio vns earned a prisoner to Poonah. 
Azeem ul Oinrnh re-ided at Pmnmh during the late eonvnl- 
.•ioiis in the Maiirntt.a govennnem,nnd, altlioiigh a prisoner. 
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1792, when it served with Lord Cornwallis’s army, its 
strength was not greater than one thousand five hundred 
men at the highest estimation, and its discipline very de- 
fective. At the battle of Kurdelali, in 1795, its strength 
amounted to about eleven thousand men ; during the rebel- 
lion of Ali Jab, and in a variety of service in which the corps 
has since been emploj'ed, it Ims acquired experience and 
sldll, and it is now composed of thirteen regiments of two 
battalions each, amounting in the whole to upwards of 
fourteen thousand men. Its discipline, according to every, 
recent account, is very considerably improved, insomuch, 
tliat although inferior to our native force, jt is said to be su-. 
perior in nearly an equal proportion to the ordinary scale of 
the infantry in the service of any of the native powers. Be- 
sides field-pieces to each regiment, a park of forty pieces of 
ordnance, chiefly brass, from twelve to thirty-six pounders, 
with a well-trained body of artillery-men, (including a 
number of Europeans,) is attached to the corps ; a founda- 
tion has also been laid for raising a body of cavalry, to act 
with the corps of infantry. The chief officers of this corps 
are all Frenchmen, of the most violent principles of jaco- 
binism; many of the privates served originally with the 
French native force at Pondicherry ; and the whole corps 
constitutes an armed Frcncli party of gi-eat power, zcpl, 
and actirity. The efforts of this party arc continually em- 
ployed to magnify tlic power, resources, and success of 
France; and to depreciate the character, force, and credit 
of Great Britain, in the eyes of the court of Hyderabad ; 
and it appears by authentic intelligence, that wherever any 
detachment of this corps has been stationed for any con- 
siderable time, a most unfavourable Impression has been, 
produced against the character of the British nation. 

The death of Monsieur Ilaymond, which happened a 
few months past, appeared likely to impair the influence of 
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-•Vzccin 111 Omrali lias dcclnrctl to be unable to control the 
overbearing spirit and formidable power of the French 
faction. After a protracted negotiation, Azeem ul Onirah 
liiis at length, with nuicli difliculty, and by an extraordi- 
nnrj' clTort, obtained the siirrcndcr of two subadars, who 
were the principal contrivers of the desertion. 

JlonsieurPcrron and liis odicers maintain a correspondence 
with a faction at the Nizam’s court, denominated the 
Pagah partj', being coniposetl principall}' of the officers of 
bis Highness’s body guard of cavalry. 

The Pagah party has long been connectctl with Tippoo 
.Sultaun, and is enlircl}’ adverse toAzeeni ul Onirah, and to all 
the friends of the llritish interests at the court of Ilydcrabad. 

It must not lie forgotten that in the year 179b', during 
the detention of Azeeni ul Oinrah at Poonah, the French 
faction, with the avsistance of the Pagah party, ])rcvniled 
upon the Nizam to dismiss the IJritish detachment, and 
took ftich measures in concert with Tipjioo (a large body of 
whose army marelied in this crisis to the frontier of the 
Nizam’s dominions) as w-otild have enabled tlicm to disjxjso 
of the Miccessinn to thcMusnud according to their ple.asure, 
if the Nizam's death had Iinppeneil in that crilic.al con- 
juncture. At this period of time the I’rcnch contrived to 
obtain the grant of the large jnghire sinec resunieil. This 
grant was considered as (he first step towards the establish- 
ment of a territorial revenue ; and there can be lU) doubt 
that it would have led to that necessary foundation of 
I'hiropcan power in India, if the death of Monsieur Ha 3 - 
mond had not enabled Azeem ul Otnrah to fnislnite the 
jirojcct. I'lie I'rench officers at Hyderabad maintain a 
direct correspondence with their countrymen in the service 
of TipiKKj Sultaun and of Sindi.a'. 

'i'he latest accounts from the resident at Hyderabad, slate 
that French ofiicers and adventurers arrive coniinuall)' at 
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peace from an cstablislimcnt of an army of 14,000 men, com- 
jnancled by natives of France, in tiic heart of the dominions of 
one of our principal allies, in the vicinity of our most active 
enemy among the native powers, and on the borders of a 
vulnerable part of our own dominions. In the event of 
peace, no more convenient channel could be proWded for Uie 
intrigues of France, no more useful point of union for the 
numerous adherents to her principles and emissaries of her 
designs; and it cannot be doubted tliat the natural effect of 
the unchecked and rapid growth of sucli an army at the 
court of tlic Nizam, must be to detach that court from our 
interests, and to fix it absolutcl}' in tliose of our enemy. 

But, in the event of a war witli Tippoo Sultaun, or in tlie 
btill more aggravattxl case of a war with him, aided by a 
French force, what assistance can we expect from the Nizam, 
the main body of whoso army is commanded by tlic corre- 
.spondents of Tippoo, mtis-es of Fr/mce, distinguished by 
their zeal in the cause of that country, and united with the 
whole body of French advaiturcrs now established in 
India. 

Under .such circumstances, the force of tlic Niz.am would 
become useless, and even dangerous to tis, 'precisely in pro- 
jrortion to the exigency of the case in which we should 
require its sciwiccs. 

If the French troops of the Nizam did not afford Tippoo 
open a.ssistnnrc, at least they could not be brought into the 
field against him, without the utmost danger to our cause ; 
nor could they be .suffered to remain in the Deckati during 
the continuance of the contest, unless checked by the 
presence of an equally powerful force, which must, in that 
case, be diverted from the objects of the war, and must 
operate ns a positive diminution of our effective strength in 
the field. It appears however nearly certain, that in the 
present weak state of the Nizam’s government, the French 

g 2 
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sessions, or against hnj' otlier established power in India ; 
nor. had anyone member of the empire attained such a 
degree of strength as to be able singly to encounter our 
force., On the other hand, the Paishwah, tlie acknowledged 
and constitutional head of this extensive confederation, aided 
by the abilities of his minister, Nanah Fumavese, possessed a 
sufficient influence over several of the leading chiefs, to render 
him ai respectable ally, and to furnish him with the means 
of bringing a considerable force into the field. ' 

• From the period of the peace of Scringapatam, to that of 
the death' of ^ladha Row, the danger appears to have been 
that the address of Nanah might have drawn too- great a 
weight into the scale of tlie Paishwali’s power, and hare 
cnablcd-the government of Poonah to wield the united force 
of the whole Mahratta empire. At the battle of Kurdclah, the 
Paishwah was assisted against the Nizam by the contingents 
of most of the confederate chieftains of the !^^nhrattn empire, 
and the power of the Nizam was greatly endangered in .that 
state of the Paishwah’s authority and force. But Nanah’s 
ambition or jealousy having inducctl him, upon the sudden 
death of JIadha Row, to attempt the disturbance of the 
regular order of succession, by intruding an adopted child 
upon the throne, opened the way to those successive in- 
trigues and revolutions which, for some time past, have 
distracted the JIahratta empire. Without pursuing the 
various changes and convulsions of the government of 
Poonah during the period described, itis sufficient to observe 
that their progress naturally tended to weaken the sovereign 
.power, and has terminated in the imprisonment of Nanah, 
in the ruin of his influence, and in the suspension of the 
power and authority of the reigning Paishwah, under cir- 
cumstances which menace the abolition of his office. 

■ Sindin, who, in this changeable scene, has alternately 
Uken part vnth the present Pnishwnli and with Nanah, has 
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Su'ltaun. ^ ««cc • against Tippoo 

iJuring the course of theowntcT t. i ' ’ ' ''. 
to Weaken and degrade the I^ave contributed 

Hyderabad, their mutm] ^ ^‘^^^’cnts of'Poonah nn'cl, 
interests have arisen to such a opposition, bf 

operation betu-een thl " el 

ciency of our system of dl ^“P^^^oable. The' effi- 
S^^ltaun ],as, therefore, bt^"C‘ 1"“ . 

respective weakness of each of oiumlH 1 "7 , the , 

of uniting them in any common «evr 
In the mean while Tinn c u ’ J“ot operation.' : ' . 
internal tranqliibity nearl7°° • ^ onjoyed a state bf 

l®ve been cbstrlll^'j Wliiie oUr allies' 

revolutiou, and war, hb hasp TcbbUion, ^ 

discipline of his armies mid T ™Pi-oving the 

resources. He has ■ alternatclv 
success, to gain tlic Paishwah h ™ iint Without 

lie; however, possesses a con '/l' ”11'^ Hizani to' his cause ; 

corpsof Baymond, and ,nth l 7 ? ‘^“nexions with the 

British interests at that court 1 adverse to the . 

despatched an embassy to 7 ' • - knowh that he 

invading Hindustan. hlbbf.T“™ , ’ 

ffla] manner to thisgoverhm> '’""ounced. in a for- 

■ 'TliatZeniaun Shah real! " Nabob Vizier; , . 

of iovading-Hindustan caniHT^'/'" rdmariticproject 
die opinion of tlie iate Govern a doubt ; this was • 

concur. , . °^'Scnera], imidiichT entirely 

. tal<ee„.s^„ 3 cd m W, ■, .Wi;K ' 
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towards Hindustan, was recalled from Lahore into his own 
dominions, cither by some donlostic dissension, or by the 
apprehension of an attack from some of the states in the 
neighb6urhood of bis kingdom, and it was hoped that the' 
same causes might for some time obstruct the execution of 
his declared project ; but the last despatches from the acting 
residilnt at the court of Sindia state a report, that Zemaun 
Shah is now rcliea’cd from all apprehensions cither of internal 
rebellion or of foreign invasion ; and his inclination, as well 
as bis ability, to move his army towards the frontier of 
Hindustan, on the close of the rainy season, are now uni- 
versally crcditctl. It must be recollected that, upon a 
recent occasion, Zemaun Shah advanced to Lahore without 
meeting any formidable opposition from the Seikhs, although 
it had formerly been asserted that the country of the Seiklis 
would always prove an insuperable obstacle to his progress. 
Between the country of the Seikhs and the frontier of Oude 
no barrier exists to check the motions of the Shah, except- 
ing the power of Sindia. The dominions of Sindia at pre- 
sent arc so weakened by internal dissensions, as to be in a 
state nearly' defenceless ; while Sindia continues at Poonoli 
irith the main body of his army, and while his tributary 
chiefs, remaining in Hindustan, arc most seriously disafibeted 
to liis cause, and are prepared to seize any favourable op- 
portunity of annihilating bis power. 

Zemaun Shah cannot be ignorant of these advantages, 
and if they should tempt him to invade Hindustan, the 
div'crsioh of our force, whiclj would be occasioned by such 
an event, would afford the most favourable opportunity to an 
attack from Tippoo upon the Carnatic ; it is not improbable 
that the object of the intercourse between Tippoo and Ze- 
maun Sliah was (on the part of the former at least) some 
such plan of joint operation. 

The present position of Dowlut How Sinclia’s army 
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“«y, 15 supposed to hove ’ion ^ I «. 8“M port of ,bi,.'. 

^ ‘ St. George to the terror of Tt "^S°''™ent of- 

,9 e, apprehensive of makinn- nn '' ®nhaun’s arms,, as,, 
progress, iea.st Tippoo 

preparations by the rapidity If ‘ of our ' 

rnn the Carnatic before our nnd . should oyer- ^ 
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letter from the government of^T^""'* regret, which . that ’ 
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«ny_ other emotions in themL 

^enty of the British intei” ts friend. to the pro- * 

Bnjish name in India. IfX; 7 ^ Pl* ‘he: 
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S onous success of the hst T ' 
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interests and forces of . idle , 
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liclligcrcnt jxiv.crs on the conrluvion of pence, niitl, (Inallj-, 
the prent rxpcn<c inctirml hy tlie Cninimny in the pro- 
grcfiivc incrense of their military cstahlishnicnls on the 
cfwt, have tenninnted in no better result than to render 
Tippoo'fl jvnver ahsohitcly invincible, and to place the dis- 
j>o<al of our fate in his hands. For if the senlimcntK of the 
povemnient of Fort St. Gcorpe be founded n]K)n ,a just 
cstim.ate of the ndntivc ronditions of Tippoo Sullnun and 
of the Conijwiiy in India, he jw'.'esses the ready tne.ans of 
ntt.nrV, while we r.annot venture to resort even to those of 
defence. Ihit, with a full knowledge of his hostility, of his 
ofTendve .alliance jiublicly conrludeil with the enemy, and 
of his rontinii.il and ndvaneeil jirrp.imtions for war, w-e 
mu*! -siihmit to rein.iin unanntal, l>tTau*e any allcmpt to 
counteract hi< ticsipn niipht |V)<sih!y|ncrelcrate its execution. 
Thisnrpiincnt nctaimt the prudence of preparing for our de- 
fence would iKWinc j-tronper every tlay, in projiortion to tho 
proprc*sof 'I'ipjxviV ho'tile preparations until nl lenplh we 
fhmildlK* rctlucctl to the alternative, cither of implicit suh- 
nu«*ion, or of incurring a nuirlignater risk than any wJiich 
ran noy.'lK-njijirehemhal fromns*eml))inpoiirdefensivefon;c. 

Alihniiph I nin not <li«jvi«cd to adopt the .senlimcni.s of 
tlic govemnirnt of Fort St. (itairge on tin's .stdiject, I 
ncknowhalpe, with gTc.at concern, lho<c defiatts in the 
military estnhlishmenls on the coast, which will not admit 
any large projKirtion of that army to move for xevcr.al 
months. Those dcfixts certainly eonstitutc mi many nddi- 
tional advantages in the scale of TipihKi's jiower, and in this 
view they Iwome ohjecls of the most rerious consideration, 
and form a prineip.il fe.iliire of the danger wliich it is the 
duty of this government to avert, hy councils of another 
rtnmp than that of dcspmdeiicy, and hy measures of 
nnotlier eharneler than that of inaction, or of implicit nth- 
uii‘sion to the will of the enemy. 
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On the' other hand of Sindia. 
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period than three or ni J wi thin., a shorter . 
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purpose of defending the Carmti ’"°”n 

engagements with us the defensive 

i<ept in check bv thp% u^s'wah being depressed and 

by the..iei47i ■ 

bearinginflueLofan " ‘bo over-' 
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every quarter of India- ^ ’““c y accessions of strength' in 

‘••ncl the Paislnvl L tV " allies,, the M.am 

- conjunction Cwir^r ITT 

rencJi, and we leave to Prance the 
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rratly iiicatic nf olitaining n larj^ territorial rcvcmip, and n 
jicnnancnt eMaWiriimcni in tlie Brclinn, fmindal tipoii the 
dcitniction of our alliance. Under nil 1110!^! circumstances, 
the Mtuation of the llriiish Mupire in India is, svithout 
doubt, cstrenicly critical, hut, in luy opinion, by no mean'; 
nlanning. ror, in the very dilficultit-s of our actual situa- 
tion are to be found the means, not only of nverting the 
danyernf the present moment, but of priKurinff pennnnent 
rmirity against the future retiini of a similar crisi.s. A 
common apprehension of the designs of Sindia ha.s fortu- 
nately jirodiicctl an union of interest.s bcinceii llie govern- 
ments of Poon.ali and Hydcr.abnd ; and, notwithstanding 
some ocraiinnal symptoms of that spirit of duplicity and 
intrigue T.hicli marks tlie chnractiT of every Asiatic court, 
Arceiii 111 Omrah and the minister of the I'aishwah .seem to 
Ix' finccTolv convinccil that a renewal of amicable engngc- 
niciits bctiemi ibe IVi'lm’nh and the Niram i.s etjually 
nccc-ssarv to the .safely of l>oth. On the one hand, it ap- 
pe.ars that the l’ai<hwah c.annot expert to be spetxlily canan- 
cipattsl, or cfitvtually defended, from the undue innuence 
of Sindia, without the assist.ance of tiie Ni/am ; and, on 
tiic other liand, it is evident that the rmtoratiim of the just 
power and nnthority of the Paishwah would operate as a 
mnstnnt rc-straiut on the designs of Sindia, of Tippoo, and 
of the French, against the independence of the court of 
nyderalwtl. Under these circumstnncc.s, it appeared ffi 
me that neither the P.aishwah nor the Is'iwun would be 
likely to view srilh jeahm.sy any afsistance tvhicb we might 
think it advi'.able to afTonl to either, for the purpose of 
reviving the triple alliance against Tippoo on il» original 
liasis, and of ciubling llie contracting parties to fulfil their 
respective engagements. This expectation eonstiliiled a 
fumlamcnla! ])rinci]>le of my inslrurtinns to'tlie rwa'dents at 
Pooiwh and Ilydcmbad, of theBih of July. Their Mihse- 
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a sjstem of measures for iinifm *i ^ 9‘=‘=“P>ecl mframing 
upa.. fira. “« ‘"o *»' 

<rc«ty was aoluaUy concltidcil bat ““'f »»"««, a 
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of this treaty on the part of ratification 

V Azeem ul Omrah but the 

that the interposidon of to Iiope 

--y point o/diCnc! n, -*^ato 

earnestly solicited by both nart: J'as already; been 

It will be both acceptable a^d effi cT"^ ^ 

Ije interposed. The ine • '^’lenever it slialb ' 
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and ofthe French army of. M.Perrolf, 

t ie destrucuon of so powerful and!^ ‘’^ “'^^stonce .towards • 
the listing jealousies bet^ert 
facilitate the dismission of T officers .would ■ 

as recently expressed, in the st Omrah 

^oing enabled, iiy our „ 3 sil? irish-of ■ 

•^osirable measure. ThT 7 "‘=‘=°™Plish this.' •most 

ikely to occur to a general acconfm appear 

osity and violence of DowIutRoi c:° ”*'o the impetu- 

- P^^sant position ivould condnudn6e 

to Tippoo, Zllj °P-f-3 an eff^tual assist • 

om his own dominions and d of .Sihdia 

his temper, however to be h ^"Sovermble excesses' of 
'« "^.-events f '"‘™S “"«'™isd: 

P»»ar, h.ve oco».i„„7,™ of hi., W 

« spirit of fact, on and rerolt in his ' 
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oi™ dominions, niul liavc disgusted all the ancient friends 
and connexions of his faniil3', together with every respect- 
able adherent to his cause. Hisviolcnce towards the female 
relations of his family' has raised a considerable parly against 
him among his own followers; and Jiis signal treacliety in 
the imprisonment of Nanali, from which he hoped to derive 
free use of Xanah’s tre.Tsurc, has terminated in rendering 
tliat resource inaccessible to him, at the very moment when 
it is' most indispensable to his necessities. He is therefore 
now surrounded by an arm}’ clamorous for paj', is desti- 
tute of pecuniaiy resources, and is uns\ipported bj.' any one 
respectable friend. Ilis principal minister, a person of con- 
siderable experience, and bcaritig the highest character of 
anj" of his followers, h.as expressed to the resident at 
I’oonali, in the most distinct tenns, an entire disapprobation 
of Sindia’s late conduct, and an earnest wish for an ac- 
commodation between Sindia and the Paishwah, through 
our mediation, and for the pcace.able return of Sindia to 
his dominions in Hindustan. Sindia himself has manifested 
no di.sinelination to receive the advice of the resident tit 
Poonali, whose discretion hn,s hitherto limited the extent of 
his interference; but from what has already' passed, it is 
reasonable to hope that Sindia, in the present distressed 
state of his affairs, will give a favourable attention to any 
just and motlcratc proposition, urged with full authority of 
this government. In the mean while the threatened inva- 
■sion of Zemaun Shah oilers a new motive to recall Sindia 
to the protection of his own dominions; and he mu.si be 
sensible, not only that his security, in the event of such an 
invasion, must depend in a great measure on the co-opera- 
tion of the British troops, but that in the present disturbeal 
condition of his possessions and of his army, we hold his 
fate in our hands. 
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system of precaution and der““‘r" comprehensive ' 
ofouractualsituation The "T-' 
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^“'""^considerations. ThecomJom ' 

and earnestly soh'cited an in,. • has repeatedly 

^ tile service of the Nizain*^*”**°j^ detaclmient 

I'rench corps of Perron wovhlT^^- ^ d>at the 

ness’s sendee immediately unon it'" ^comlus High. 
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anti lia? been nugtncnlctl to tlie imnibcrof SOOO men. The 
policy of tlii^ expetlient nlwnys oppcaml to me very tloubl- 
ftil, ami I h.tvc cnlcrtainctl fcrioiH n[iprcIicnMons that the 
meatnre might ultiinnlely fumittli ntUlitionnl reenhts to the 
cr.i:*c of France, insicntl of connlcmcting her innncnce. In 
the mo^t fnvonrzihle vieiv, horvever, this exjuxliciit could only 
Iwcnn'idrml ni n jt.illiatirc of llie evil: it conhl not be 
cx]Kctc(! that such a force ns that of Mr. I'ingla.ss would 
en.nblc the SiMin to disb.ind the corjrs of I’crron ; it must 
therefore have been evident nt nil limes that nothing less 
than a i-onsiderahJc nnil prrm.inenl inerca.m of our regular 
mbsiiliary force nt nj-tlcrabad could cmiwvcr thi; Ni/nm 
to extricate himself from the h.ands of the French faction 
>o Kilitlly estahlidtcti in his dominions. 

I have nlrcady st.at<.xl my n-n'ons for lliinhing that the 
incre.nsi' of the Itrifish dflaelnncnt nt llydcndiad would no 
longer nfiord nny cause »)f jealousy to the I’nishwnh; and 
ttmlcr oil these circiimstancs's I have nvailed inyrelf of the 
Intt* cmiduet of 'J'ipjvK) mid of Sindin, to ])ro)K>sc that 
nii-astin', snlijt-ct, in the first instance, to the previous con- 
sent of the court of I’ooimli, I have accompanied this 
pmjW'iiioti tviih n roiiditioti, that the nrliilrntion of this 
govennnent tliall lx; awplctl for the final ndjnstnienl of 
the {Kiint.s of diffcrenec still remaining helwceii the two 
courts, 'J’hese jxiinls are now rn few, and the rixjuifitioiis 
of the conn of Ilydcr.alwd of a natiiro k) just and moderate, 
tlmi I entertain n cvaifidt-nl expertation of efieeting nil nc- 
eommmbition ii|X)n prineijiles equally advaillageoiis to both 
jiarlies. 

1 liave nlre.'idy observed tlial one of the most dangerous 
clmiinstances ntteiuliog the cswlilishment of the French 
party nt Hyderabad, is the inllueiice which they are likely 
toj)o>H> iin directing the succession to the throne, when- 
tver it .shall become vac.iiil by the death of the Ni/nm 
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Secunder Jah, the eldesfsou of thn 

natural successor, unless the re 1 "'““M be the 
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‘ifAzeemulOmrah the family 
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tlio Hriti'ti innncncc nt Jlyclcmbntl. All hope of re-esta- 
blishing the balance of jKiwcr in India, ns it existed nt the 
peace of Seringapatain, ivoiild then be precluded ; the coun- 
tries of the Niram voiild, in sucli an event, Ix-coinc in cfl'ect 
a dejxndcncy of France, and the partisans of that nation in 
conjunction with Tipjvw, and, with the l>ody of their coun- 
trymen lately rcccivctl into biK pay, would liavc the ineaus 
of endangering the Hritidi power in India. 

Under .all these circumstances the same principles which 
suggested tlic necessity of increasing the llritish detnelnncnt 
at Hyderabad, demandtal that it should l>e cinplovcd to 
snpixirt the succession of Seciinder .Inh, as being essentially 
ennneeftai sriih the ivnnanency of oiir inflnenee at Hydera- 
bad, .and with tbc efTi-ctunl cxcbision of tbc interference of 
Tipjtoo .and of I'raiicc. 

I have therefore nuthorired the resident nt Hydernhad to 
tattploy the lirilish Inxips in this H-rvice, if their ncsistatieu 
.•lionld hereafter iKconie neca-ssaiy; bnl I am persuaded 
that the lucre pa*sence of our fiirce, iiccompaniesl hy the 
knowlcalge of my firm tletemiimiiion to supixiri the regular 
order of snece.-sjon, will jireclude every movement either of 
foreign or doineslic o]i[K»sitions. 

Tile nrrangetiicnls projuistal for the serviee of the NiVnm 
will lx* very inrimi[)lete, unless eoniu'cled with the ro*.torn- 
tinn of llie J’rtisliwtdi to :t due tlegrta’ of authority and 
jiower, and prcaxahal by the eordial approbation of tlie 
rourt of I’txiiiab. llul the great danger to bi' nvertial is 
the growth of the inflnenee of Tipjxxi and of I'ratiw in 
India; it is therefore evident, tliat the failure of the pro- 
jxiscd plan at I’lxinah would inere.a‘e the necessity of jiro- 
vidifig for the safety of llie Ni/nm, ami of <Iestroying the 
J’reneii parly at In's eourl. If, therefore, the I’aisliwali 
should either refuse his as-ent to the prujiosilions to be 
JI. h 
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made to Jiim, or if from th' ' 

or from any othei- iausTtlf SindiaV operation, 

court of Poonah should beT 

it advisable to direct the actir f ^ deemed 

carry into effect the increase Hyderabad to 

such other parts of mr i f ° • Hntish detachmentj and 

Jag liereafter to any treatv . I • Pc^'^er of acced- 
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folly answer the views tir’^!, ”ct 

measure, if the officers or Pt! Proposed that 

to enter into the service f Pirates were permitted 
tliough I should thinl- ”°li''c power. -Al- 
than in that of the Nizam T “ogcrous iti any service 
to secure the expulsion of endeavoured, not only 

also their immediate return to but 

therefore, required that tl "'‘‘^'’‘'oounfry. I have, 

should be debVered im olHcers and privates 

Heorge, in order that tLv! /°7™o’cnt of Port St.' 
to Europe. The Nizam ^ immediately conveyed 

-‘hthegovcrnmem o7p;:n"'’"' either 

to continue them in Jiis J, officers, 

«S’>t to dismiss th^m wh r 7 
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at Hyderabad, as well as tlmT" 7 ^oquired 

justify the Nizam in tahin! 7 «^o«cof it, will 

most effectual, for the o " measures may appear 

Motion so fo’rmSaWe " H '^dm-If' a^nst 

goveimment, but to the saffi^of r ’”^‘=PO"dence of J,is 

existence of his throne wE u Pomon, and the 

■ , ' same view, I have made 
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seemed to be every rati’ )” /. there 

«icre appearance o^f ouvtL f that.tho 

chieftabs of the 

tJ>ePaishv-ah ^-nite ' in support of 

^Ptahle,e.Z\ot Z '-uld not L una'c- 

r ’ tothefolWersofSindia.; ' - 

body of our solicited the aid of a 

thenecessitj^, as Ll/l I '' the fullest sense of 

protection of his person”^” authority," and for the 
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nent subsidiary’ cng.ngcments Midi us of a similar nature 
and extent u-ith those u-hich shall be concluded at tlie court 
of Hyderabad. 

Willi the same view, the resident at Poonah has been 
directed to take such measures as may appc.ar to him most 
likely to interest Nan.nb Purmavese in the success of this 
gener.!] arrangement of the affairs of the two courts. 

The Last desjiatcbes from Poonah afford evciy reason to 
liopc that the abilities and experience of the minister Nanah 
may be successfully employed by Colonel Palmer in effecting 
the return of Sindia to his own dominions, and the conse- 
quent restoration of the Paishwah. 

Tlie impediments M'liich Sindia opposes to the success of 
this arrangement, will probably disappear, irhencvcr the 
union of the two courts, cemented by our interposition, shall 
become a matter of public notoriety. 

The treasure of Nanah is flic only resource in wliicli Sin- 
dia can find the means of appeasing the clamours of his dis- 
contented armj- ; and Colonel Palmer will avail himself of 
any favourable opportunity of connecting the interests of 
Nanah with those of Sindia and of the Paishwah, in such a 
manner ns shall enable Sindia to retire with safety into liis 
own dominions, without affording him the pow'or of effect- 
ing any other military movements. Being desirous of conci- 
liating the real interests of all p.Trtios, I have instructed 
Colonel Palmer to make the most amicable propositions to 
Sindia, and to urge the policy of bis return to bis omi do- 
minions, by pointing out their actual danger during bis ab- 
sence, by ofi'ering our co-operation against the menaced in- 
vasion of Zemaun Shall, and our mediation with the courts 
of Poonali and Ilydcrobad ; and I liavo made the consent 
of those courts to our mediation of their respective differ- 
ences with Sindia an indispensable preliminary to the ar- 
rangements wliich regard the restoration of their own indc- 
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with the French, would tempt him to interfere in the affairs 
-of the Nizam and of the Paishwah, and to assist the views 
of Sindia at Poonah, and of Perron’s army at Hyderabad. 
;It therefore became necessary to check the motions of Tip- 
poo Sultaun by assembling our army upon his frontier 
during the continuance of our negotiation with our allies. 

I have adverted, in the course of this minute, to those 
defects in the constitution of the m-my upon the coast which 
have impeded its early movement in the present critical 
conjuncture. The measures which I have proposed for the 
correction of those defects are absolutely necessary, in ray 
judgment, to our future security in the Carnatic. The 
detail of those measures will appear in my minute, in the 
secret department, of the 20th of July, and in the letter to 
the government of Fort St. George, of the same date. 

I am fully aware of the expense to be incurred in esta- 
blishing any improved system which shall enable the army 
on the coast to keep pace ivith the promptitude of Tippoo’s 
resources, and to move ivith an alacrity and expedition 
equal to liis. 

If, however, the proposed increase of our subsidiary 
engagements at Hyderabad should take place, it is my 
intention that the whole detachment, consisting of three 
regiments, should be provided from the establishment of 
Fort St. George. TJie force stationed at Hyderabad will 
afford an effectual security to the northern Sircars against 
Tippoo Sultaun, or against any other foreign enemy. The 
duty of the Sircars with them require no larger a proportion 
of troops than may be sufficient to .maintain the internal 
police and good order of the country. It will not therefore 
be requisite, in the event of peace, to raise more than one 
new regiment at Fort St. George, to replace those serving 
with the Nizam. This arrangement will operate as a saving 
of the expense of two regiments upon the establishment of 
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remain ivithin liis own dominions; where his motions will 
again be chcckwl I)}- the vidni{_vof our nnny on the frontier 
of Oiule. 

In fueh circumstances, it must always he the interest of 
Sindia to cultivate our friendship, in preference to that of 
the I'rencli, or of any native jtower. Thus he may become 
a useful ally to us, in the event of Zcniann Shah’s approach 
to the frontier of Hindustan, and the jirospcct of that event 
inu't render him anKious to secure our protection. On the 
other hand, the success of hi.s present ambitious and unjus- 
tifi.able views against the I’aisliwah would fix him in the 
interest of Tipiwo Sultaun and of France, with the accession 
of whatever strength he might be able to collect from the 
remnants of the empire which he would have overthrown. 

The induence whicli wc shall naturally derive, both at 
Hyderabad and Poonali, from the prv.scncc of .“o large a 
IxyJy of our troojt.s, will enable us to prevent any aggression 
on either .side, by the const.ant inteqx)siiion of our gixxl 
ofiicts with Ixith jiartics, to restrain every sytnptom of a 
revival of their fonner spirit of je.alousy and contention. 

Our eiidcavourfi m.ay then be .succe.s.sfully din.-ctctl to the 
desirable object of ]ireserving unimpaired the .strength and 
rc.sourccs of the two jxiwerfi on whose co-ojicration w'e must 
rely for a'/istancc, in the event of any war with the state of 
Mysore ; and while we prevent our allie.s from weakening 
thnmclves by repcatetl contests, wc may expect that .such 
an interference in the disputes of the native powcr.s, .so far 
from tending to foment divisions, ami to occasion war, will 
prove the Ik-sI security for the general trampiilllty of India, 
as svell as the most solid pledge of our disjio.sition to 
preserve that bles.sing from interruption. 

However comprehensive and intricate the jiroposcd sy.s- 
tern may np]»cnr at the first view, it will soon be evident to 
all the jKjweraof India, that the fundamental principle of 
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citlicr of this government, or of tlml of Fort St. George. 
The present i.s tiie second cri.sis within tlie Inst two ycnr.s 
in which thi.s government lias thought it necessary to ns- 
semblc tlie army on the coast, for the sole piiqiose of cheek- 
ing the motions of Tippoo Sullnun. 

The vague and in.accnmtc nature of our intelligence, witli 
respect to the extent of his force, and to the state of his 
preparations, added to the facility which he jiosscsscs of 
receiving emissaries and .sncconr.s from France by sea, have 
contributctl to increase the anxiety of the Company's go- 
vcniincnts; and our intercourse with him has been of an 
ini'ctllcd and ill-dcfincd character, destitute of the ndv.m- 
tages cither of peace or of war. 

Under such circumslance.s, the continuance of Tippoo's 
power, in its actual state, must prove to the Company a 
jKT])Ctu.al source of alarm, vexation, and expense. 

The rcthiction of his means of oITcnce might be effected 
cither by a jw'itivc diminution of his territory and re.sources, 
or by a projxirtionable incrca'c of jiower and cflicicncy on 
our .side of the balance, accompanied by such additional 
securities as might enable ns to ascertain at all times the 
nature of liis intentions, ns well ns Ids power of carrying 
them into effect, and to restrain, if not wholly to preclude, 
his intcrcour.'-e with France. 

The diminution of his territory on the coast of itfalnhar 
would certainly be the most cn’oclual mode of precluding 
bis intercourse with France, ns well ns of preventing his 
niovement.s towards the Ciumntic. lint it doc.s not iippear 
prohahlc that tliis most dc.sirnhle security ran ever he 
oht.'iincfl by the mere terror of our arms. It must he pur- 
chn.scdnt tlie cx])cnsc and liaznrdof war. Any con.sidcrahle 
rcxluction of his rcsourcca must [irohahly be purcha.scd at 
the Mine jirice. 

I have already staled the nature and tendency of those 
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rvlalion villi liini, ik-clariiig tliat wc will no longer submit 
to tlmt ambiguous nml anxious state, in which the allies 
have liccn ))lacctl bv his conduct for some years jiast. 

We might signify our deleriuinctl resolution cither to 
establish with him a real and cfli'ctiia) jH’ace, accompanied 
by the customary intercourse, by the inutunl exebauge of 
gootl oflicts, and b_v nil other securities which maintain the 
conliminnce of that blessing, or to wage war ujKin him until 
we have rnnnvtxl the causes of ournjiprchcnsion and danger, 
liy the entire dcstnielion of his power. 

This deelnratinn might he m.ade jointly hy all the nllics,'nnd 
it might he followed hy rojniring Tii>|V)o to receive at his 
conn an cstahlishcd ninhas^ador from each of the allies, 
nectirtling to the practice of all civilivtsl nations in’ a state of 
jH-nee, ofleriiig, at the ^•lIne time, to admit ambassadors from 
him on o<|ii,il fentis. 

'J'ho force levied hy him under his oflviisivc alliance with 
Trance, hnvitig Ikvh rniscxl for the express pnrjxisc of ng. 
grvS'ion upon tlie Company, e.an he conddered in no other 
light than that of a signal of hostility, while it shall remain 
in his service. He must therefore he retpiired to dishaml it 
without <h-lay, and to remove it from his dominions. 

'J'lie anxious desire of the Trench to destroy the Ilritish 
jKOVir in India, the nature of TipjKxi’s nehuowledgetl con- 
nexion with ihfin, and the interest which they must always 
feel in instigating him to war, demand the further napiisi- 
lioii, that lie should enter into niieng.agenieiit for himself, his 
heirs, and piieces'ors, to exclude the Tieneh from his terri- 
tories and dominions for ever. 

'J'iie advantages resulting from these concessions on the 
])art of'J'ip[MH) Would be very eonsiderable. 

Th • resldeiic.' of an ambassador at liis court would not 
only restrain the exceution of any hostile designs which lie 
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liniglit hereafter form, hut would provide ' an nullientic 
source of intelligence, from which wc might ahvays derive 
timclyMnfonnation of his motions. 

This measure might also ultimately lead to the cstahlish- 
me'nt of an amicable intercourse avrith Mysore, for Tippdo 
may perhaps at length he convinced that his wisest policy 
would be to rest satisfied with the undisturbed possession of 
Iris present dominions, rather than to risk the loss of what he 
still retains, by attempting to regain what he has lost. 

The dismission of the JFrench corps raised at Mauritius 
would discourage other adventurers of that nation from 
attempting to engage in the service of the Sultaun, and, 
with a British ambassador on the spot, it would be difficult 
for Irim to evade the engagements by which he would have 
hound himself to exclude the French from his army and 
dominions. 

The combined effect of these two measures would there- 
fore he, if not wholly to preclude, at least to embarrass to 
a very great degree his intercourse with our enemy. 

He may also at length perceive that lie never can hopii 
to make any' lasting impression upon the British power, 
witiiout the aid of a large French force ; and that lie never 
can admit such a force into his dominions without the 
utmost danger to his own independence. 

Tlie revival of our alliances, the appearance of our 
armies in the field, and the presence of a part of the British 
squadron on the coast of Malabar, will probably incline 
Tippoo to listen to requisitions of this nature; he will soou 
perceive that we possess ample means of annihilating his 
military force, and of destroying the stale of Mysore, from 
among the native powers ; and I trust he will also be con- 
vinced that we have no object in view beyond our bWn se- 
ciuity, and that we are really desirous of maintaining the 
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rclntioti"! of nmU\- and ppaco with him n": Ion" as lie sliiill rest 
contcnlcil nilh liii present dominions, and slinl! relinquisli 
Ids vindiclive projects n":dnst ours. 

If U'ipjxx) sliould accetlc to the substance of tlic retjui- 
silions M'bicli 1 liave supgested, I entertain a san{;uine hope 
that v.'itb the elliciency of the triple alliance, not only re- 
.'toritl, hut confidcmhly slrcngthcnetl with a large nnny at 
llydiTah.'ul, ^and another at I’oonnh, nith a resident c.s- 
tahlivhui at Feringapatnm, and with tlic exclusion of the 
rreiich from the dominions of TipjWHi Sultaun, of the Ni/.ani, 
and of the I’aishv.nh, wo nmv he en.ahled to liKik confidently 
to a long continuance of Iramjnillity in India. 'I’lie growth of 
the I'rench jyiwcr in India would no longer he a matter of 
npprchi.n«inti. .Sindi.n, (or whoever shall succeed to his do- 
minions in Hindustan) would become an useful auxiliary 
against the thrcatencxl irruption of Zeinaim Slmli. Tlie 
mtlitaty' ch.arges rirt the cretsf of Corownntlal might then 
.safely admit of reduction ; this government would not then he 
]icrj>clnal!y al.arnuxl with an npjirehension of I’ippoo's ixjuip. 
ments, and ofinipimding invasions of the Carnatic. \VeHlumld 
no longer roiiiplain of siifTering, in time of pence, nil the so- 
licitude, linrard, and much of the cNjirme of war ; and the 
continuance of tranquillity would he cnsnretl, not tnorc by 
the jirixlominance of onr |)ower, timn by the tnoderntian 
mnnifestixl in using it for the sole ]mrjK»se of obtaining jier- 
mniienl security and genuine pence. 
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destroying in a very considerable degree the energy of 
Jthe internal government of our allies, and consequently 
thrown Uie latter more upon us for protection, the embar- 
rassments wliich thesd causes produce must be balanced 
against the dangers to wliich We should have been exposed, 
had we refrained from cultivating their friendship upon 
the only terms that could render it useful. We should, 
under any other course of policy, have probably had still to 
contend with the Sultaun of Slysore ; and supposing his 
power to be annihilated, the Nizam and Paishwah would 
cither be proceeding in a prosperous career of ambition that 
Diigh t render them dangerous neighbours , or become, through 
weakness, a prey to the ambition of some restless military 
chief, who desired their resources to further his plans of 
conquest. Any one tlie least acquainted with the liistory of 
the native powers of India, must be sensible that one or 
other of these events must have occuned ; and assuredly 
the embarrassments tvliidi how threaten us, taken at their 
worst, bear ho proportion to tlie dangers attendant on such 
a state of aflairs. 

If it is admitted that the system of establishing our power 
and influence over our allies, as the best means of securing 
our own and the general tranquillity, has been found to be 
attended with benefit in the south of India, can we deny its 
eflects, as far as it has been allowed to operate, in other 
quarters ? May not Bundelcund be adduced as a remark- 
able instance of this fact ? It was, perhaps, more disturbed, 
more distracted by the disputes of petty rulers, and more 
overrun by bands of freebooters and banditti 'of every de^ 
Ecription, than any country of equal magnitude in India, 
Yet how completely liavc our arms and policy subdued' and 
reformed this province; many of the petty rulers of Which 
continue to enjoy their possessions, and, acknowledging us 
as their lords paramount, form w th their armed adherents 
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tliat were granted^s tl and military adherents) • 

faithful senS d^' attachment . 4 . 

The Sheikh chiefs df common emergency, 

services and good faitli tui j P^°tection to avhich their 
«rvi» 

by the Marquess WeUcsIcv"l'ri’ '''f f P™"'^ 

progress to completion i/, '''“W iii'its 

nnd professed object the f attained its -great 

government The J ^ I supremacy of, the Britisir 
a , Je^^77f““™»“'>™PM.odhadsl,niI.r 
proved ™th tltose thnl 

employ :a portion of .1 ' proposed to attach 'and 

in the same manner ' inhabitants of Hindustan 

J'ad been adopted 

peons of Mysore T ^ ^^agular horse and Candachar 

liajpoot states and it liad been formed .witliithe 

, ates, and -it was meant to cherish to the.utmost ■ 
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tlic ciicrp^as of that vnrlikc, but tranquil race- Every 
practicable efibrt was to be made to call forth the native 
resources of the I’aishwali and the Nizam. An intimate 
alliance was to be preserved with Sindia, the onl}' object of 
which w.as to ellect a change in the principles of his govcni- 
ment, and to render this nder an in-Stnimcnt for the reform 
or the destruction of that predator}' system of which he had 
been the princip.al supiKtrt. A subsidiar}' alliance with the 
Jl.ajah of Nagjiorc was, ns it always had been, an object of 
anxious interest, as his h.abits were settled and peaceable, 
and he promised, from these causes, to become, if tve could 
conquer Isis jealousy and fears, an useful ally to the cause 
of order, and tranquillity. The jtcrsonal character of Jes- 
wunt Ilow Ilolkar forlxadc much hope of his accession to 
any confetlcracy, that had for its object the suppression of 
that prctlatory warfare of which he was the avowed cham- 
pion, but it w.ts neither intcndetl to bar the door ujton him, 
nor any other leader, whom change of sentiments or dc.sp.air 
of .succe.vs in jircdafory warfare, miglit dispose to settle and 
to enjoy in peace the revenue of their jwsscssions. 

"When we consider the means which the British govern- 
ment at this moment po.'scssetl, the imjiression that had 
been made by the unexampled success of its arms and it.s 
jjolicy ; in other words, the coinj>lete and rccognisctl supre- 
macy of its power, it is not too much to aflinn that there is 
cverv reason to conclude it woidd have been succossfnl in its 
object, of inlrmhicing comparative order and tranquillity 
into connlrics which it was e.a.sy to foresee would, if left to 
themselves, not only fall into anarchy and confusion, hut 
become a mir.scry for predatory bands, wlio might, at no 
distant day, threaten the pc.ace of all India. It was stated 
with truth by those wlio condeimiwl this system, that the 
measures necessary to fulfil the object it had in sa'ew were 
likely to involve us in all the embarrassments attendant on 
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natural concomitant of our acti 1 was tiic 

evident that all attempts to ^ andit.was most' 

futile, butbe a LT^ ^'‘Ould not onl, 

«nd with positive dan-rer Jtim embarrassment, 

ultimately to the Di-oLee*f ^tueral peace pflndia, and 
poMcssionn. ^ ^ “““"V ef the Britiih 

f '■eiy short dean of emnT*”^''™*"*. 
inlroduetion of this sesUm T'' 

To the treaties concluded ma ?'“! 

®a 180S, the Gover„„r.ge„cr.d S 1“',“"^''" “ “ 

contmmnj. gTOui,„„, „ J, " “f “> felaratoq., article, 
f 'P-t. us from tl,c ette „„d r" I"'™' *<> »"«"■ 

“uupj’.ug or guatanteeiog todto,; 

’’ '"“nvcniontly situated. Tl,. / ‘ ' “Pposed to 

eluded, an indiscriminate ied Peuee was con- 

provinces) -who had been I f ^ ""'’^J-conquered 

Weeme 0 ,-er a,Z Z>ll7r’‘ f""”* “■ 

finding themnelves without enemy.. These, 
«telj left Hindustan, and immedi- 

wJjo began at this period to ^’’“^'■'eebobters 

^fthe ehiefs who L j a 
settled, as has been stated 

l^ut it was anxiously desired S^^nts of land; 

: fs the Hajahs of Bhurretn upon these, as. well 

Jeir right to our protectfoF a” d 
directed to be proffered ns th’ " , territory was 

proposiu'on. ' The reprbsehtaf assent to this, 

determination of theS the 

tbeir claim to the protli' ™^«tion6d' not tofforego’^^ 
prevented the execution of ° ^f^^sh .governnieht',’ 

-‘^‘=«tion of part of the plan, ;„nd;tho ' 
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result has fully proved that no occurrence could have been 
more fortunate for our interests. 

In pursuance of this neutral policy, the Kajahs of Jj'pore 
and Bondee had been cast off, so, in fact, were the Sheikh ' 
chiefs between the Jumna and the Sutledge, who had acted 
with our army during the war. In our relations subsequent 
to the peace, we studiously avoided every interference 'with 
Dowlut Row Sindia, lest we should involve or embarrass 
ourselves •ndth that ruler. With Holkar -wc had’ hardly 
any intercourse, and everj’ effort to negotiate a more inti- 
mate alliance with the Rajah of Nagpqre was abandoned. 
In short, it seemed to be determined that the rise and fall 
of all other states and chiefs, except those we ■were bound 
by treaty to defend, was in future to be an object of no' 
interest to the British government, and it was expected that 
the interminable contests in which it was foreseen' the native 
powers, with whom it bad no connexion) irould become 
involved, would tend to promote its peace and security, and 
that of its allies. 

. A period of two years had not elapsed, wlicn the ambilion , 
of Runjeet Sitigh, Rajah of Lahore, stimulated by • 

ing policy, claimed and coerced the allegi.mce of tlw wj ' 
^chiefs south of the Sutledge. The whole conduct 
prince, at the time to which I allude,' w.-is j,..; 

convey an impression that he cherished 
Lord Minto saw at one view the danger and 
The march of a.corpsJtpyLodi.mnah, ''' . 

Sutledge, —the' extension of our profit ^ ^ 

the south of that riveri — and a ,■ 

not to cross it, bre ' that ruler to 

■ tion in 'Ji’hich he > 
have encouraged 
destroyed, and ’ 

" '-i rendered hint 


»• ''' 
A h!!-'- 


■ .. 0 , 

an- 

' , one 

.it these 
to form a 
in a short 
./cmt on one 



™n.v nAtcit.,, , , 

lias importance ac: u „i „ 

: neutral sjs’tem of nT the tefiden,^.. 

^-nce (exteirif that very :eonsi' 

■ In 1808, the distracted sta^e n ' '■'■ 

J'lal, Grinned Khan Bungusli Uh 
t-ebel against his autlmia^tv ’n f ‘a’ 

« the territories helonginVrLt'T^V'^^^'’’'^'^'’"”^^^^^^^ 
"°t only plundered theh-re^v^n Candeish, he. 

tions into the adjoining r.r ’ extended Ins deprek? 
«nd Nizam. The co7/ Paislnvalr 

troops became essential tT^r ‘^^'‘^“P^ejnient of our' 
of Holhar. “ i;cbel of the govri-mnent.' 

The extraordinai-y acfivitv n a ' ' . 

‘^bargedn-ith this service J f theofficbr^- 

gush and the defeat of his^mw"^*''^’ “PtUre of Bun- 
tbe event shewed to what X ^fotracted vvarfarc, hut 
i'ow tap.s.ib,„ C .7 p «> &»„. subjecb. 

b“" p-esoriW. t 1 1 tl.a, W 

““g yar, ,V|,C„ Amec, '™atl‘ m:iho'cnS 

-military " ''"''■'Vi'otad ' risen id - 

™l'”g with hie J eiu of Holka,, ; 

*0 load, of „ pmdm fc, ' ■'"■“""•If »' 

•loueand me,,, to ovenW.cIm ‘L "•" 'f. 

advance ,,“1 li 

deemed by Govcn™? “f tl.i. object waa 

'onncctedrthvie,, f (Lord Minto) to bS 

““f of a Mahomme^L del T' ""' ‘o«» »laMa,-' 

"'“™«eIy.ocba,,g” nit"’?; ■" “wn peraon, and 

Tleaelaid°t™7“' ? ”” ““'■“'o ■'» «.= 

Pvoteotthe Bajah of Nat ■ ’ '"* » *airo,,o 

a subsidiary alliance negotiations for ' 

to assemble an arT" the. Governor. 

«’tnny on.the.Nerbuddahy/whiel, ; 

^tnjor-jtci.eral Sir JoJin Dovelon, 
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nftcnrnrd'' ndvnncctl n'i fur n« Scroiijo, olilipii" AnicTr 
Klino to return to the nortlnv.nnl. I.onl IMintn would 
np]K'.nr, nt one jK-riod, to linve contcmplnled further ojirra- 
for the d(-<tniftion of Aiiuht Khru), niid (-oeni'i to liavo 
Ikvii fully ^cn'<ihle of the exjH-dienry of no impnived fron- 
tier*, nnd the oetunl necc'Mtv of enme more eflielent menus 
tint! v.’e of hix'piiie in thech the hordes of free- 

Irvjtcrs whieh were nimunlly mif^mentiii" in Mnlwn ; hut he 
tT.ns detemtl, neeordin;^ to !us omt ‘.tntement, from n pni- 
forution Ilf the*e im])orlmit ohjecl<, nml di'-poHxl to eonllne 
himself to the proU'ction of Nnejvore, hy the onntemplntiou 
of the romplicntetl militnry nnd j'Kditic.'d nrraneements, to 
which such evtcii'ive o|i< rntions mi;;ht Ind ; the impmeti- 
mhility of limitiiift the fceneof netioii, or the reo|H- of men- 
inn-', with rrfereiKes to the numerous inlermts nflivti'd hy 
them, the heavy hurdrn «if e\)tin'e, nnd the tuni wliirh 
nfT.iIrs li.id nt that |w'ri(>d tnhen in Kurop<', These roin- 
hint'd eoii'ider.itioiis hxl to his direeling the nnuy that had 
eiilrrt'tl Mnh*..-t to return to the Nirnm's territories. Tim 
olTiecr roimnrinding u.i' dinetixl to gnve tip ?erunje, the 
jnelus r of Auitrr KInn, ti* one tif tlie ollirerH of Ilolknr, 
with n roiidition that it 'hmild not he n'^tored to that cliief. 
'I'll?* rondition. howeser, tlm fJovernor-geufra! exitecttal 
niiglil prrite nhotlive, for thmigh lie hml ronsidered Ameer 
KInn ris eompli tely distinrt from the IloD.nr goventment, 
ami the latter Ind ronrimnd this ground hy disavowing the 

• le.ol Minie, iti n iisintite, ilatcl llir ISlUof J)ft flnlii'r, IS(W, 
ftfisr ,.ti tli^ jttoldtiTix «if i?tir fnrrr* in iltr ctein- 

of lie" Nif»>n nil'! Rti'l lit'' iircroity nf liatinp one 

ttilhm liis N.tris^rr lerrilnTis,. ,i1i»rrire— ** It 1* prelialile tint llictc 
itiir,- futrri iiileilt Ih- «'i *lalii.ti<'.1 1 \« leit «tilj In riialili' twii tn fnnti n 
jiiiKtinn in li'c cailnat'I, to tlir ttr>ttv,srl, nr in rmlri', In n ilinrt 
rjitrr nf (irnr, Init atm tn rnnflcrl nitli Ilnmli.ty nri 1 (i'lrfriit nii one 
j'e.f, .sn-i ttillt li'in'h'rliijil «n til" ntlier." 
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actions of that chief, he ' anticipated that he would soon'ie- ■ 
establish his influence over a weak and distracted court'.. 
The fact was, the minister's of Holkar, though they had ' 
pi'oinised to do so, did not send an cfliccr to take posset 
sion of Seronje, whiclr was delivered up to the head inhahi-i 
tant, or, in other words, to the officer of Ameer Ehani, 
Thus terminated a campaign, in which, an army*', coia- 
manded by one of the ablest, officers h India has produced,' 
was employed for neaidy twelve months. It is probable 
that the territories of the Rajah of >Nagporc were saved 
from being plundered by its operations, and possible that 
Ameer Khan might have been frustrated for the moment in 
his scheme of personal aggrandizement ; but though the 
ambitious views of an individual might have been cliecked,- 
the events of succeeding year’s proved" that this display of 
our force (for it amounted to no more) struck ho blow at. 
that predatory system, in which had originated, the ne- 
cessity of its employment, and Svhicli, it was how. evident, 
constituted our real danger. , ’ . 

In 1811, 1812, and 1813, the Pindarics gi’eatly increased , 
in numbers, not only invaded and plundered the territoficr 
of our allies, the Nizam and Paishwah, but liad the bold- 
ness to, pass through Bundelcund, ' and to extend their 'ra- 
vages to the vicinity of Murzapore, threatening with fire 
and sword the rich prorince of Bahar. Tire boldness of 
these freebooters caused, at this period, a very considerable- 
addition to our militai’y expenses, both at Bengal and 5Ia- 
dras'; and, in 1814, wlien the former government had' a 

great proportion of its ti’Oops emploj'ed in Nepaul, the state- 

• • • ■ 

* This army cousisted of seventeen thousand regul.vrs, (in excellent 
train of artillery, <md conting-eots of irregular cavalry, from our allies- 
the Nizam and Paisluvah. This estimate docs-no include at iarirc co-: 
operating force in Bundelcund, under Colonel Martindalc.- 

t The late jM.-ijor-gcncr.al Sir Barry Close,' Bart. • 
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tlie Pindanes. The sceno nf f7 • ' 

ii» impr»si„„ rr?®'""’”'"'"''"'- '* 

that lias been completed bv the ■! provinces^ anil 

*l.o» taboo, » i„,„ GaU, fS °'r°"T 

hnoivledge of the state ef • • ^ ^'’“h ^uU 

of India suchhasTerthe^^-™’'^^^^ 

events, that the best d;«-,e i c of tee 

minds shaken in the tyLlff liavehad their 

superiority and permanence' f of tlic 
fected and the^unbulent r • ^ 
and look forward with 6X0^^!”' of sentiment, 

of system .Inch 

the British government ev ^“^‘^ood hopes of opposing 

to avenge the deep ins , every moment of .hose forboarani, 
vally construed by this ch””* t-eccived.is hatu- 

At such a periodf to tall of to meet the danger, 

ivay calculated to meet thi- metisures as in any 

ranee of the character of o, hetray a total igno- 

tvhich the British gover„mcn?krn-‘'’"^°"”'^"‘'“'^ 
nan-0, object of tin's policy the s 
diture .ould soon be 

troops occupying posts and Ws of d T 

pressing rebellion, the inmnV t i “^fence, and .m sup. 

to theserious de^wr" 
dered provinces, .ould amount t P'""' 

of war; and could .e afford tl 't expenses 

ft almost all that supports us '''' '' ‘=’’'‘'’«'=ter, and iritli 

. reduce this question to a mereT'"' Srentnoss,- and.' 

vie. .e should be losers hv ‘fi“t 

the root of an ^>°t strike 

suppression all the enermV.”? f demands'.for its. 

Before I offer an onf^ ° British government. , ‘ 
to act, and the leritfniate" fh n'hicli these-'are. . 

basis of our proceedin-r if the- 

1 ‘loedmg.it.illbeusefuItosayafeiV.ords, 

i 
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on llie state of oiir own power and that of our allies, and on 
the conduct and' actual condition of the different rulers and 
chiefs who are likely' to' he involved either as friends or as 
enemies, from any measures we may adopt. 

. 'The state of the British government in India could not 
he- more favourahle for a" great exertion than it is at this 
ihoment. The successful termination of the war in Nepaul,- 
and the reduction of Hatrass, have added greatly to our 
reputation, and' have given recent exercise to the discipline 
and valour of our army in Bengal, which never was in a 
condition more fit for service. The raising of a number of 
local corps has rendered a large proportion of the effective 
force disposable ; and the means of prosecuting such a war 
as that in which we are likely to he soon engaged have been 
considerably increased by the imhodying, under European 
officers, corps to an aggregate of upwards of 6'000 irregular 
horse. The situation of our troops in Bengal is favourable 
for their assembling, witliin a very sh6rt period, at the points 
where they are likely to he required ; and, independent of 
its political importance, the conclusion of the subsidiary 
alliance with Nagpore has, by giving us a military position 
along the hanks of the Nerhuddah, that connects Bundel- 
cund with Berar, added in an incalculable degree to our 
military strength in that quarter. 

The armies of Eort St. George and Bombay are in the 
most efficient state, and, including the advanced corps in 
the territories of the Nizam, the Paishwah, and Gwickar, 
mid that lately assembled near the Tangahuddra, we may 
assume that upwards of thirty thousand troops belonging to 
these ])residencics are already in full equipment, and have 
been so for some years past. The advanced position of a 
great part of this force is favourable to the adoption of 
ofl’ensive operations at the very opening of the season. The 
i-tate of public credit, of the treasury, and of the revenues, 
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compelled us to an interfp Pnnce has 

(winch is managed by fldiS"” f administration 

tl>at is chlculatS to Cr^fbTt 
of his chief nobles and r, • • ^ ‘discontent and that 

cfFectofimpovcrishinn.the^c"T ‘die 

destroying the energies of depressing, if not 

this must always be tl.o gii'cimnent. ' Something' like 
it annihilate the an alliance which;' 

■"«y 

peculiar- dircumstances ImV d'alf conquest of jt; .but 

instance; and thoimh the f diese effects iti this 

immediate danger a crisis • ^ dioyond the fear of ■ 

cither usurp fui-tberun ^PP^'^dnidiing at which we inust - 

its energies, to render^ v” endeavour, byreviring 

' Thellt 

ior our interests • but f ♦! - Piacticable, .would be most 
can attempt nothihri- ” r assured, th^at we 

this country, until we"” “dimrs will g^-o^v hourly Worse in 
its a-icinity. These f • ”r*" predatory hordes in 

annually plundered 

dity to defend them wlnl -f r "nd mm inabi- 

estimation of the neare^7°7* our charactOr in the , 

ivhoni oiu- alhance wns at P^^^dation, ■ with 

security from foreio-n atfn T i it promised them 

in^ the hopes of ah the d^ “d-reanimat^' 

we rniiy class nearly the wlid”” f d ^ 

tants of this kingdom wl, ' ^^‘“d'°™“‘idan inhabi- 

d'«ve been gradlall/ thLlTofrf 

, ‘lut of. employment as our 
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jvjiror Iin-: nilv.inrc<!. Fortiinntc-lj- for us, ihisclnssof men 
ntv nn unprincji)le<l n»d tlivitlnl mcc. Tlie nobles cut Imve 
no attnclmtcnt to n jirince who nccelemlixl bis own fall by 
an eagerness to tle'troy lluiii, tbni be niij^bl enjoy tlic 
revenue of their estates. They have l»cai eoni|)cllc<l to 
cli'bariil their nflliercnts nml cmlxxlwl froups. 'J'iic latter 
may unite in a v-^'niiinent of Iinlrvtl to tn, but they vrant all 
principle of union in action, niul are almost iitcajiahle of 
rmnhination ; but tltcir temper and coutliiion render them 
<lan"enins to the inicnial peace of the couittiy, and they 
are admirable materials to swell n Itand of fnf1vw)tcrs. Tliat 
many of tluan base jninitl the Pindarie'', and aidial in tbeir 
cxjk’slition*, tlure can Iv tm doubt, atnl we may account it 
a* Certain, that, ttnle<s sec can dertniy or suppress these 
plundertr-, the contagion of their example sv ill spread over 
th" Derbaii, sphere every tineinploycil soldirr. srith n bore 
and a fv.onl, svill Ik.- n;;rainst iis. Measures of prevention 
liave aln-ady tx^su I'd.en, •cvrral rfir}>s of re/;ular infantry, 
and fotuc Ua'<<!ahs of irre^ndar lior'e, have bixm, at our 
euyi^e-stiofi, rai «l by the minister. These nirps are plac'd 
under the cuinniand of liumpean odieers, and hnjK'S art* 
mnrtaimd that they niav Ix-cfiirirnt. Thus far is certain, 
that in pisinp: emplnynn nt to tnenof the miliiaty trilK's, ave 
prmriit that total dw pair v.hieh the tm) Midden intrivluctiou 
tjf our rystiw has invariably the tfi'iTt of produeiiiji'. 

At PiKiiiah sie liad a ri;,'ht to rxp.vt tin* mo-t favourable 
opTaiion of nn nlliaiiec v. Fn'ch placed niid tmpjwrtial the 
prince uitb whom it was jnade u|v)n the throne; hut set* 
hail early rau'c to njijirehend s-inharrassnu-nt from the per- 
ver / ness of the jK-rronal rharnelcrof the Pni -Iiwah, and Ids 
jironcic lil’f all his tribe, to n crool.ial roursf of jioliey. 
livery step was lid.rii to ronriliaic him; his Mihjert.s were 
coinpclled to ohidience, his trihiitarii's to mider him his 
jii't dues. 'I’lie interpo itiou of the Jlritisli goyeinmeiil was 
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employed to mediate tl.e nrT ^ 

other, .(ate., and all iatofeda' ‘“i'!' "!«' 

tmuoii teas avoidedasmud.a. M ™'"'"”*’ -'"'""*' 

tolerably. Steaodiljr tui ' ■’““‘■’■d Affaire iraiteoa 

<.mrebochj^LiM 

cliaracter, to the office of nnn, • ‘'‘"d intriguing 

Pcion of the Paisimah’s S f excited some sus- 

of Gungodhiu- Shastree m” ^815 the murder 

come to Poonah under the Gwickar; whd Imd 

faith, to adjust the accounts ‘^c British 
Baislnvah, obliged tlie British “aster, and the 

render of Trimtuckte f the sun 

deed. The reluctance ’ivith 

to confirm the first susnicin, f ‘ended 
the Paislnvah’s crime ; and aft 'f “strument of 

that, prince not only made no ff ^®eaped from Tannnh*/ 

in secret every support to th ^ ®e^^ehim, but -gave 

t-aisedin J,is domfnions exnl'; Trimbuc^ee 

dwet, to intimidate the EnrflT"^ d^s con.' • 

pardon of his falo^ 

been disappointed by the nv • ® however, have 
residentt. A series VlaT"T "rmness of the 
decided chai-acter have reducedT^ spirited raid 

■^".^■^’angement has been mad ®"hmikoh. 

critical period, the greatest adv^ T 
and of resources. Throutrho ^°di of impression 

t“n, aid appem-s to have bSn ‘^ansac 

tile resident .with Sindia+ ver from the Pindarics; 

ence between these freeboote ^ “ ‘^°'^^®P‘’"d- 

-''-a-a.iy .teted . 1 ,:. „ Ll;"t 

, , , ^'“d been given by the chiefs 

from Burner" "f Sallsettc, about twenty’ 

•'I-' Ci-Ptain CloSSr ' 

rtoMi.Adam, 23 Arov. ISJC. 
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of llicto fnflxOTicra not fo pIuiukT ilii- IVii'-Ii'iv.ili's doml. 
nions. Hic fact i*! tliat it i-; iwtunil in llic jiri“;cnt coiuli. 
tiim of Intlia for even- |irima.' or cliirf vlio clicri.'lie.s plans 
Ito'tilp to the llnglish, to court n Ikxiy of nllirs, Avlm glory 
in proclaiming tlicni'clvis the «j>on cnrmic-R of that nation. 
This is in itself a serious .anil recurring ilnngcr, and no 
state can h.arc a right to calculate on it.s being abvnys averted 
with th.at vrisilnnt ami cnergj' which ha.s been recently 
displayed at Poonah. 

The court of Nngpore i.s very unwarlike ; tlio prcRCnt 
ruler sought our alliance, to fix him on a di.spuleil throne, 
and he asall aatlue it, as it gives him sreuritj' in the |)Ower 
he h.as ntfaimal ; hut this is a court in which the h.ahils of 
intrigue h.avc t.aken a dceji root, for it is more to the efforts 
of its jsolicy th.au of its anns, that it h.as for many yiatrs 
p.ist owed its exi'tonce. Thisdispa-.ition, and the disjuites of 
the diffenait faetinns among its le.ading nohles, will no doubt, 
in the course of tlu* alliance, c.anie us friapient and .serious 
ianl).irra*smcnts, hut no d.ang> r of any conseijuena; is to he 
appnhenihal; and let us sujipose all that is likely to htip- 
juai at the very worst, and conlm't it with avhnt would 
h.ave been our situation li.ad the alliance not Invn fomual, 
and we sli.all obtain a pretty fair e.<.timnte to en.able us to 
strike a b.alnnce of the benefit of .sucb connexion'. Had 
the Jlhonsela Ik'Cii boslile, or even nenirnl, in a contest like 
that with sibtcli we are tliri-nU-nnl, .the snccessfid applica- 
tion of llie greater p.arl of our force could not have iR'en 
cxp.ccted to do more in one eainp.aign than to jpvc ns wbnt 
we now j)0‘''e* s, the command of the N'ng]K)re country for 
our ojK-'ratioii' and suppliir. and sve i.liotild Iiave ohtainrsl 
tliat niitier circnmstnnres of violence and irritation, whith 
svould pmhahlv have left its no option hnl that of reiriiig 
iijKm f hegoverimient. I'b cry p<T.*on ac<|(miul<-d w ilh llie rela- 
live local jKi'ition of the tiTrilorics of Kagimre to (lie po'- 

Voi.. II. 
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dcred the tn.sk of protecting this country easy. It is no 
longer an insulatal spot in IVIaln-n ve shall have to defend, 
but a strong point, connected with the niilitar}'- positions 
we have formed on the Nerbudda. 

Jj'porc, which, from its local position, is to us the most 
important ,of the Rajpoot states, has, since the peace of 
1806, been more than once on the very brink of ruin, and 
we have had the alarming prospect of seeing a dangerous 
horde of Patan plunderers occupying a country which 
would give them increased means of invading our richest 
provinces in Hindustan, and of maintaining a direct and 
constant intercourse with the most tiurbulcnt part of the 
populations of our territories in that quarter, who are of 
the same tribe, and, indeed, generally .speaking, their near 
kindred. The apprehension of this danger has led the 
Indian government in England to authorize a defensive 
treaty being concluded with the ruler of Jyporc, and though 
some obstacles have interrupted the negotiation, it had the 
eflcct of averting a recent danger from that state. This 
negotiation wall no doubt bo rex-ived, for unless this state is 
supported by us, it must fall, and so sensible are its prin- 
cipal nobles of this fact, that they crinced great dissatisfac- 
tion against their ruler allowing any considerations to pre- 
vent the speedy conclusion of the alliance *. Contemplating 
the approaching crisis, the necessity of altering our rclationsj* 
to Jypore is too imperative to admit of delay. We must 
command the territories of this slate both for operations 
and supplie.s, or they will furnish our enemies xvith means 
of attacking us in a very vulnerable quarter. 

* The present stale of .Ijporc may he iina^ineil, when we are in- 
formed tliat its troojts arc at tliis niimicnt employed inplundcringthat 
part of their own country whirh is in the occupation of Ameer Khan, 
The Rajah of Roondec should he included in our nrranjjcmcnta 
with the Rajah of Jyporc. 

k 2 
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The Rnjahs of Odipore and Jouclpore have been a pvey - 
to the armies of Sindia and Holkar ever since the peaceiof 
1806, and Ameer Khan would almost appear to 'have settled 
himself and army upon Maun Singh *. We must,' from 
these circumstances, conclude that the forces ‘of- this prince 
have been in a great degree subdued, and- his resciurcos 
exhausted; but should the conduct of the principal preda- 
tory powers ever force us to extend our operations in' Me- 
war or Marwar, or even to the vicinity of these provinces', 
I can have no doubt that we should find it easy ' to rouse 
tlieir indolent but brave inhabitants, and that there arc 
embers still left, which, if kindled into a flame, would' aid 
essentially in the destruction of those plunderers by whom 
these states have been so cruelly oppressed. . ‘ •'! ' '' 

Zalim Singh, Rajali of Kottah, has attained a power, 
through the influence of his personal character, far exceeding 
either his military means' or the limits of his possessions: 
tvise, consistent, and politic, he manages his' own affairs and 
interferes with those of others 'ndth equal prudence : lie pays 
tribute^- when protection is necessary, but his character 
causes him to be treated with comparative moderation. . His 
territories are an asylum to distressed princes and offending 
subjects ; he is a general arbitrator of disputes, and all con- 
cur in granting him a respect and confidence ■which they 
refuse to each other. His country, though situated in the 
Tortex of anarchy and confusion, is usually exempt from 
the misery of surrounding districts ; but 'within the last few 
years it has suffered from lawless bodies of Pindarics ; -and 

• The Rajah of Joudjiore. ' ' ‘ ’ 

t Besides the tribute Zalim Singh pays Sindia, he rents several 
districts from that prince as well .as Ilolkar, who is paid through his 
friend and ally, ^mccr Rhan ; to whose familv lie gives protection, and 
on whose aid and support he can always rely. 
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lie may from tliis circumstance, as well as his character, he 
supposed to he ready to combine (as far ns his political 
prudence ivill permit him) in any plan for the extinction of 
this class. The loc.al position of his countr}’’ will proh.ahly 
bring him within tlie circle of our first operations ; and if 
that is the ease, ho must either act as a friend or an enemy. 
If we .appc.ar in strcngtii, there can he no doubt which p.art 
he will t.ake ; and we may eventually he compelled to ex- 
tremes, in which this popular and able rtiler might be used 
with great advantage as an instrument to restore order and 
tranquillity. 

'3’iicrc are man)' petty Hindu chiefs, besides those that 
have been mentioned, who, since 180G, have been obliged 
to submit to the most jKiwcrful freebooters of the moment, 
but who arc only half subdued, and still jiossess some means 
of asserting and maintaining their independence. If we 
enter the approaching contest on the principle of establishing 
general tranquillity, and I know no other upon which wo 
can act with any prospect of success, we shall find those 
chieftains our best and most natural allies. A connexion 
with them is not exposed to those emb.arrnssmcnts which 
attend th.at witii states of a higher rank. Accustomed to 
own a superior, tlicy arc proud of dependence on a great 
govcnimcnt ; and though in the Imbit of improving tlicir 
possessions by cullivnlion and commerce, they maintain, to 
the extent of their mc.ans, armed adherents, which arc taken 
from the ranks of freebooters, and arc, wlicn it hccomcs 
their interest, the active defenders of order. Whenever our , 
jiolicy limy lead us to establish a connexion with the prin- 
cipals of this class, a moderate tribute, or tlic service of a 
quota of men (if not both) should nlw.ays he exacted. I 
am quite sali.sficd, from jicrsonal experience, tliat our gene- 
rosity on former occasions, in demanding neither, was quite 
piisundcrstood, and instilled sii.spicions iiiste.ad of inspiring 
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confidence. They saw no permanent bond of mutual iiittv | 
rest, and doubted the continuance of such disinterested i 
protection. . ' •' ,■ ' J 

•' 1 shall noAV proceed to take a short vioAv* of the condition 
imd conduct of the predatory powers, or, in other words, 
those rulers and chiefs wliose habits of government and life 
cherish and support that predatory system which constitutes 
our present danger, and against which we are at this nio- 
Inent compelled to direct all the efforts of our policy and of 
our arms. Tlie predatory powers may be divided into diree 
classes : the first, Sindia and Holkar ; the second, Ameer 
Khan ; and the last, the Pindarics. Though the whole of 
these are alike promoters of that predatory system wliicli it 
is our object to subdue, there is a considerable difference 
between the first and the others, and even some shades 
between the two last. It is important, therefore, to examine 
their conduct separately, both as it relates to their intcraal 
and foreign policj'. This will enable us to come to a con-ect 
conclusion on two very important points : first, the right we 
liave to proceed against each or all' of them ; and secondly, 
the course which appears most likely to obtain success in 
those measures which necessity may lead us to adopt. 

The empire founded by Madhajee Sindia in Malwa and 
Hindustan rested for a long period on no basis but that of 
a foreign conquest of a' predatory power, wliich exacted 
from the natives a large proportion of the annual revenue of 
their 'countr}’^, as a boon for leanng the remainder unpliin- 
dered. The establishment of a disciplined army (under 
French officers), of infantry, with cannon, gave some shape' 
and solidity to this power. Strong liolds iverc subdued, 
petty rebellions suppressed, tribute coerced, new conquests 
made, and the mass of the population rendered more obe- 
dient to authority. The ifians of iftladhajee appear to have 
been .full of wisdom ; but. the pride of increased strength 
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filled the mind of his sncccs.sor, Dowlut Row, with immca- 
snrnblc nnibition, and ultimately led him, in 1803, to 
provoke a war with the Rritisli nation, wliich torniinated, in 
a fciv months, in the destruction of Iiis regular troops, the 
capture of his artillery, and the loss of all the countries he 
possessed in Hindustan. Though the peace concluded in 
1803, the cessions of Gualior in 1800, and the seizure of 
Anib.njcc Ingha'.s tciTitorics about the same period, com- 
bined with the destruction, or rather the dissolution of the 
Ilolkar government, left Dowlut Row Sindia with ample 
possessions, and with every means of improving at the same 
time that he cnl.irged them, he has deliberately pursued 
a contrary course, and from doing so he is justlj' stated to 
be one of the chief causes of all tlic danger to wliich wo arc 
now exposed. Every year of tlie history of this chief .since 
180G ])rc,sents the .same uniform and disgusting picture of 
rebellion in his govcniinent, mutinies in his army, and the 
recurring ncccs.situdcs of a petty, plundering ^varfare; all 
his hostility has hecii directed .against those weak Hindu 
states whom our forbearance left at his mercy, and whose 
habits of order and good rule g.avc their territories a prospe- 
rity which he has destroyed. Though Sindia has increased, 
by the.se small conquc.st.s, Ju'.s revenue and his individual 
wealth, his country" has become every d.ay more impove- 
rished, his government more embarrassed, and his nobles 
and his army more disobedient and disorderly. The Pin- 
darics alone, whom he has .systematically encouraged (in 
spite of liis occasional profc.ssions to us), have flourished, 
tlicir tuimhcrs arc increased, they have grown bold on the 
assurance of his protection. He has granted them a home 
in his dominions ; and when they have returned laden with 
the plunder of our jirorinccs, and soiled with the blood of 
our siihjccts, he has not only not rcfu.scd them an a.«yhim, 
hut .shared in liioir spoil, and no doubt rejoiced in tlicir 
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success *. I make the last assertion from'the positive coiii 
viction' of its trutli. Sindia, wlio cannot be expected to 
forget or forgive the loss of empire, naturally considers us 
as his greatest enemies, and contemplates with satisfactioii 
every attack upon our power. • ' ' 

It has been, since the’ conclusion of the war in 1805, a 
favourite opinion with the Mahrattas, that we ran yet be 
opposed by a predator}^ system of warfare, and that' our 
power may be reduced like that'of tlie successors of Aurung- 
Zebc, by the incessant attacks of plunderers upon our teni- 
tories and resources ; and the Pindarics have been for some 
years past considered as one of the gi’eat means of accom- 
plishing this object. Sindia, when alarmed bj^' our. prepa- 
rations, summoned •}* these freebooters found his standard, 
and nothing but the impression of their eventual use in a 
contest with us could have induced him to tolerate their 
insolence, their occasional plunder of bis provinces, and, 
above all, ,tlie danger of drawing upon In's own head, by 
persevering in his connexion with them, the vengeance of 
the British government. , 

The conduct of Sindia, on the occasion of a representation 
being recently made to him on this subject, must prove the 
impossibility of placing the sbghtest reliance on his profes- 
sions’. Helms lately, it is true, shewn a great desire to 
preserve a good understanding with the British government, 
but this is the consequence of alarm at its imposing state; 
His tone was veiy different' two years ago, and even now, 
when goaded by our reproaches to send a force to attack 
the Pindarics, a friendly correspondence is opened between 
one of the principal officers and the leader of these ' free- 
booters against whom he is to act. In any plan we may' 

♦ .Captain Close's Corrcsponiicncc, ISlO and 1817. , ■ 

t Ttic minister at the court of Nagpore did not hesitate to stafq 
this fact to the resident. 
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dctenninc upon for the suppression of a preclatOTy''s5:gtcni, 
it would, as far as I am able to judge, be as great weakness, 
after what has passed, to place any confidence in the pro- 
fessions, promises, or engagements of Sindia, without very 
adequate securit3% as it would be waste of time to seek for 
more proof than is already on record, of his interests being 
identified with those freebooters, — of his being their patron, 
and of their considering themselves, however loose the ties, 
as his subjects and soldiers. This is proved by the letters 
of their leader to his minister, and by a thousand facts ; but 
that of their continued residence in his country is of itself 
snllicient to establish our right to treat him (if it suits our 
polic)' to do so) as an enemy. We must cither do this, or 
continue to suffer a ncutraUty, or rather a system by which 
Sindia carries on a harassing war against us, without 
exposing himself to any of the distresses and dangers of that 
condition. Ilis troops, most of wliich arc similar in dress, 
in cast, and in habits to the Pindarics, swell the bands of 
these freebooters, when they proceed on their plundering 
excursions ; and the latter, when the)' desire to elude our 
pursuit, take shelter in his country, and melt into his army. 
Under such circumstances, it appears almost impossible to 
form any plan for the extinction of this evil, which does not 
commence by making Dowlut Row Sindia a friend, on 
whom wc can depend, or an enemy that we have to en- 
counter. It has been urged in palliation of the conduct of 
this prince, that be does not posse.ss the power, either to 
suppress or expel the Pindarics ; but this supposition, if a 
fact, though it alters his situation, docs not alter ours. 
The distinction between want of inclination and want of 
ability, in such a case, is not' e.asily made ; .and if our safety 
is endangered by the hostile attacks of a military people 
living in his provinces, it matters little whether they derive 
their power of waging w.ar upon us from his wc.akiicss or 
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Ms support. We arc bound to. treat liim as, sovereign of 
,the country. And con.sidering him as such, lye must'inake 
.him responsible' for the conduct. of its- inhabitants; besides, 
-if this really be Sindia’s condition, he ivill- rejoice in, the 
opportunity which our policy -will aflbrd of. coroperating in 
•the destruction of hordes that are always above his autho- 
rity, and -ivlio must, if not reduced, make rapid strides to 
the subversion of his power. , ' . ' ' , ' ; 

. The possessions of the Hollcar family inMalwa:nnd 
C.andeish, are now in a state of singular confusion and 
anarchy. Ever since the insanity of JeswuntEow Holkar, 
■tliis government has been verging to dissolution. It. has 
•been, in fact, a pre}' to contending chiefs ; and theu' jealousy 
of each other, the force of habit, and that devotion to usage 
which is charactcristical of the natives of India, has alone 
preserved it from, complete destruction. , Though Toolsah 
Bhye, the mother of the 5'oung prince*, had been acknow- 
ledged Regent, the military power of ■ the ■ state was 
.usurped by Ameer Khan, while Balaram Seit, who was 
n favourite of Jeswunt Row, nnd employed .b}’’ him to 
negotiate with the English government, -in ISOG became 
•the principal minister. Year after .year, the weakness and 
anarchy of this state increased ; . Ameer Khan exclusively 
employed the means which his influence gave him to prop 
mote his plans of -personal aggrandizement. • His adherents 
■(mostly Patans of his own tribe) were distinct from that 
force which ■was commanded b}' leaders who bed an here- 
ditary attachment to the family, of Holkar ; the latter were 
Jiowcver reduced to a .small number, not exceeding eight 
or ten thousand horse, with a few undisciplined corps' of 
infantr}’^ ; and as the government was unable to pay even 

* Slie is not tlic real mother of the prince, hut having' at'optcd 
him, wiis alw.ays called so. 
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this rcmitnnt of his foniu-r nrmy, tlicso troops linvc, for ten 
years past, siihsistcd by plundering their own countrj’, 
by joining the Pinilaries, or hy CNtorting, tlirongh the 
means of mutinies, advances from a weak and usual dis- 
tractc<l court. On a late occasion the Ilogcnt Toolsah 
Jlhye, with her son and Gunput Row, a rival of Ralaram 
Seit, fled from her mutinous annj' to a fortress, and jilaccd 
herself and the young prince under the safeguard of Zalim 
Singh, chief of Kolt.ah. She remained in this a-uhintary 
exile four months, when, having oht.iined the means, h}- 
the seizure and plunder of one of the chief ofliccra of the 
govermnent, of satisfying the troops, .she rctunicd to the 
camp, where one of her first acts wn.s to imprison, jilunder, 
and put In death Ralar.mi Seif, wliose enemy, Gunput 
Row, was now doclarcsl miitistor. The next object of 
plunder was a widow of the late Jcswunl Row JIol- 
har. Severe torture* m.adc this lady produce a sum 
of .OOjOOO rnpcT.s, which only svhetttHl the avarice of her 
enemies. Her further torture and death, and the plunder 
of all her properly was the consetpicnce. 'J'hc nephew of 
.Icswunt Row Ilolknr, and several other chiefs, who were 
.nttarhal to the late minister, were .'=cizcd and m\irdcrcxl. 
Thc*e events, which ttwk place in the beginning of this 
year, have excited c(jual horror and nslonishnicnl. 

Ameer Khan is still at .Totid[Kjre, and the state of his af- 
fnir.s in that quarter, comhincrl with the clamour.s of his 
own troops for p.ay, liavc jircvcntcd him from repairing to 
M.alwa, where hi.s rcpre.sent.ative, Ghnfiiwr Klimi, has hi- 
therto, in vain, endeavoured to oirjw.se the measure.s of 
T(X)lf.aIi Rhyc, rvho, on his jdacing himself at the head of 
her mutinous infantry, m.adc an application for aid to 


• .She iiMs [il.itttl <111 a [il.stc of lic.sIrJ iron.— Vide C'n[i!.iin Clo-'i'c'!, 
Pevli tlrll. 
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DowlufRow Sinclia, Avliich that ruler has granted ; and the 
struggle for supremac}' at the durbar of Holkar, which has 
long existed between him. and Ameer Khan, would seem 
likely to be soon decided ; • but there are so many interests 
involved, and so many intrigues on foot, as to render it im- 
possiblc, at any one stage of the action, to antici2>ate the 
conclurion. ■ We can, in fact, he positive of nothing hilt the 
continuance, which ever way it terminates, • of anarchy - and 
confusion. ■ 

Tlie events that have been described \yonkbbc of no con- 
sequence to us, further than as a beacon to warn us from a 
scene of trouble,' did they not connect, and that most 
nearly, with the Pindarics. The ranks of these freebooters 
are filled with the soldiers of Holkai-^ and the, state of go^ 
vemment and possessions of that family,' not. only afford 
them continual supplies of men, of money, and of foo’d, 
but of retreat and securit}'. Tliis assertion cannot be con- 
troverted by the circumstances of the occasional disputes 
between this state and the. Pindarics. Such di.sputcs arc 
ever the fruit of that aid and encouragement which .weak 
states grant to freebooters of this class.' Tijere exists in the 
present government of Holkar no tangible authority from 
which Ave can expect any redress of the injuries we suffer 
from these causes. Tlie settlement ■ of this state, or ra- 
ther of its tenitories, therefore, in some shape or ptherj 
becomes essential in any plan for the extinction of the evil 
Avhich now compels jus to arm : rrhethcr this is done directly 
by ourselves through Sindia or Ameer Khan matters not, 
so the object is affected. It is a mere question of expe- 
diencJ^ To talk of our faith or our treaties with a govern- 
ment Avhich lias been virtiwlly extinct, or at all events in- 
capable of maintaining any of the relations of friendship 
for ten years, appears to me a mockciy of terms.' I do 
not, however, mean to say it rvoukl be just to depi'ive the 
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family of Ilolknr of tlioir possessions, proviclctl they, or 
those that net for them, were {lis|xise(l to join cordially in 
oiir plans for the su]iprcssion of the predatory system ; nud 
under cvety course I nm aware that it would be an outrage 
ujx)n oj)in\on, that nothing but an extreme ease could jus- 
tify, to set aside allogother the pretensions of this family. 
The difi'erent branches of the Mnhmttn nations |nrc hasten- 
ing by stages suflicicntly rajiid to decay ; their rule beyond 
the limits of their native comitry had never any solid basis. 
They are everywhere else but recent conquerors, and tboir 
jxiwer, in most instances, has preserved its original shape. 
TJicy liavc, under the denomination of kings, continuetl to 
be leaders of predatory hordes, and when engaged in fo- 
reign cx]xtlitioiH, their usual hahits have found suflicient 
exercise in plundering and ch.'istisiug those trihutnrics and 
inferior chiefs, whom their intolerable oppression conti- 
jiiialJy drrjvc into rebellion. 'J'o subdue t))c system under 
v.'bieh ibis class lias flourisliwl i«, in jiart, to subdue them ; 
but s'llisfletl of this, we should avoid, ns much ns we 
can, any measures wliicb,by exciting their fears, or shocking 
their pajiidici-s, might dispose them (from ti sense of com- 
mon danger) to unite. The dissolution of their authority, 
under every course, is ecrinin ; Imt the more gradual, the 
less likely it is to be attended willi any serious con- 
vidsion. 

TJif state <if Ameer IChatiV power in 1809 has been 
already ineniionctl ; he was then nl the head of a predatory 
force, of between ihiiTy and forty thousand men, and ami- 
pclled the Urilisli government to adopt the expensive mea- 
sure of forming (ns 1ms been noticed) an army in .the 
J)ccknn,-nnd a eonsidernhlc corps in liundelcnnd, to keep 
him in check. The rindnries who had joined this chief, 
from the same feeling they would any other, because he 
])romhed to lead them to ]>hiiulor, fell ofi' from their idle- 
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ginnce as liis vieii-s became more limitecb This certainly 
was tlie zenitli of Ameer Khan’s greatness, and had lie pos-, 
scssed that genius and ambition -which numbers believed he 
did, he might have made a great effort for power ; . but he- 
showed on this. occasion, as he has on mnny;othcrs, that hc; 
is merely a brave partisan chief. The crisis, howevei-j that 
gave him the chance of being greater, evinced in a most 
forcible manner the danger to which we are hourly exposed,' 
from the rise of a leader of highet qualities and more 
daring entciqirise. A Sevajee, or Hyder Ally, would, ' 
with the means which he at that moment possessed,, have 
carried lire and sword to tlie furthest regions of our posses-' 
sions in India. The life of Ameer Khan since this period' 
has passed between efforts to maintain his authority over 
the distracted councils of the family of 'Holkar, expedients 
to satisfy the clamours of his army, attacks on the country 
of Jypore, and the establishment of his influence and 
porver over the court of Maun Singh, Rajah of Joud- 
pore. The latter appears to have been throughout his 
leading object; and as he not only exacts a considerable tri- 
bute from that prince, but has obtained valuable grants of 
territoiy, rvhich hc desires to render hereditary in his fa- 
mily, the gi-eatcst proportion of his troops is generally, in 
that countiy ; and it is evident from every account,’ that no- 
thing but their presence maintain his oppressive ' autho- 
rity. The utmost jealousy exists between him . and the 
Rajah, and it has been conjectured that he means -to de- 
pose IMaun Singh, and put his son on the throne; and the 
recent murder of one of the principal ministers at Joild- 
pore, shews he will hesitate at no measure, however violent, 
to maintain his interests in that quarter. , ■ ' . . ^ ' 

The preservation of his influence over the family of -Holkar 
is left, as has been stated, to an agent, attended bya .small 
body of men. The cai-e of tlie conquests lie lias made from 
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tlic ftntc of .Tj-porc i=; committed to one of liis lenders; nnd . 
his jngliirc of Scroiige, nnd other ])ofscssions that he holds 
of the Ilolknr fnmily, nrc in a great degree unprotected. 
lie re[)oscs ga'nt coiifidence in Zalim Singli, llajnli of Ivot- 
t.nli, who ])nvs him *, ns has been mentioned, the tribute due 
to Ilolknr, nnd who grants his fnmily n place of refuge. 
Ameer Khan, in return for this friendship, is the avowed 
sup)>ortcr of the llnjah of Ivottnh, who derives cousidcmblc 
strength from the rcinitation of such nn ally. 

Tlio connesion hctweeii Ameer Khan and the Pindarics 
was more inlimnie some yc.'irs ngo than it is at present, btit 
they still look up to him, aud nrc associated with his fol- 
lowers by similarity of condition nnd habits of life ; nnd in 
tiny contest we may engage in, it will be verj’ dilliciilt to 
separate one class of freebooters from another, unless the 
followers of Ameer Khan remain eiigagetl, as at this mo- 
ment, ill a scene distant from tlmt of our first operations, 
liven ill this case, the Phidaries we expel from IMalw.a , 
would find protection in Mnrw.ar, nnd rclnrii the momeiit 
our efforts relaxed. Tiiis makes it impossible to exclude 
from our coiisidcrntiim Ameer Khan and his adherents, .Oi; 
it is obvious that any settlement will be incomplete tliat 
does not, in some way or other, embrace them. The whole 
condiiri of this cliief since 1806 cerlninly gives us llie right 
which Lord Minto nssuuKsi, to consider him ns distinct from 
the family of Ilolknr, and in this view lie .stands the. lender 
of a formidahic predatory hand, without iiiiy •legitimate- 
claims to power, and whom we may in conscrpieiice treat ns 
expedicney shall dict.ite. It may, however, cvcntimlly ho 
for oiir advniit/ige to rccogiiisc him ill the clmracter he still 
:i-.siinirs, of a servant of the Ilolknr family. Ilis nctii.-il 
force con-ist.-i of ahmil 1^,000 horse, several indiHereiit corps 


• Clii'-e's Iji'llcr to Ijoril .Mair.i, i’Sil April, JSIO. 
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of disciplined infantry, and between two and three hundred 
pieces, of cannon. ‘ His artillery, if my account is correct, 
is by far move formidable than that of 'any other .native 
power ill India, and it lias been represented to be in tolerable 
order; but this, considering the distracted- state of his army, 
seems hardly credible. , . , • > 

Ameer Khan is so far different from a Pindaric chief, 
that his ascendency has taken a moi'e settled shape;- and.he 
possesses resources that arc, in-a certain degree, • competent 
to meet his expenditure, consequently is not forced, as they 
are, to make incursions upon us or. our allies for -his sup- 
port. But though there is this shade of distinction, his 
condition is in other respects the same. His army lives, by 
plunder, though that is within ■ a defined sphere, but the 
countries on which they now subsist must become exhausted, 
and the bands which he commands arc in training for, a 
wider range. We have more than once’ been compelled to 
make preparations against their threatened ravages,, and 
though circumstances may dictate some delay, there is no 
doubt that ultimately the reform or dispersion of this force 
is essential to our interests, -There is reason to conclude 
that the age ^ and disappointed ambition of this leader have 
inclined him to connect liimsclf with the -British- govern- 
ment. His late overtures to the resident at Dcllii upon this 
subject, are in a very different strain from any he has ever, 
before made. He appears anxious for our protection, and 
to gain that, he professes himself ready’ to, be an instrument 
in forwarding our plans, particulai'ly.as these may relate, to 
the Holkar family. The .government have kept thismegOr 
tiation open |, and there is no doubt but Ameer Khan, if 
sincere, may be . of great use ; and as both lie and many of 

* lie is sixty-five rc.irs of age. 

’t Ijetier from Jlr. iMctealf to BIr. Adam. 

Letter from Mr, Athm to Mr. Metcalf. ■ 
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liis principnl followers are natives of onr own provanccs, 
tliat circtnnstancc !na 3 - afTorcl us additional means of effect- 
ing such an arrangement. I confc.ss that, in the present 
state of India, I have no .alarm at the increase of a Itlahom' 
niedan power in nny regular shape ; and .all my experience 
inclines me to consider that race to he much more manage- 
ahle in intimate connexions with us than the hlahmttns. 
They m.ay Iw more hold and tiirhiilcnt, but the}’ are neither 
■So artful nor so restle.ss. Their propensity to dissipation 
and to the enjoyment of every luxury avitliin their grasp 
incline them to an indolence, a very short indulgence in 
which, though it tii.ay leave their sentiments the .same, 
destroys those Iinhits which render them dangerous. 'J'iie 
simjilicity of the iMahratta soldier ]treservcs iiim from such 
change : his clothes, his diet, his mnnncr.s, are /l.vcd hy the 
rule.s of the class, or caste, to which he belongs; lie yields 
lihc the reed to the storm he cannot resist, hut it is only to 
resume his .shape the inomenl it is jwt. On the whole, I 
sliotild conclude that, iti our future connexion with those 
Itvo races of men, we slndl complain most of our ^Inhonic- 
dan allies; sve shall suffer most from the Mnhrnltns. 

It remains, in treating this branch of the subject, to .s.ay 
a few words on the actual condition of the I’imlaries. The 
niimhcrs of this class of frecltootor.s in Ittalwii were, three 
years ago, estimated hy an intelligent officer • at .'50,000 
liorR’. In a very sensible paper-j-, full of information re- 
garding this people, I find their mimbor.s stated at 'll, 000. 
Ilotli may he right, for it is evidently im])ossihle, ns T have 
elsewhere observed}, to fix any standard fora force that 
is daily changing — whose ranks are recruited when there is 
n prospect of idnnder from those of Sindin, Ilolknr, mul 

Cipl.iin Sjilcnli.ilii. 

+ Mc/noir oftlic I’iml.irirs, by Cagl.siti 'I'ik!. 

t Sfcmnramlum on tlic Piiularics, dated Loridon, JSIS. 
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Ameer Khan, and who dissolve on tlie occurrence' of Jc^ 
verses into the armies of these chiefs. There’are, however, 
a COTtain numher of leaders who have always a. body of 
attached adlierents, who possess territories and forts, and 
even some infantry and cannon. , Heeroo, Kureera Khan, 
.and Cheetoo are the principal. Heeroo has long heen ; the 
prisoner of Sindia. Kureem Khan at first shared his fate, 
•hut obtained his release by paying a large ransom, imme- 
diately after which he summoned his old followers to his 
standard, and began to revenge liimself, by plundering the 
possessions of the prince whose avarice had restored him to 
liberty. A junction between Cheetoo and this leader spread 
alann in every quarter*, as their combined force amoimted 
to 25,000 men; but the policy of the Bhpnsela, whose 
country first felt their depredations, divided them, and 
Cheetoo soon afterwards aided one of Sindia’s generals in 
an attack upon his late ally, Kureem. The latter was 
completely routed, and compelled to throw himself upon the 
mercy of Ameer Khan, who delivered him over to the 
Regent Toolsah Bhye, by whom he is still kept in con- 
finement. These events have thrown the principal com- 
mand of the Pindarics into the hands of Cheetoo, whom 
Sindia rewarded for his aid against Kureem by a grant of 
lands, in addition to those he already possessed, of the 
value of five lacs of rupees per annum. But this chief of 
freebooters has since abandoned this territory, as inadequate 
to his support, and inconsistent with his views, , which led 
him to desire a place of security for his family and wealth, 
and to collect his revenue from fields that others have toiled 
to render fruitful. The character of Cheetoo , seems W’ell 
qualified for the pipminent part he has lately had to act. 
He is described as a man who adds prudence to courage, 
enterprising but cautious, and as possessing not only ,^'oat . 

* Cajifam Tod’s Memoir. 
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artifice, but political sagacity. .Tins chief is not •without 
enemies among liis own race: the most ' prominent are the 
nearrelationsof Kurccm ; though, when there is ajirospcct of 
booty, these quarrels cease. The two great divisions of 
Sihdia Shahce, and Holkar Shahcc, •ivliicli used to sepai-atc 
this class, have, we are told, in tiieir late incursions into the' 
licckan and our provinces, been quite fotgottcn : all parties 
have joined ; but the scone will change when they arc at- 
tacked, and ns their condition alters from that of prosperity 
to distress, former difibrcnces will revive, and each leader 
will find, in the recollection of old grievances and the resent- 
ment of past injuries, an excuse for pursuing that course 
which suits best with his interest or safety. 

The indisputable fact of the number of the Pinda- 
rics hat-ing considerably increased within the last seven or 
eight years, completely confutes the idea that they arc 
entirely formed of men whom our conquests drove to 
despair. Though many of the irregular horse of India 
might, on the extinction or reduction of the governments 
they had scn'cel, have been compelled to join them, it is 
very e'^'ident tliat if those had found it (ns they must have 
done had the rulers in hfalwa been inclined to maintain 
tranquillity) a life of hardship and danger, their numbers 
would liavc soon lessened; they would have resorted to 
another course of life; and ns those who had originally 
embraced this line left it, died, or lost their horses, the ranks 
of these freebooters would have thinned, and recruits would 
not have been found to supply their place. Under such 
circumstances wc might conclude that, ns the Pindaries arc 
not held together by any of those ties which unite nations 
of plunderers, but arc formed of adventurers and freebooters 
of twery class and denomination, early dissolution must have 
been certain. Yet how different is their condition from that 
wJiich has been supposed. The cncourngenient given to 

1 2 
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them by the cliiefs of Mabva, tlic impunity inth whicli they 
have hitherto made invasions into otlier couhtriesj thb pUm-' 
dcr tliey liave obtained ivitli a very moderate 'share of 
cnterpriscj and with comparativel}’^ little .danger, added to' , 
their exemption from rigid authority and discipline,' 'and 'a 
license to indulge to excess in tlie gratification of their pa^ . 
sions, must render their life the most attractive that it is 
possible to conceive, for all descriptions, of the military 
classes; but their lawless habits, and tlieir' want of those 
bonds which preserve union in adversity; though it' is 'a 
cause of their increase, will facilitate their reduction'. ; It is 
against their resuscitation w'e have to guatd, for we must 
never forget that it is worse than profitless to destroy those 
vermin, wliile the substance that produces them is left in its 
rotten and corrupt state to engender more. • *' . 

The Pindarics arc not without confidence' in the strong 
holds in which they have lodged their, families and wealth,*, 
and to which they retire when the season is' unfavourable 
for their operations, or Avhen they dread attack. ' These 
holds are almost all situated upon or near the gi-eat range 
of Vindhya mountains, between which and the right bank 
of the Nerbudda there inteiwenes a strip of fertile country, 
interspersed with ridges of low hills and forests,- in some 
places twenty, in othci's only two miles in breadth, which 
they appear to deem of great importance, as it facilitates 
their incursions into our country and those of our alliesl-the 
Bhonsela, Nizam, and Paishwah.- The near approach- of 
’ our troops stationed in the Nagporc country to this tract, 
has evidently excited the greatest alarm ; and we observe,- 
that in all their consultations upon the mode of defence 
against the expected attack, they arc no longer at ease with 
regard to the safety of their baggage and familics. • Cheetoo,, 

Captain TodV Memoir. 
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may -be set at ease, and that I may face the English' with 
confidence. Then, for once, by the blessing of God and 
the fortune of the exalted, the tumult shall be. spread to.the 
' environs of Calcutta, the whole country shall be consigned . 
to ashes, and to such distress shall they be reducedj that the 
accounts will not fail to reach you; but at present this must 
be delayed for want of a place of refuge. To whatever, 
extent you can aid me with a force indiorse, do send — ^this 

^YilI be propa* and necessary 

In an address to Maun Singh, Rajah of Joudpore, Cheer 
too observes, “ To Mahainjah Dowlut Row Sindia, who is 
our master, I have sent several successive letters on this' 
subject; to which the replies have been, that the present 
•was not a fit season to break the bonds of friendship and 
alliance which existed, but by concealed methods, and in 
every possible manner, every assistance and exertion should 
be made for us. But without a place of refuge and safety 
for our families, our minds cannot be at ease. The Maha- 
rajah Sindia cannot give the wished-for place, as his inten- 
tions towards us would then be obvious to the English ; for 
this reason, considering our necessity for a .place of refuge; 
I have hopes that from your favour the plnce.you assigned 
for the residence of Jeswunt Row Holkar’s family may now. 
be bestowed for the families of your slaves; then itlwill 
reacli your ear to what straits and difficulties I have reduced 
the English, for the whole of their country, even to Calcutta, 
shall be consigned to devastation and plunder. Let the 
Huzoor* have reliance on us, and we your slaves shall 
always be at your command. But if this is not to be 3’'our 
pleasure, recollect this tribe , (the English) are wise 'and full 
of penetration, and by slow and imperceptible ■ degrees '^-will 
root out every chief of Hindustan. Ho not forget these 


* Presence, ■ 
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Tvords of your slave : my vakeel *, who resides in the victo- 
rious army (Sindia’s,) will send you by the hircarrah']- 
accounts of all that concerns me. I remain in expectation 
of a reply, and trust that it will be favourable.” 

I have quoted these genuine documents, as I am confident 
the present condition, feelings, and views of the Pindaries 
cannot be better explained than in the words of their prin- 
cipal leader. In a recent letter J from Hindu Row Ghatkeah 
to Cheetqo, which the resident at Sindia’s court concludes 
to have been written with the knowledge of that ruler, he 
bids him “ to let liis heart rest satisfied and after inform- 
ing him fliat the remonstrances of the British resident 
have compelled Sindia to detach a force against him, adds 
“ whatever else is decided on shall be duly and fully com- 
municated to you.” 

Though the Pindaries have been successful in passing 
and repassing our strong corps upon a frontier, to a degree 
that has exposed most fully the folly of attempting to check 
this evil by a defensive system, the activity and great 
exertions of our troops have on several occassions .reached, 
and severely punished these freebooters, but not one of our 
successes, however, is ever mentioned in any of the native 
Ackbars, or newspapers of Malwa ; while the exploits of the 
Pindaries in plundering our territories, defeating our troops, - 
and murdering European officers, are blazoned on every 
occasion'. These reports, however exaggerated and false, 
are believed- by the parties for whom they are written, and 
prove a sufficient antidote to dispel any impressions- that 
might arise from an occasional reverse in a distant ex- 
pedition. 

We may conclude from what has been stated, that though 
the Pindaries consider themselves at war with the English, 

* Agent. t Messenger. 

•J 'Vide Captain Close's letter to Mr. Adam, 19tK March, 1819. 
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and.'are, .disposed .^to innke every, exertion 'they .can against 
that nation and its ‘allies, they, continue do .believe. dhat Sa' 
similarity ;of interest 'and of- .habits will ;securei to themdhe 
aid, of, I the., predatory- powers in .Mabra,;but thcnlatest 
accounts prove ;that:at a moment, when unanimity . seems so . 
essential to the safety of this body, , they ; arc distracted by 
internal disputes, whicli have been lately, aggravated !■ by 
their ; alarm, -and the consciousness of how, little dheyicau 
depend -upon ' each '-other on 'the 'occiUTence:of ,' .any scHous 
emergency. , • - > . 

-..From what has been said of the predator}' powers ’in 
Malwa, it will be seen that though distinct in other respects, 
they are from necessity, from liabits, fromscommon motives 
of- action, , and from a communion, = or rather /Confusion of 
interests, so connected with each other, and ])nvc their.' pos^ 
sessions so intersected, and their policy . so interwoven, that it 
is impossible,' while they remain in their present condition, 
to separate them from each other; and when-we see,' as. we 
have I done, for several years past, our provinces , and those 
of our allies annually plundered, our subjects slaughtered, 
and our revenues- exhausted,^by-defensive;measu'res,t.nnd'a 
display ■ of - our strength'; ' when the- only ' result of .-our 
forbearance is to make our friends lose -confidence in our 
protection,' and our enemies exult in'our,anticipatedr.ruin‘': 
what consolation can it afford us to discriminate .with nicety 
the re.spective share of the wrongs, done us 'that belongs to 
each of the different parties, whose conduct-' has "produced 
this effect. Thei'e can he no doubt- that the course pur- 
sued by Dowlut Row Siudia for ten years, has contributed, 
and that most materially, to the state of danger in-Svliich 
we stand. That of the government of Flolkar has bad the 
same effect; Ameer Khan is a declared- predatory. chief, arid 
the whole ai'e so blended -Avitli the Pindarics, that we, must 
refrain from , offensive -operations, or .. be - prepared., -.to en- 
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counter all. Of our right to adopt that proceeding upon 
this ' occasion, -which a' consideration' of - our honour, our 
interests,, and '.our -safety, so' imperatively demand, there 
-cannot,' I think, be a question. We are' fully justified, 
if it suits our policy to do so, to declare to both Sindi.a and 
Holkar that .their, conduct lias rendered invalid the peace 
■ of 1806 ', and, that the situation in -which they have placed 
the British government has- absolved it from those tics 
-which it' 'then contracted, and that their future relations 
•must be determined by their compliance or othenvise with 
the demands which we felt ourselves authorized to make 
upon them. 

- -'With'Amcer Khan we can, as far as matter of right is 
concerned, h.avc no difficulty ; the question, as far as relates 
to him, is one of expediency, and with regard to the 
Pindarics, our reputation forbids any negotiation. In the 
contests we are engaged in with them, particular chiefs may 
by their actions recommend themselves to clemency, and 
even reward ; but after what has happened, it w'ould, till 
they. are subdued, be degrading to enter into any parley or 
contract with the principal leaders of this tribe. 

It is far from satisfactory to be -obliged to engage in a 
contest in which the enemy is so intangible, and the interests 
that may be, effected so various, that it is alike impossible 
to determine the limits of the scene of action, as the scope 
of 'measures in which we may become involved ; but unfor- 
tunately we have no option, and to establish the necessity 
we are under of proceeding (whether we are disposed or not) 
to the remedy of this evil, whatever may be the consequences 
that attend the effort, two questions only need be asked — 
Pirst, is it possible after the events that have occurred, 
for the British government to delay the most active ope- 
rations against the Pindarics? Secondly, is it . jiossible to 
carry on these operations .ivithout being aided by the dc- 
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cided friendship, or opposed by the open liostility of the 
predatory powers in Malwn, witli whom the 'PindarieS' havd ■ 
been shewn to be so connected and so blended, that nothing 
but their complete amalgamation or- separation can afford ' 
us the means (with all our commanding force) of obtaiiling 
more than a mere temporaiy exemption from, datigerst ' • 
There can be only one answer to these questions; there 
indeed appears to me to be no longer any ground to argue 
(as far at least ns this point is concerned,) regarding the two 
opposite S3'steins of policy alluded to in the beginning of 
this letter. For let us suppose that the one adopted by 
Marquess Wellesley was radically wrong, and that the con*- 
trary course was wise and politic ; still that does'. not alter 
the actual state of affairs, which is all that we have to dis-^ 
cuss. Events have occurred that were not, perhaps, to be 
anticipated, which have disappointed all the views we had 
indulged of remaining at peace ; while those powers, from 
all connexion with whose affairs we had carefully abstained; 
“ were waging war against each- other, and -svasting their 
resources in interminable conqviests.” The sphere of dis- 
order has gradually enlarged; the predatory bands that this 
system cherished and encouraged have taken a wider range, 
and our territories, and those of our allies, have been made 
the scene of their cruel rapine and devastation. Compelled 
to punisli this aggression, and to prevent its recurrence,' 'wC 
must be guided more by a consideration of our own situa- 
tion, and the actual condition of those whose conduct has ' 
forced us into the field, than by attention to any rules of a- 
particular system. It is. no doubt the duty of the Indian 
government to attend not only to the orders but wishes of 
the controlling authorities in England ; but these can only 
at a crisis like the present prescribe generally - the line they' 
wish to be purkied. Their sentiments (as far as relates to 
this question) may,be anticipated: they will, ho doubt,* be 
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the same as tlicj' have been on similar occasions : tbongh 
averse to any extension of our political relations that can bo 
avoided, and deprecating war, they never will .shrink from 
the sacred duty of protecting their subjects, nor hesitate to 
approve of mea.surcs which have no object but to punish 
gross and violent aggression, and to prevent its recurrence. ' 
Though desirous to discourage all plans of ambition, how- 
ever likely to be attended with remote and contingent ad- 
vantages, and justly apprehensive of financial difficulties 
from increasing disbursements, it would be calumny upon 
the wisdom of these authorities to suppose that they would 
approve of any policy wliicli sacrificed the safety of their 
subjects, the peace of their territories, the confidence of 
their allies, and the reputation of their government, to ob- 
tain a .short respite from evils which arc inevitable, and of 
a nature ivliich entail difficultj’, and an expenditure propor- 
tioned to tiic delay incurred in meeting them. 

Hn\nng thus given my sentiments in the fullest manner, 
on the condition of the difl'erent states of India, of our ac- 
tual relations to each of them, and the right we have ac- 
quired, and the necessity we arc under of attacking the Pin- 
darics, and of settling, in a mode that will secure the peace 
of our territories and those of our allies, the predatory 
powers in Malwa, I shall proccctl, after a few general ob- 
servations on the character of tlie mcastircs we should adopt, 
to ofi’er my opinion on the extent of our military prepara- 
tions, the positions we should immediately occupy, the de- 
mands we should make from Sindia, Holkar, anil Ameer 
Klian, and conclude by some general observations on the 
probable conduct of these chiefs. 

In commencing this part of the subject I shall only, in 
this place, refer to the opinion I before gave, relative to the 
course we should pursue, if compelled to attack the Pindn- 
rics, that I may remark on the events triiich have since 
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occurred.' .Two successive invasions of. our territories' by 
these^freebooters, .their open and declared intention to repeat 
these invasions, the support they have indirectly received 
from.Dowlut JRow Sindia, the , evasions and, inattention 
with which that prince lias treated our repented • remon- 
strances ; and, above all, the accession of the Bajah of Nag- 
pore.to the general defensive alliance, have substantially, al- 
tered tins question. I consider that there are'now more im- 
perative causes than then existed, for our iritciferingyvith a 
strong hand in the reduction or settlement, not only of the 
Pindarics, but of the predatory powers in general, and;that 
our prospect of success in eifecting this object- is. much 
greater. We may, I conceive, pursue this end by any one 
of tliree causes. First, we may instantly, declare war upon 
the Pindarics, and those predatory powers whonr we: con- 
sider as their supporters and protectors ; . and 1 unless . the 
latter instantly submit to the terms we propose, we' may 
conquer their country, and. add it to our' possesaons. .Se- 
condly, .we may limit our exertions to the mere expulsion 
of the Pindarics from their present haunts, and trust to the 
check which the advanced position of our troops .will, im- 
pose, on them, to the apprehensions of Sindia, Holkar, and 
Ameer Khan, for our future security; and,, lastly', wo 
may, if compelled to war, restore or. grant the countries we 
subdue to our allies, contenting ourselves 'with such arrange- 
ments as are necessary to defray the charges we incur in 
the support of troops, for the establishment of tranquillity'-/ 
The first of these plans cannot be entertained, if it is at 
_ variance ..-with the principles, of policy which are prescribed 
for the, government of our Indian empire, and, as far as I 
can judge, in opposition to our, true interests. Territorial 
possession., will, in spite of all our eifoits to.the, contrary 
comctoq.fast upon us; and besides the general reasons which 
oppose this.policy,, the present habits of, the jiopulation .of 
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arc not favournbte to such a clinn^c nr. an inimciliatc 
tranrftion to tlitrulcof tlio lJriii<.li government, wliicli would 
be com]ie!!ed to maintain for some years an nnny in that 
proA-ince. It is also no slight objection to this plan, that its 
adoption wonhl, in .a considerable degree, deprive us of the 
means of rewarding those who may aid us in the contest in 
which we arc almnt to be cngageil. The fact is, should 
Sindia or Jlolkar venture to provoke hostilities, their pos- 
session' present us with the Ik'sI of all materials for destroy- 
ing their jviwer, and raising other native authorities more 
calfulnlcsl to jirescne tninqiiillity. To seize the territory 
in Malwn for our own use, therefon', would be every way 
imjwlitic ; and though it is probable we .should be obligetl 
to extend our protection to those wlio obtained it, there is 
a wide tlifl'ercnce In'tween the exercise of a general controul 
timnigh the means of our influence nnd the direct estahlishi 
ininl of our governme nt. 

Of thejecoiid proposition, which goc.s to the mere cxpul- 
f urn of the I’indarles, nnd to trust to our ndvnncwl^msitions, 
mid the apprihemionsof Sindia, Ilolkar, nnd Ameer Khan, 
for our future mnirity, I shall only observe, that it would 
Ik- (after what has recently iwcurred) at once the most 
insecure and exjM-n'ive of all plans of onensive operation.s 
we could pursue ; belter, indeed, jn-rsevere in our n.sele.ss 
lines of ilefrnre, or ami oiir villages, and bid them to 
n-si't the Piiidaries, than make a p.srade of encircling the 
sve.il; and disidctl pn-diitory [Kiwers of Mnlw.i with the 
Ilritisli nnities, nnd conclude on driving n few I’indnrie.s 
for n 'cason from dieir petty forts and mountain fastne.sse.s. 
'j’liis sDur.H- could Itavc no rcMill Imt of diminishing our 
reputation, enenurnging our enemies, mid jilaciiig us at the 
end of one yi nr, or at the iitniosl two, umlcr the n(;ce.s,sity 
of renewing our prcparatimiH to revenge fre.sh iiggrcssion, 
nnd to recover the impresbion of an abortive c.impaigii. 
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The:last 'coursej .which proposes to restore or to grant .the 
countries we may suhdue 'to our sillies,' contenting ourselves 
'tvith.'sucli arrangements as, arc ■heeessary/'to'.'defraje'.tlie 
cliarges'we' may-incur, in- -tho, support of -troops r-fof the 
establishment'-an'd maintenance , of tranquillit}', (appears to 
nic'on every ground the best , we can.adoptt .dt places our 
proceeding Upbnits true'.ground. - Our conduct will shew all 
•IndiaHbat, -while we indulge in no schemes of- atnbitiofa,^^ 
cherish' no desire to extend our possessions, ■ we are, resolved 
not only to resist aggression, but to prevent - its .recurrence, 
and. detei-mined to compel those whose bad faith or .bad 
rule have contributed to produce diis state of ailiui-s, to aid 
■ivith' their resources, both of men and revenue, in -its remedy/ 
or to share in the evils and hazards of that j war which this 
systematic policy has brought on us; and in the -latter 
event, this course will furnish us; ns' I have before stated/ 
with ample materials for their reduction.-- , ••- , 

- It is quite impossible to propose any plan of operation, 
before the conduct of Sindia, Holkar, and Ameer Kliah 
shall have so far developed their intentions, as to enable .us 
to discover the quality and number of our cnemiesi- -Wd 
can at present only consider ourselves at war -with the 
Pindarics, anti we may perhaps have none else to contend 
rvith ; -while, on the other hand, it is possible that all - tlie 
predatory chiefs may combine to save tlicir brethren from 
destruction ; and we should be prepared for, the worst : 
besides, inexact proportion to the force, -we. exhibit, and 
the imposing' attitude it assumes, will be our chance of 
avoiding war with those powers, or if it should -occur,- of. 
bringing it to a speedy and honourable issue. 

' Trom the troop's already in the Deckan, and the corps 
which may be added to them, three forces of nearly cqiial, 
magnitude might he formed, cither of which woiild he fequal' 
to meet any army, that the iitmost coinhination could bring 
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against us. One of these forces slioultl, ns soon ns possible, 
occupy a position nt or near Hinclia, on tlio Ncrhuclda *. 
This -would advance it to the verge of the scene of intended 
operations, and place it in complete communication with 
Colonel Adam’s corps in the Nngporc country, -ivhile it 
would be supported b}- the force at Ellicliipore. The latter 
would, on the ndvance corps crossing the Nerbudda, oc- 
cupy it.s position, join, and co-operate -nitb it, in the event 
of cirainistnnces rendering such n, measure prudent or ad- 
visable. The force in the Poon.ah territory could not ad- 
vance to aid in any general plan of operations in Malwa, till 
the policj’ of Sindia and Ilolkar -was decided, ns it would 
be required to retlucc the territories of those chiefs in Can- 
dcish, if they provoked hostilities. It is of consequence 
this ]-)oint should be decided some months before the Ncr- 
budda is fordable, in order (should these chiefs bo against 
us) that this corps might be at Jibert}', after having reduced 
Asseerghur, Chaiidore, and Gnlna, to occupy an advanced 
position nc.nr Choul}- lifoliysccr, on the Nerbudda,- which 
is in cvciy view imj-mrtant, as it covers the left of the coqis 
nt or near Hindis, connects that with the frontier posses- 
sion of Guzzerat, and could move on the centre of Mnlwa. 

. -Corps would be required at thccapilalsof lij'dcrabad and 
roonnh, and some troops must be left to aid in the pro- 
tection of the provinces of our allies, lest parties of free- 
Iwotcrs should jiass the advanced lino, and ravage them. But 
with all the preparations wc could make, -ivc .should not bo 
able to guard every danger; and I completely join in the 
opinion, that wc ought, even nt the hazard of petty dis- 

• Ilinilla !» about sixty miles frmn Hiirsiagabail, one of the prln- 
rlpal podlians of Ciilonel Adanj's forces, about ninety miles from Jilli- 
rliipore, ami about one IiunJrcd miles from Clmuly, Slobyscer, nml 
about sixty from lltiopaiil. 
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ovd'ers inovir owii terntories or those' bf’ oitr' allies, ’tb'dif&t 
our chief exertion to' the immediate ■settleniEht''df Ihe’edn- 
tes't in which' Are are engaged t' 'and' ‘I -should' act in^tliis. 
manner,' froiri the conviction that' ovir success' in Vtliat Can 
alonc'giA'e perihanent s'ecu'rity to our subjects.' "! d6 ‘not, 
however, 'mean by this to rccommeiid any- neglect'd! prepa- 
ration,’ to guard against an er’i! Avhich* itisdikely-'wC'riiay 
have to 'encounter, but only to class it ’ as'-seCondary^o die 
great object, of striking at the root of the 'power of * our 
enemies.' ' ' _ - ' '’i- ./-fv'.' 

The government of Bombay, after furnishing 'sticll fur- 
ther aid as may be required for the corps in' th'd ' tei-ritbrles 
of the Paishwah, should,' I conceive, equip an efficient field- 
force from the remainder of the disposablep'art of its arhty, 
to occupy an advanced position on the frontier of Guxzc'ratj 
which, while it covers that country, appr6xlmatesi’'l>y'"a 
commuhication along the banks of the Nerhudda, ’thd corps 
near Chouly Mohyseer, and by the Chumhul/ 'wUlr a'hy 
force that may advance on that river fi-dm' Hindustan, 
Tliis corps Avould he also able’ to grant protection to the 
Rajpoot princes of Oudipore and Jbudpore, should cVetits 
dictate such a course of policy. - ' ’ ’j 

I feel some diffidence in extending these general remarks 
on the outline of our preparations to those necessary oh 'the 
frontier of our territory in Hindustan; hut as fah' as iny 
experience, and the opinions I have seen in the 'sevcral' db- 
cuments i have been furnished Avith, enable me to judge,' I 
think that political, as Avell as military reasons, recoriiin'end 
that one corps 'should he stationed on the frontier bf the 
territory of Jypore, Ailhle another should occupy a position 
near Saugur : the first corps aa-ouW have its communication 
AvithHelhi through RcAvai-i,' Avhlle it Avas supported by a 
strong reserve near Agra ; arid the latter, -in conjunction 
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mon aninjal of .burden in tlie DeGl<an, (ih ..HindHstan ,tl)e 
camel is, better, for. this purpose); and tliis. plan.Av.ili.no 
doubt, in some degree,, remedy 'the defect which has,.,bCeu 
stated, by .giving to an. additional body of out troops .the . 
power of rapid movement.. Another mode of palliating 
this, evil is, an. increased proportion of irregular horse./, f 
have before stated ,m 3 ' sentiments fullj' .on the ,wisdWn,pf 
adding to their numbers, and I rejoice to see that this 
policy is completelj' adopted. Tliey may be contemptible 
in comparison .with our regular cavahy, but they .are equal, 
and, , when well managed, siqierioi’, to the enemy;, besides, 
they arc taken from .the .class, with whom_'wc have to war, 
and I continue of opinion that every effort should he. made,' 
both before, and during the contest, to add to this branch 
of onr strength, which is the only one in which .ye > can 
expect aid from our allies. It is, I am satisfied, iiv a great 
degree through this species of force that we must , expect 
complete success, and with the means we possess, ahd those 
we shall obtain, we shall, 1 trust, be..able to compel plun- 
, flerers to subdue plunderers, mid to make those who have 
hitherto promoted anai-chy and confusion, the instruments 
of restoring order and peace. But this p.art of our plan 
requires more delicate management than ail the rest. These 
hands, when attached to our .army, or. co-operating with it, 
must mot be. judged on mere militaiy principles; we cannot 
expect they will emulate our troops 'in either their: courage 
or their discipline. .The constitution and habits arc, altoge- 
ther opposite, and it is sufficient if we can bring them, , by- 
kindness and enconragGincnt, to perfonn cheerfully, though 
in a.veiy loose and, to us, an unmilitarj' manner, those duties 
for which alone they arc fitted. The services of this class, 
on any terms, may, politicallj' .speaking, be , deemed q, be- 
nefit, for, it prevents their being against us, which .they 
would probably he -if unemployed ; biit from' what I have 
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seen' of this description of troops, in every part of India, I 
Am confident that they may be'rendered of tlie greatest utility 
to'our'bperations. But; to effect this, their liabits'must be 
studied and their temper preserved, and every measure 
adopted that can encourage them to activity arid exertion. 
■Plunder is their legitimate reri’ard : it is not tliat' of our 
soldier; and though he becomes often entitled' to it, his 
discipline - is never in such hazard as tvhen it occupies his 
attention. 

Before I state my sentiments respecting the policy -we 
should pursue towards Sindia, Holkar, and Ameer Khan, 
it will be necessary to remark that their conduct has been 
one of the chief causes ■ndiich has compelled us to arni ; and 
ns our -preparations arc from necessity on a scale calculated 
to meet their combined hostility, we must consider ourselves 
as past that Stage at which it would not be either -wise or safe 
to enter upon Any negotiations. Experience indeed shews 
that such could liave no fruit but procrastination, deception, 
and disappointment. We must therefore determine upon 
our course of proceedings, and, having fixed that, make 
such demands as we are in reason, in faith, and in justice 
entitled to do; and if they are rejected, the non-concurring 
party must be considered in a state of war. Our demands 
must be ns reasonable as attention to our security and tliat 
of our allies will permit ; and they must have upon the face 
of them that character of moderation, but firmness, which 
makes it alike impossible to mistake our object and our 
resolution to effect it. 

After all the consideration I have been able to give this 
subject, I conceive tliat such a proceeding is the only one 
that can be adopted with the least prospect of avoiding a 
war with Dowlut Bow Sindia. It is vain to expect we can 
pursue our plans against the Pindarics without involving 
ourselves with that chief, unless he is pledged too deep to 

m 2' 
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make/ it e'asy.forihim to -forsake 'Oiir alliance;- ilniaicontest , 
likfctliisj' all ihis habits, his prejuciiccs, his wishes arctagailist 
xis;!iwe! have nothing in our favour'buthis fears.'f- His faith- 
anil ihis'proraises cannot- bc; relied ‘omfor a moinentjti,He 
.willj'iif unshackled,' be: our secret enemy,- and probhbly' tak6 
the first opportunity 'a casual reverse - aiTords - him of 'acting • 
mord openly;- but we must not -suffer a line'bf actioll which 
.would cramp all dur operations, and though it mighttend 
in the destruction of this ruler, w’ould inevitably:' lead * to 
inerea^d embarrassments, hazard, and expenditilro. 

,.The ground of our proceeding. with Dowlutllbw Sindia 
is already laid; he has been told,. “ that the- Pindaries’cati 
be mo longer tolerated; all India demandsitheir suppression; 
and .all India shall be put in motion to effect. it. ‘^'Were 
(which God avert),” this public despatch - adds, “.the Ma- 
harajah to afford the Pindarics refiige, or to give shelter ;to 
their (families, in .order to let the armed body .have ifree 
scope; it would amount to an open declaration of war against 
every power in India which .has suffered - from the^iinpro.- 
voked and horrible outrages of those wretches.” — “-The 
British government,” a subsequent paragraph of. this letter 
adds,' “ seeks no advantages beyond the security of. itself, and 
its allies against future outrages. ‘ .The lands possessed -by the 
Pindarics Jaidad from Dowlut How Sindia, as usurped by 
them from his Highness, w'ould 'revert to him;,, any -portion 
of :.'territoiy -wrested by them from, other states -would Jail 
again to those states respectively; The British government 
mms not at any aggrandizement, and only desires the-'sup- 
pression of an exul, .which -would speedily, become -as .dan- 
gerous for Dowlut Row Sindia as it has been injurious;. to 
allihis neighbours.” - . i-..; -.-, .' 

. fChis communication 'appears' to ,'liavc excited, soniqialanu, 
in his- mind but ;tbe measures -whicb.bejpTOffered -to take 
against the Piiidaries b.ave only fnrnislicd further proof of 
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Iiis coiitimied evasion, niul must tend to confirm^ ififtny {*on‘- 
/innatlon wcro’wnntinn;, the right vre possess to . procifcd to 
nnyicilremcs against liini. 'Under stieli circmnstaiices 
Sindia might he callctl upon, not only to grant us. his cordial 
aid 'in the suppression of the Pindarics, hut to givcitlic 
Jlrilish goremment fair and reasonnhlo sccuritj' that lie 
would do so. The grounds upon which Ihi^^ demand was 
made should be fully stated: the tone of it .'hould bc' de- 
cided, .and a ver}' limitetl period should be given for an 
answer. The security to be demanded is the chief point 
for consideration: it should be of a nature that would make 
it didlcult, if not impossible, fortius prince to deviate from 
the line he has taken. Nothing but the temporary cession 
of some forts or tracts of country to which lie attached 
great value could bind him in a way that would admit, of 
our placing implicit confidence in his faith ; and it is ob- 
vious that, unless wc can place such confidence, wc should 
he compelled to incur more Imznrds in the war with the 
Pindarics, and have less prospect of bringing it to ■ a satis- 
factory conclusion tlian if .Sindia w.as our dcelareil enemy. 
Jlc.-t'oiiing on .such grounds, I feel the positive nccc.ssity of 
dcninnding .security, hut at llic .same time con.sider that such 
demand should he as modcr.ntc ns possible, consistent with 
(lie object in view; and I would rather incur some risk.s, 
than drive him to dc-spair by propositions that were, calcu- 
lated to give him alarm for his future rafety and iiide- 
|K-ndeiice. 

■\Vc might require Sindia to make over, till the Pindarics 
wtTc subdued, or for n period of three or five years, the 
fortress of As.seergliiir and the town and districtof llhiirrnm- 
jinre. It could, however, bc settled that bis own ofiiccr.s 
should collect the revenue cvcr^'whcrc, except in the Petlah, 
or fiihurhs of Asscerghur; but that such revenue was (obc 
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paid to. the English goVernmenti .which,- .after ^ deducting a 
fait sum for the payment of the troops nccessarj' to garrison , . 
the fort and protect the town of Bhurramporci should dis- ' 
burse the remainder in paying a body of .Sihdin’s horse, to 
be employed, under tlie direction of the Britislr ofGcerxoih- . 
manding, in protecting the country and in aiding the general 
operations against the Pindarics.' ... ' ' ■ ’ 

The grounds of this demand are obvious^ i The posset 
sion of Asseerghur as a depot* is very essential to tiicicdm- 
munication with that line of corps which rve must form upon 
the Nerhudda ; and its being in the hands of • Sindiaj 
should he be hostile, or pursue a doubtful line, or secretly 
encom-nge the Killadar of this fortress to act in pretended 
opposition to his orders (which would he quite consonant to 
Mahratta policy), might prove a very serious obstacle to 
our operations, and force us at a very inconvenient season ■ 
to detach a corps to take it. We may with justice assert 
that this position, though of great importance to us in- the 
expected campaign, can be of none to Sindia. We' may 
add that wc liave the power of taking it before he Could ' 
possibly aSFord it any relief, and that our situation' and his 
conduct would fully justify such a measure; but . that we 
consider its voluntary cession for a short period will convey 
.to other powers an impression of his friendship to the British 
•government which no professions ever .'can. • We can' urge 
that- nothing short. of his: compliance .witli our demands can 
restore that confidence which bis repeated evasions have 
forfeited; and we may add, that as far as these . respect 
Asseerghur, Ave are the more positive, as .experience .has 
.shewn that rve cannot . trust -.the officer Avhom’he plac'es in ^ 
command, the Killadar of that forti-ess liaring on a former - 
.occasion Openly given.protcction to the Pindarics. ' i-,' i; 

* Tlic lower fort of Asseerghur ilwell'cakulatcd for. a depfit." . 
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It Jins been suggested*, tJic scvcrnl otlicr strongholds 
should be demnntlctl from Sindin as sceurily for his conduct. 
I nm not sullicicntly acqunintcrl with their local importance 
to otTcr an ojiinion on this point, svhich can only bo' jndgcd 
by two considerations — their value to us, and their value to 
liim. As.'Wrghur has oonsofjucncc in both vicw.s, and it is 
an additional reason for this demand, lliat should Sindia’s 
Ivilladar, in the event of its cc.ssion, refuse to comply with 
his master's mandate, which he might do either from a view 
of Jii.s o«ii interests or from secret instructions, sve possc-'S 
the means of its inimedinte reduction. If .Sindia consent 
to add to the tcmjxirary cession of Asscerghur that of oiie, 
or at the utmost two more strongholds, sve can require no 
further security of that description. It remains to speak of 
the other demands wliich policy dictates In ho made of this 
prince. He should, I conceive, be rctpiircd to assent to 
onr taking under our protection the Ibijaii of .lyporo and 
Ilhondce, and the Nabob of IJhop.'il, on the pl.ain ground 
that, under that stale of afl’nir.s svhich his conduct Jiad 
chiefly prwluccd, attention to tlic future security of our 
subjects, and those of our allies, compelled us to these 
measures. Sindia should he requirctl to employ the most 
cfllcicHl and ohcilicnt jiart of Ids irregular liorsc in co.opc- 
ration will) onr troops, for the reduction and c.xlinclion of 
the I’indarics, He should cng.agc never to shelter any of 
the principtd chiefs of tiiose freebooters, and not again to 
admit into his service, or to employ troops of that class, 
that is, bodies of armed men, who receive no p.ay, and 
nvowciUy subsist by spoil. 

An I'inglish oflicer should he attached to each separate 
corjn employed by Sindia on this service, svhose duty it 
should he to comiuunic;ite with the eommandcr of any Dri* 


• Ciijilaiii Clobc's Cwrcqiiiinlcncc. 
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coip5‘(w1)icli (-li.ill Act Vindcr the tisiinl' tct-nis'of ollicr'sub'- ' 
Kidiary '^r<»s)' shall,' if he'ohjc'ct to' a pcrninncnl'arraiige- 
merit,' ho limitwl to a ])cnotl of three, fivoi or seven years.' 
The solo ohjcct of the hritish government being to aid, by 
any nie.ins; howcver'forcigjt to its usual principles of policy, 
the settlement of his government, on a h.asis that shall se- 
parate an allj- front those predatory lionles with whom he is' 
conncclctl, and a continued association with whom nnist * 
lend to the dotnifal of his family and governinenf. ' 

The above is a sbetch of a treaty whieb, I think, gives 
us ibc only ebance we can liavc of llic aid of Dowlnt Row 
Sindia. If he .aghjc to it, he will soon be loo far com- 
iniltW to retract. Of his .agreement it is not easy to form 
a conclusion Some of the terms certainly nppe.ar Jiarsli 
and degrading to a proud and independent jtrince, but a>i 
they will not be projtoswl Hnles.s we are (letcnnincd to insist 
upon tlicm,- wb.at option has lie but that of complying with 
our demands, or complete ruin, siipjwsing him to refuse. 
The fall of his forts and territories in Cnndcisli, Guzernt, 
and .all lie possesses on the left bank of Ncrbndda, is cer- 
tain, before that river is ford.able, and conscqitcnlly before 
be can give tlieni any relief, and the moment the season 
admits of ojieralions to the northward, a few months would 
fee him stript of his strongholds,— of his revenues, sur- 
rounded by rebellious tributaries, and a mutinous army. 
■\VhiIc the corujiiest of Iiis country would afford us (ns has 
been before stated) the ready means of completing bis ruin,' 
.Sindia, thus rctluced to the condition of a freolwotcr, might 
still p)sse,«'< mc.ins of linmssing us, and of protracting that 
settlement which it is our interest to make, but be could 
eberisb no liopcs of being restored to the bcigbl from which 
lie had fallen ; and we may rest satisfied he contemplates 
such a reverse of fortune with too great horror to incur 
the Iinznrd, if it 'can po.'sibly be avoided. On Ibesc grounds 
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every, quarter, -ivhen he disc from 

altered tone, that we are deti TT “«< 5 [ ^ur 

inlh, and wlion all his httemnt t 

tion are foiled, by a prompt and' 

to the terms proposed'- and I Po^icy, will agree 

<^oercing him into this agi-eement S f ' "‘"i 

eansave him from ruin' p“T'’ “^/meamtfe that 

-y other eom-se, we shall be ^ 1 ^': 1 

tlnspnnce, winch must terminate ' ’''at' wW. 

An offer should he m n ^ns destructioni 

the league against the Holkar family • to join'in 

family renders a ncEotiati ' situation of that 

selves, they incline alfematc'lr 10’^""^^' ' ' t^em:; 

^iajah of Kottah, in Zl T' ’ 

quenee through the jealousv "’attaining a cohs^,^ 

exclusive direction itheir^ 

f «ame of a niinor pite T"’" '’’r - of 

degreereeognised oj- a gr^at part of 1 

^^enod when the demands of the 

”iade on this family, Sindia has eovornmeiiLm-e 

present not improbable) his infl (as seems at' 

^^-regent, or ias posSsstn f?" ^-^-h Bhye, ■ 

P»nce, there can bel obiecl " 3'oung 

>™», .0 hi, being “gtr?' T"*-' « o- 

™ the other hand, Ameer Kl,„ “'S”"'””™. If; 

K-cstoblisl, his pon-o,. " «hould have been able Id 

'’““ft ttegotiatorfo, ,ho S T’V"‘ 
perhaps Pnd im better means f find we could 

“f thi. chief ,„ on, ■»»n«tilig.tbb atmehinent 

ambition, and the support of) * ^ ^"ao»ragement of Ids 

««ther of. these plans • S'miild 

communication ivith-TooLh ? 

^Pojsah Bhye, through the means' of 
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B jioiitiral «lio niij’lit proceed to Kottnh, or to her 

{Kttv court, tOiicJi prtibalily nill remain in the. vicinity of 
Ueat city. 

The hn.»M nf n treaty ^rit!^ il»e Ilolknr fami! 3 - diouUl bo 
jimibr in principles to th.at inth Simlia, the nsrent to our 
nlliance t\ith the llnjali of Jyjwre, lloondec, nml the Nabob 
of Ilhnp.aul. 'I'hc temporary c^-sdon of 'J’onk-Unmjwmli 
B-snilcpit; of one or tnoof the forlre«ses in Candcidi*, 
and the r.}>propriatio!i, tinder the cxmirol of the Uritidi 
j^nreminitti, of tlie revemtes of the Ilolknr family in Uic 
l.'ttrr tjiiarter, to the .«ii[)|>ort of »urb Iwdies of horre ns tlie 
nyenl To«tbah llhye rlmidd direoi, to art tvith mir nnitiea 
in the prmecution of ojvmtioiis npainst the Pindarics, nnd 
thf re^»n!.ah!iOit!!t nl nnd inaintennnce of Irampiillily ; the 
menin-s of 'ronk.IlamjKirab, durin£'lhiirt<mt)X)mrv nlien. 
ntion, nii;;ht nl o be appropriates! for the f.ime pur[Ki<e, 
of «upjxirn'ii:r n b-xly of troops be?onj»in;r to ll)i« family: 
but tiu-ir rel.ative riiitation to our advanetsl coqn, nnd the 
lerritorii-sof-IyiKire, trosdd make it danfjeroiis to leave them 
in the }>a>'<"'ion of a j>ov.er trhieb minht Iv liostile, nnd 
tvhlrli. imdiT any circiumtanres, it lo'> v.eak to prevent 
ihtir ftliinr; at nny 'ta'je of the tear into llie Imnds of free- 
!x»i!( r«, A refervtirc to the map will thetv llinl the ?ame 
conddrration eil! njiply, with >till mon- forre, ton preat 
p.ir( of Holl ar's |K)-.«< *'iniis in t’andridi. 'J’o expel pliin- 
d'-rers frtim which, when thenfihir.s of this pnveriiment were 
no! >o tli-lr.irttsl ns nl iire/tmt, we have nlready Iiad to em- 
ploy oiir IriKfjjs, 

Ttvibab Ilhve iniplit be invited to jilnee liern'lf nnd tiio 
voim" prinn- under our protesUion, by priKwlinp either 

• (Jstea i« urll Bi1s|itrd fur a ilrlUit, Met w.ts mol ns mrh 

in hit fsi'iiiral'lj' |.i riitcr ami rrffiir «ii|i|ilies fi.r- 

Warihi! til llw Dtrliioifrimi Siif.st, to Suiiafrli'ir ntvl N'mi'lmlMr. , 
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t6''CaMdeis]i‘' or ■ T6nk-Ramporali,''bi' 'shb'Wight rcpfiiriitd 
Ih^’dirb*, 6t Choiily 'Mohyser, Svlien *oUr' ■’troops adyrititcd ' 
t^'thfe'Ncrbuddaj and act in direct cdmmumcalionhnth'tlie 
cbmmaWdcrdn-chicf of oUr army iti thnt(q«’arterj ‘<'Su(2'hift 
step on her part might lead to a more intiin'ate allianceli';;!!! 
is sufficiently evident that this family must either^be strongly 
supported, or allowed to perish. The 'settlement of the 
disorders- and distractions-6f tlieTIolkar government,’ is orto' 
which no desire of refraining from the concerns of 'our neigh- ’ 
hours' can admit us to evade; for supposing we ‘Were con- 
tented' that those parts of its territories which ‘aVe situated 
in Malwa should become, even more than they have 'been 
for’some 3 ''ears past, a source of contention betn'cen’ Ariiehr 
Kliah, the Pindarics and Sindia,we are prepared to allow the 
the' more southern possessions ofthis famil)’;' which‘''arc<full 
of ' Strongholds, and which command,- ■ at very ^yulnrtablc 
points, the entrance to our owm rich district -of Attavhry 
arid the countries round Surat, as- well ns some of the' most 
fertile 'provinces of the Nizam and Paishwah to shore ' the 
sanirifate? We cannot aUowsuch a condition of affairs, and 
riiave no hesitation in stating my conviction', that unless 
the family of Holkar agree to the demands we ’make upon 
it; and afford us a fair securitj' that its’ resources -will not 
he employed against us, we shall be compelled, by milithry 
as well as political considerations, to occupy, or at least to 
estabhsh a control over the greatest' part of the countries' 
belonging to it in Candeish. "><'■: '>i/l 

' It has been before stated that Ameer Khan'has made over- 
tures, which there is some reason-to think sincere^, to place 
himself tinder the protection’ of the ’British'goverrimentj'his 
professed object being to' obtain its'^uarantee for bis' several 
jagheerslH Marwarand Mnlwat Any interference -with' the 
former ’ is impris'sible,' as' the ErigUsb'gbvcrrimfent-pdssesSes 
no 'rigbt' fb rilix'iri tb'e’c6ri'eeriis*'bf • tlib' Rajah ^of' J&iidpbrc ; 
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i)ul if vlic "tiarantce of Seron^’, nntl (in the event of mir 
fonniii" , a connexion vvilli the govcnimcnt of Ilolknr 
lii.o jiu-aii'-) the r>tales he JinlJ.? from thnt-familj 
in Miilivn, coiihl procure us the fricntlship of tlinl cliicf, it 
might l>e tlesirahle to endeavour to tnnke an arrangement 
viih him upon tlint Iums. 

'J’he neprittiation might he opcnetl with Ameer Khnn on 
the ground that he must eitlicr, in the approaching contest, 
art the part of n friend t>r nn enemy to the Dritish govern* 
ment ; ond he iniglil 1 h’ fold, that if lie cliose the former, 
f^cixmge, and .«iic)i of liis actual jiosscssions as lay within the 
litnilsof our ojK-rTitiuns, should he protected, providcrl his 
officer, in charge of them, grantol its such aid in supplies, 
ns might he (>cca*ionnlly resjuirccl by the llrilidt troops in 
tlu’ir vicinity, and refu'ctl shelter to tiic Pindarics, or jheir 
sup[>oriers ; Ameer Kliaii might also he requested to send a 
iKjdy not Ic's than one thousand of his choicest horse, 
(natives of the company’s provinces,) to cf>-o]>orate with our 
anny, and he niiglil Iw promised tiicir pay slimild he pro* 
t idl'd from the revemie of 'ronk-Hnmiwrnli. 'With respect 
to any further eiiroumgement, this chief might he informcil 
tlie future cnndurl of the llritish government towards him, 
would depend iijHm the part he neliil during tlic war, and 
that his fiirtlier recomiKirc would he proportional to his 
M-n ifef , 

- Tiierc enitlil he no ohjcction to make the son of Ameer 
Klmn n party in all these engagements. Indeed, this 
^•(•ins the jioint on which lie is most anxious; it would 
however he desirahh* tiiat the efl'ect of this arrangement 
shouhl he to secure irs the friendship of Ameer Khnn, ns 
chief of a pralatory army, not to dcliicli him from ,his 
followers, and Ic.ave tlieni loose to swell the ranks of the 
I’ifiditries, or Ut ehvt « younger and more enterprising 
leader. No plan (ns lins heen ohsen-cd) would he more likely 
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td<ans\yer this ; end ''tliah’tlid'dne which'jHa'dfe* him^'tlie'ihe- 
diatoi'- ofi an^ agi'eeinent''Arilh'the''Holkaf ifmnily;* bUS'^is 
ijiust depond’-npon dvenfs' regarding tlie'occurrence'bf which . 
ifis' at 'this peiiod'usMess^to'speculdtc. 

Whatever proposition it may suit' 'out’policy tb'inahe'to 
Ameer Khan, to induce him to join us, we should ‘Svith'out 
reserve, inform him that -we- could' 'kdcp '.hd terms .with 'any 
one,* who directly or indirbctly aided or- favoured the iPih- 
daries, and that his cither -joining thera/' or allowing any 
of his troops to -do so,' or* giving them' or -tlieir' families 
shelter, would he deemed admect act'of hostility ' against- ils, 
and expose his ’ possessions to he -seized, * -and liis ' adhereiits 
treated as enemies to the British government. • ■ 

."Ameer Khan must, df ‘this* proceeding is adopted,' lie 
called, upon to evacuate that part of the territories of Jypov’e, 
which he has seized,* and to refrain froln any further ‘attacks 
01“ interference with the- possessions' of the’ Rajah '’of 
■Bhoondee or-Nahoh of Bliopaul. -We may* however if sa- 
tisfied .of this- chiePs friendly disposition, insist- upon the 
Rajah of Jypore,' making* him some indemnity either -in 
money or land for this cession, and our being a guarantee 
to such an an-angement, would he an additional tie'upori his 
uncertain fidelity.. ■ * > : . 

, ; With -the iRajahs of Jypore and of Bhoondee,- should oiir 
military operations make it advisable to occupy a position 
in their territories, and, consequently, make us 'in some de- 
gree, dependant .upon them for -supplies and aid, we .must 
conclude a^ decisive arrangement..' We cannot again abandon 
these states, and in the.relations in wliich we shall beplaced 
;to them, it is not to be anticipated that 'there trill -be much 
difficulty in' settling the terms.. of our connexion.',. They 
■will naturally fall into a dependance upon our protection 
■which, will put it out of their power, as , it .ought to be, to 
reject any engagement that is fonned on liberal .and equitable 
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principlc.s., It may be generally observed, tlmt we cannot 
perlinjis leave sucb states, too much at liberty in their in- 
ternal rule, nor limit them loo strictly on all subjects of 
foreign policy ; they must indccti subject their councils on 
sucli iKiints to our control, or there can be no safety in the 
connexion. 

Thu ilcath of the Vizier Mahomed*, the actual ruler of 
Hhop.aul, may be deemed n misfortune ; he nj>pcars to have 
liecn endowed with singular wisdom and courage, and to 
have .'aval by uiip.arnllclcd fortitude, that wreck of the 
fortunes of his family •{•, which he was calletl to protect. 
Ilis win Nuzzer Mahoinmed Khan, who ha.s succeeded to 
his power, is .said also to be the heir of his gootl qu.alitics. 
This chief has renewed his application to us for protection, 
and the actual situation ofnlTnirs places us under the necessity 
of attending to his solicitations, for it is not to be expected 
this petty ruler will grant us any nid, unlc.ss securcxl from 
the con.'^cqucnco.s to which such condnrl will expose him, and 
our operations at the commencement might be liable to the 
most K'rious obstructions by his hostility, or even by his 
neutrality. 

The substance of the pnqiosnls made by Nuzzer Khan, 
through .an nccreditcil agent to the English resident at 
Nagpoor, were, to deliver up the fort of Nuzzer Ghur, or 
Golgoon, to the English ns a depot. To nid in obtaining 
*u]iplie.s of eveiy de.scription for the llriti.sli troops — to 
nhilniu from all intercourses with the Piud.aric.s, or other 
plunderers — to enter into no con'cspondcnce with any of tlie 
principal states of India, and only to conmuinicnte with tiin 
petty chiefs around Iiim, relative to measures nllecting the 
inlem.al rule of Ids possessions. 

« Pied in.Jfarrli IfilO. 

' t Vi/iLT Natimnnicd, IlMiiipli l,i'lon(tin;f to llic family of Ihiopaiil, 
nrirr a^'iimrd (lie ii.imc of Nnlioli, 
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- Nuzzer Malioinmed pleads Jiis extreme. poyerty„as. alone 
preventing him from making an offer of a pecuniary subsidy, ' 
bufkated that 'svitli the fort 'of Niizzor Ghur, several vil- 

' . V < : ’'i . . 

lages' would be ceded, and that future prosperity,, through 
the aid of die English government, would,' he hoped, enable 
him to do more. ’ 

■ The character of- these 'propositions shew that thecluef 
of Bhopaul is sincere in his desire to obtain our protMtioni 
•His object, no dOubt,. is the recovery of the formm'.'.posses- 
sions of liis familj^ ; oiir .first operhtions will put, him . jn 
possession of those districts now occupied by the Pindarics,' 
and in the event of Sindia placing himself in the condition 
of ad enemy, we may, be able to give furllier scope, to. -his 
amhition. The troops of Bhopaul, though few in numbe|:, 
are reported among the bravest inSIalwa, and -in any agree- 
ment we form with this chief, it may be (ns long as the- war 
continues) more easy for him to furnisli iis, witli',.a sinall 
body of good liorse, than to contribute a' money^paymont,' 
and it may be of equal if not more benefit for us to receive 
his aid this way than in any other. i , 

- It would perhaps be sufficient to, make at first only, a 
general engagement with Nuzzer Mahommed, by which, he, 
should agree to place at our command the resources of dus 
country,' and to give us as he has offered, • aidepob'ishould, 
we require it, and to furnish us with a certain quota,, of 
troops to be increased, or pecuniary payment substituted 
in the course of the war if his resources were enlarged.. ■ 
should on our part grant him protection, and promise that- 
our future favour and liberality should be proportioned to his - 
exertions. With the chief of Saugur and other pcttyrulers 
that may hereafter be sirailarlj' situated, I .would recom-, 
mend similar eimafiements leaving the settlement . of. more . 
minute points to a final arrangement. We should by. such 
means, obtain more complete information- of their condition, 
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liofarc Ave verb too deeply involved in tlieir concerns, but 
VC 'sIio\ild keep alive every motive llint vill stimulate 
tliei'n to e.Ncr(iou and promote our views. 

Witli tlieRnjnli of Odijiorc, Jondjiorc, and Ivottali, ve can 
enter into no negotiation until Sindia and Ilolkar Iiave taken 
n decided line ; but sliould tlmt bcngain.st us, we must leave 
no e/Tort untrial to obtain tlic active assistance of these 
.statc.s. The llnjali of Odiiwrc has recently solicitcil our 
protecting alliance, imd the others must prefer it to the 
intolerable oppression and continucil wrongs to which they 
arc now subject. The Baj.ali of Kotttih's clianicter has bceii 
described ; a fitter instrument for the establishment of good 
order could, perhaps no where be found, and in the event 
of our being compelled to dc.stroy or limit the powers of the 
jrahr.attn chiefs, we cannot do better than e.'ctcud that of 
the llajpoot jirincc.s, hut particularly of one whoso rule 
in.iy comp.nrativcly be deemed a ble.ssing in every proviiico 
over which it is e.stabli.shcd. It.nceil hardly be added, that 
in the event of any such result to the ap])roacbing contest, it 
would be but justice to our own interests to m.ake arrange- 
ments that would rep.ay otir disbursements, and maintain 
that force wbieb wfw iiccos'ary to ensure our future trau- 
qtiillity. Tins could be done as the policy of tbc momeut 
dictated, by tbc pecuiiinry p.ayments, or the occupation of 
tem'torj' contiguous (o our own. 

It has heen before stated, tlmt Clicctoo 1ms applied (o 
hfaun ,Singli, Ilajali of Jotidjwre, for a place of refuge for 
the families of lii.s tribe; it may be necessary to inform 
tbnl nilcr and all others of bi.s coiulitioii, that granting pro- 
tection or coimleuancc to these fi-cebooters, in any slmpe, 
will make them decided enemies of tbc Uritisli governmonl, 
who will consider them ns subslnutively responsible for such 
conduct, and piini.sb them without rcl'crciicc to their con- 
nexions or dependence upon other states. 

Vot„ It. 


n 
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..Jf, we fire aided by the sincere, friendship of iSindia, 
Holkar, and Ameer Khan, in the impending contest' .witli 
tlie Pindaries, tlierc.can.be, no doubt of its, speedy terniina- 
tion^.but upon 'this we. can hardly , calculate. ■ flt;is'there- 
fore of more .importance to speculate, upon the cpnseq^uences, 
if we are attacked, by one or all of these predatory powers: 
.should Sindia be sincere in liis co-operation, we should soon 
terminate the contest, as our pivn troops, .aided ,bj; his irre- 
gular horse and those of our allies, would quickly expel the 
Pindaries from their present fastnesses,, and. .pursue them 
until they Avere destroyed or dispersed, when arrangements 
could be made to prevent their again .taking shape.as a body 
of freebooters, Avhich is throughout to be considered as, our 
chief object. Thc aid Ameer Khan might give them^would, 
in this case, not protract their fate for .any long, period, 
Avhilc it Avould bo almost certain Jo involve .his oivn rujn, 
for he .could not bring his army to act against us, without 
abandoning many of the positions from which , he draws 
those resources that keep them, together'; and, though, 
under such circumstances, they might swell tlie ranks^ of 
plunderers, they Avould soon lose that strength and ,compa7 
vative consequeupe which they at present enjoy -from , their 
union under one chief, _ . V 

If Sindia ,wfis to declai'c against us, and, Ameer Khan, 
w'ith the family, of Holkar, ryere to take an opposite point, 
the ruin of Sindia Avould bc.certain and, sudden. The pos- 
sessions of this prince yvquld be easily reduced ; and past 
events, combined ivith his actual condition, give us a right 
to expect that cA'en his own chiefs would. soon become as 
anxious, as others, to slnu'c in the spoil. . , t- , , 

We will now suppose the improbable c.ase of the w'holc of 
the military bands in Malwa being led, b3'' a common interestj 
to defend that system bj”^ Avhich they' arc supported, .and be- 
ing induced by a jealousy of our increasing potver, to unite 
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of from,' ISjOOO. tq 20,000. jrrt^ulai;|lioyse,,b,eloiigin^,t^jP^V. 
allies^ -but •attached to.’pur armies. , pnj,the frpndei]jO]^ 
zerat'there.wbukl rbe assembledf'a;.,cprps op,6'0,0p .pr;^T0,00l‘ 
men, ..witli a .prbpprtipn. of cavalry. ;j,an.d in,jHin,dustan^'^e, 
should, on such an extrenie, be able to. bring jnto t^^e,^ield 
at least 40,000 ■ regulars, including 6000, or .7^p,Q0j,ca.Yalry,\ 
and a body- of irregular .horse,'.that cannot be .esUjpate^* at‘, 
less than 20,000 men,'. Can. there beadouljfibpt th^tjlhpjse, 
great, armies are quite competent' to .subdue;any,^orce which 
could be brought against tliem.. If the enemy.^pted ,i|^ la^ge 
bodies, the necessity of providing resources forj.thmr ',sup-^ 
port -Avould -soon enable us to-.comc ,up. wiUi .them, .an’d'jif 
they diinded we should divide-.-also, and -subdue .them ,jl.n 
detail ; but it is time to shew the total impossibility„of suchj 
a combination." ; - u -d. ,?. • 

'■ Tlie country near -which the authority of- these (predatory- 
powers is spread may be, comiiutcdbto 'berupwai'ds.-pf-six 
hundred iniles in length, and in some parts nearly,,four.J)un 7 , 
dred in breadth;’ it is intersected every where, with high ranges 
of mountains hud deep rivers, and, the character* of the,, riilpr 
under, which it has beensoppressed hashed the effect notfpnly, 
of multiplying forts, but of making every village a.strpngljpld,. 
The natives; from the Rajpoot prince, who, resides ,ivithin:his 
fortified. capital,- and the Grasiah i' lord, who.stilJ-jnipintams, 
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The Mysore horse .iinount to 4000, .those of the Nizam, under. 
European officers, to 0000, and the Poonnli government, 'under 'tlie 
recent treaty we have concluded with it, will fnrhlsli a'slill ih'of-c 'irn-' 
inerous quota, and these are indepeudehf of the' force of irrcgVilars 
which the nobles of these governments tire ' .obliged to -furnish;* arid > 
which, though not so available, may be calculated as at least double 
in number lo tbe corps stated. This calculation is ihadc oti'ilie sup- 
position that, besides 7000 or SOOO irfcgul.-ir horsed under. English 
officers, we could command the irmnediate sbn’iccs 'of at dca si' 12,000.' 
belongirig'to petty rulers nnJcluc'fs' uudor (uirprolection; ■ '' ‘ 

t The Grashlis are, like' the’ Blieels,' orlgiri.irinbiibUiriitSf'WIio;' 
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rill iikicpL‘ntlcnco*nniid''Iiis'inacccssiblc nionrilaiHs', 'down' to 
tlie^^rof'cilj'’dr' Iicatl ‘ man of a 'viJlagcj pay ‘iicitliip ' tn- 
Ini'tri' nor r^cniio to his Mahratla or Mrihomcdari ’ lord, 
cxcojit' wlicn’ Uio' latter sends d forefc powerful enough to 
extort it. '^''l'Iic''consequcncc''is, that 'the' armies of Gindin, 
of ridllcrirVrind Ameer ‘Klian, and of the Pindaries,' when 
not On distant expeditions, “arc constandy ■ scattered over 
thi.S ’iracti 'cdllecting and enforcing’ their real or' pretended 
righb. There is’H'petty war in every district, soinctiines 
iritH 'rile cldof'iigainsl' his vas-sal; at others botween'the 
troops’Of the iwo chiefs wlicrsc ciniins upon the sjime pcrMii 
cdmti'in colliirioii,'' and not'unusun1l3' between the troopVof 
the 'Same j‘ider wliosc leaders arc at variance, and whosfc 
feutls rind qitarrcl.s lie cherishes ns a source of his strength. 
Precarious as resources collected in this manner must be, 
they aVo'nll the' state has to depend upon for its suppoH; 
and the iuntinous and disorderly armies wliicli arc employed’ 
oii lhose'cxpedilionsj look to their success ns the Snly hope, 
they have hf' their' arrears being liquidated.' The conso- 
qilencc 'of this state of affairs is, that each of iho com- 
mlihdcr.V 'of' thc.se corps is compelled- to form a separate • 
cAnnesibn of his owti with every petty ruler or chief ; -whom 
hfct.s'' either directed to support or subdue and this spreads 
tbroiVgh the wiiole, not only a variety of distinct interests, , 
hut renders .systematic the principles of discordance and 
iiiMihordinrition among the higher, ns well as ti)c'’l(Jwcr 

classes, of thc.se nrmias. , 

IVc may conclude from tliis exposition, of the truth , of 
which I. imagine there cannot be the slightest doubt, that 

when ilrifcii from tlicir lands hy Jfaliomcdan and Mnliratta invaders, 
fiihsist by , plunder, or hy.cxacting, on the ground of their power to 
plunder it, a porlipn of the revpiie from each villnffc. , Their riffhts ' 
and fplierc of action, arc tisiially liinifcdjto tlie coimlrjca tliat ooco 
hclongcd to.tlicin.— Vide, Cenfrffi /iirfty. vol.i.p. COS, &p.^ , , . 
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tlie .predatory powers in Malwa; from Sindia.doTO' to' the 
Pindaric' chief, are so, divided, by, their constant differences 
■vvitli' each other, nqt on points of 'speculative or, remote, 
interest, but regarding their actual ' subsistence and that 
of, their adherents, from day' to da)', that they are' quite 
ineapable' .of > any- such combination as has [been - stated .;i 
besides,' let us suppose this, combination determined. upon, 
ho'w will they proceed to carry it into' executiohj when 
every part of. those territories ■which ' they rale,' or. fedih 
which they exact plunder, will revolt ' the moment the pre- 
sence of force is removed. ■ . ' ■ >,: 

Where 'troops arc ■'vithdrawn from ' countries dn such a. 
state revenue must cense; Should ’Sindhr recall liis' corps 
from the vicinity of Jypore, Kottah, Joudpore,' and Odi- 
pore, Ameer Khan -would, in his own name or -Holkar’s," 
collect all the tribute. Should he also abandon liis position,, 
these Bajpoot. princes would pay no .one. .This rule.is 
applicable to every other petty state, and indeed .to every 
head man of a village ; and wlio can contemplate the ele- 
ments that have beert desci-ibed, and suppose that they can 
ever blend in friendly -union, or tlmt cliiefs like .Sihdia,. 
Holkaiy- Ameer Klian, and all the host of lesser freebooters, 
sliould stifle their feelings of hostility to each other, andj 
sacrificing every personal consideration" and interest, incur 
tile hazard of immediate destruction, in order that they may 
Combine on the general principle of opposing , our aggi-aiii 
dizement; or, in other words, that they- should abandon all ' 
the substance of their power, [form shadow so rmattractivc 
as that 6f a -contest with the British government. ■ Of a 
combination like this they are quite incapable, even if we 
were to drive them to despair by declaring our intention' to 
conquer the Avhole of, their possessions; and, under present 
circumstances, when til ey see us reluctantly brought into 
the field, -by the most daring and repeated oppressions,-^ 
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ivlicn they cannot misunderstand the motives upon wlridi 
wo proceed, their union, oven in profession, cannot bo anti- 
cipated ; in frict it is, I conceive, quite impossible* 

Though, from the reasons above stated, I do not expect 
we shall ever liavc to encounter the combined force of the 
predator)- powers, I by no means intend to state tve may 
not, before this conte.st terminates, be partially involved 
with each of them. In the last Mahrattn war the Rajah of 
Nagporo was not displeased at the defeat of Siiidia’s army 
at Assyc, and the ministers of the latter prince, from a 
.sense of this feeling, rejoiced when the Bhonscla suircrcd 
a similar misfortune at Arghani. Ilolkar kept his hordes 
of plunderers aloof till he’ s.aw the power of his rivals re- 
duced,- and ho then ventured to provoke a war, in which 
ho sustained a similar fate. Under present circumstances, 
should Sindin, in whose (crrilorios our operations must 
commence, and who from this circumstance alone we arc 
compelled to force to an early declaration of his intentions, 
pursue so de.spcratc n course ns to act against us — it is not 
improb.ablc that the family of Ilolkar may endeavour to 
avoid mixing in tlie contest, leaving their territories to be 
dcctipled by the strongest, whilst Ameer Khan may remain 
at a distance in Hlarwar, promising friendship and siip- 
p'ort to bofli, while be remains neuter, but collects aroiind 
him sucli a body of plunderers ns would oblige iw, lifter 
wc bad subdued Sindia, and driven the Pindarics' from 
hlnlwa, to attack hiiri. This I deem the very wdrst shape 
affaih? can take,- ntid even this presents iih danger, ifhich, 
-n-ith the commnndiiig means we pos.scss, wC might not cOiu 
quer in one, or, of the farthest, hvo'pears.- 

Though I have expressed myself in a strain of confi- 
dence, and though I must hclicvc that oiir success is cer- 
tain, I feel that wc should not commence a contest of 
this nature without being prepared for reverses, Unforc- 
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tion'ty^e,isever6'tilIit'S- ^ V? 

foUed/'or to have e»g*'i^Mr'‘ahtb'to'>!te 

mig^it'prddlice a re 'dxfciiutca; 

I'tliint'T ' - ‘^‘'“"‘’^"ocoriimShiiiatite '’"vn'ifj--, 

™-noS di” 

Jast four or five vea T" 

^viuL-thatpa-iocli T 5. 

oUier to'the^natir ' 

"..V4?.ra„“' ■■ -„'’"SfT^ 

pllWic officers wore foIN ^ ^^'^t'S'ahd-'tfiougJi'fflicse 
govdrnnfont 

wtlrtfio'predatoJv n ^ f ''all ifl'tbtfdiencc 

to represent the banSiTcoV” ^^'‘=y‘ ^>ave''c6htiniied 
, to -recommend the most acf a course, ''anfl 

arms to-oavert the dano- * ourpolicy and dur- 

Wo its « tootonod. 

Wo, bo, tboj, rtSo I “ '“W -f Worfor.- 

»«turo of ,1,030 *o„«„riJoS oirr'd 
^og ; -and thouffh tbneo i v “ proceed- 

.for. the? ^ *->e- ali J disdn- 

thetremote. stations at '"‘^^P^dence ofJmind, 

scenes in which they^are'^TaVcT the- differonde of 

,,', TJie fHonourablc Jfr Pii.i • t ' ' ' ' ' •'' - ' 

Mr. Metialft; m;; StL?;- ? .Mr! Jenkins 

liere alluded to. ■ ^’ ••«•“ H'c public officers' 
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take of,, the same subject, -.and; abpye all, ■when that is one 
of ■spcculati'i'c. policy, renders. it impossible, to account for 
their extraordinary., agreetnent on this point .on any ground 
but.|Onc, I, “i its .plain .and obvious necessity.” I certainly 
think that the communications which these able officers have 
wade on this subject, whether we consider the information 
they have collected, .or the light thrown upon that by their 
experience and judgment, form a body of the most conclu- 
sive evidence j that , it is possible any government could re- 
quire, to forni.its .decision upon a politic,al question of mag- 
nitude! , . 

■[ With 1 respect to myself, I can only say that I brought a 
mind, to the con.sidoration of this question that had no bias 
but that which it had recently imbibed from a knowledge of 
the anxious desire of the public authorities in England to 
avoid war, and if that, from the outrages of the Pindarics, 
should become inevitable, to narrow its sphere as much ns 
possible, and' to bring it to a conclusion ns soon as we could, 
consistently with our honour and security. I could not but 
concur in the general principles which dictated this desire, 
as’Jio one svns ever more aware than I am of the positive 
evil that must result from any measures that produce even 
a temporary derangement of onr finances. Under such 
imprc.ssions, nothing could have induced me to recommend 
the vigorous course of proceedings I have done, but the 
persuasion that it affords the only rational hope wo can en- 
tertain of avoiding ivar svitli those powers who, from the 
character of their government, arc likely to support the 
Pindarics ; or, if that proves inevitable, of bringing it to 
speedy and honourable conclusion. After all, it is not un- 
likely my opinions may be erroneous — I can only say, that 
every fact and argument upon which they are grounded 
has been freely stated, and that I have communicated my 
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sentiments with that sincerity and freedom# wliich yovtr: 
Lordship’s kindness and confidence, and the natiife and im- 
portance of the Subject demanded. r 

I liave the honour to be, , 

• My Lord,' ■ 

, Yoiir Lordship's most bbcdiciit 
humble serwanf, 

- L .MALCOLsn,,;' 

Fort St. George, ' ' ' ' ' 

July IS# i817. 
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Nakhative of the PnocEEfiiKGs ' oF BkigAdiee- 
Ge>7eeai. Malcolm, 

From, the IGth of J anuary till the QOth of Jxinei 1818, 
including those connected with the sunsiissioN afid 
AUDICATIOK of the Paisuwaii Badjkrow, 

To render this narrative more clcar,it is necessary to preface 
it nith some short remarks on tlic condition .of...Central 
India, irliicli liad been recently subdued and occupied by" 
the Britisli troops. 

After the peace with lilulhar Row ITolkar, which took 
place on tlie Ctli of January, 1818, tlie Comm.ander-in- 
chief. Sir Thomas Ilislop, proceeded south, leaving Briga- 
dier-general ]\rnlcohn in command of all the troops of tlic 
IMadras anny north of the Taptce. Tliat officer first em- 
ployed himself in efforts to promote the tranquillity of the 
western frontier of Marwar. Jeswunt Row Bhow, the 
rebellious chief of Jowud, submitted to him, when encamped 
at Nimahern, upon the 1‘lth of Pebruary; and Kurreem 
Klian, tlic celebrated Pindaric leader, gave himself up on 
the following day. Brigadier-general M.^lcolm, on the 23rd 
of February, sent the principal part of his force to Mahid- 
porc, and proceeded himself with a light detachment to the 
court of iMulhar Row Holkar. After the object of bis 
visit to that court was completed, he marched to Alahldporc, 
and joined the division. From that he moved to Oojeen, 
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tliis' obj'ectt^ ^ The :Ilajali / of ® ewass was ^ alike ; destitute of 
power.' either! to obstruct or forward this measure ; , but his 

'dispdsitioiii was, quite friendly. ■ • ■ , 

'Brigadier-igeneral Malcolm assigned the reduction of Sond- 
warrali, -and of those, chiefs in the vicinity by whom its 
plundererS'Were likely to be assisted, to the Bombay brigade, 
with six'hundred irregular horse under Lieutenant-colonel 
Gor^dlis, ' who was directed to move down the Chumbul 
from. J^Otyejtand. to attack} if they were not given up, the 
strongholds 'on and neai’ the banks of that river ; while a 
detachment, consisting of a battalion of Madras sepoys, 
commanded by Major Moodie, after being joined by some 
battering; guns, moved from Mahidporcon the 11th of 
April, an fco-opei-ation with MehrabTChan, the commander 
of, the i'troops of the Kottah Rajali, against those fortresses 
which , were -more in the centre of the province. Lieutenant 
Low, first political assistant to Brigadier-general Malcolm, 
with a troop ;of cavalry, one company of Sepoys, and 1000 
of ilolkar’s horse, was sent to aid in these operations, and 
to negotiate amicable settlements with such of the chiefs as 
were disposed to submit. The principle upon which these 
settlements were directed to be made, is distinctly stated, in 
the letter from Brigadier-general ]\falcolm, to the Governor- 
general, under date the 10th of May, “ The engagement,” 
he .observes, ‘'.entered into througli our mediation, byllolkar 
and Zalim Singh with the chief of Lalghur, the principal of 
the freebooters, I deem the most important, not from its 
reducing that formidable leader from a state of , dangerous 
power, but as it exhibits the consideration with which we 
are diqiosed to treat those, whose habits, liowevei- indefen- 
sible in an abstract view, are to be in a great measure attri- 
buted to the general condition of that lawless society of 
which they formed a part. Where . the ruler that claimed his 
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'oTjediencc 'drewdiis resonrces from abts of violence' and Va- 
piiie, 'opposition’ became legitimate/ and retaliation ■ cbiild 
hardly, be condemned. ’ It v.'as''tbe practice' of th6 superior 
government, ' whenever 'it had the pbwCr; to pliiiidCr 'find 
destroy’ all those who' had usurped upbh' its weakness, 'Svliile 
thedatter waited a'.inomCnt of ^returning imbecility 'or' 'divi- 
sion in its councils toftake theirsi’evengc; ' I found, when I 
first contemplated the settlement of Sondwarrahj ouf 'allies 
anxious that we should become' the instruments of extiipit- 
ing'a tribe rylmm they represented to'be!(and who’ 'actually 
.were upon the principles they acted "towards them)' inCorii- 
gible; but I have endeavoured, and not, I' trUsh''Svith6ut 
•success; to instil into their' minds; the'’ seeds of a better 
■system, .w’hicH, -while it punishes hardened offenders 'with 
•unrelenting rigour, ' throw's wide' the- door to those wh'o'are 
disposed' to' change their habits, and to partake of the .be- 
nefits’ irhich are offered t6 all,in the prospect of gen'eraTh'nd 
permanent tranquillity,’’ ’ •! ' . 

' . The various attacks upon'-the SondCcs who 'i.’efUsed'to 
submit 'were attended with complete success. '. In the space 
of si.x, weeks .thirteen strongholds w’bre taken; and ‘five’ of 
them razed to the ground. The freebooters had 'ho safety 
hut' in -flying to . a- distance,' hut wherever 'they 'wCnf they 
'found iheinselve's pi'oscribcd ' as enemies to ’the English' go- 
veflimeht; and to protect them rras to. provoke its vengeahee. 
This produced' such 'misery, 'that they came in onC ’ after 
another, giving up tli'eir horses, according to the'tenns 
' prescribed, ‘ and obtaining 'leave" to - cultivate those fields 
wliich they, had so long left sterile, -to follow' what they had 
found, in troubled' 'times,' tlie more' profitable pursuit 
plunder. ‘ •' ' ”■ , ' ' ' 

This service, on wliich the English display 
discipline ■■ and courage; 'was m, ’'ed by ‘ 
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achievement of the troops of Zalim Singh, the Rajah of 
Kpttahj in an attack upon the village and fortress, of Nar- 
rulla. They; had very light artillery and the breach was 
yery.dmperfect, but, their, brave and veteran commanderj 
Meln’ab Khanj fearing the garrison rnight escape during the 
night, .ordered, a stoym. . jThe resistance was desperate, tlie 
breach proving almost impracticable ^ but;the attack was 
continued for ty^o hours, and all obstacles at length over- 
come by the persevering courage of the assailants, more 
than, two hundred of whom, with several officers of rank, 
jyere killed and tyounded, Nearly the whole of the garrison 
jvere put to the sword., 

■ Kauder Buksh, the, principal of the Holkar Pindarics, 
with seyeral .of the other chiefs of . that tribe, had given 
themselves up. to Brigadier-general Malcolm, and had been 
sent with Kurreem Khan to Hindustan, to he settled in 
Guruckpooi;, far from their former haunts and adhe- 
rents.. Accounts had been received that Clieetoo and 
Rajiin, the two only remaining leaders of any consequence, 
had gone to Bhopaul, to deliver themselves up ; hut this was 
soon followed up by intelligence that, not liking the terms, 
they had fled, and returned to the woods and fastnesses on 
the banks of the Nerhudda. Brigadier-general Malcolm con- 
sidering that their re-assemhling any followers would be at- 
tended with the , worst consequences, moved south, on the 
1st of April, with three battalions of sepoys, a , regiment of 
cavalry, and two thousand irregular horse. He advancal 
himself on Banglee, directing Colonel K. Scott,- with a 
strong detachment, on Indore, from whence, as well as 
Banglee, detachments were pushed into the forests in all di- 
rections. Rajiin gave himself up, while Chectoo succeeded 

The largest calibre was a four-anJ-lialf jioiiinlcr. 
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with great difficulty in escaping across' tlie Nerbudda^ with 
ten or twelve adherents. ' . ,v -• . “i',' 

The'chiefs'who rule the tribes, or rather the robbers thati 
inhabit the banks of the Nerbudda, fi'om Hindca to Moly- 
ser, had- long aided the Pindaiies, .and;- the armyofiSir - 
Thomas Hislop had been attacked ns it passed their -hiils;. 
On its march to the southward . evciy pains 'were taken at' 
this period by -Brigadier-general Malcolm, and the officers, 
under him, to conciliate their chiefs and these followers;' at 
the same time they were threatened with exemplary punish- 
ment if they continued to jwotect the Pindarics; or- com- 
mitted the slightest outrage, cither ujron the campTol--' 
lowers or the inhabitants of the country. The success of' 
these measures - was -complete. Many- of the Pindarics, 
whom they had concealed, were delivered up with tlreir fa-’ 
milies and horses ; and though our-troops'-and convoys tra- ■ 
versed this country in every direction, and in the smallest- 
parties, not one- instance occurred of attack -or even rob- 
bery, aiid every chief came into Brigadier-general jlal- 
cohn’s camp,- to endeavour: to cultivate his friendship, .'and ' 
to establish the claim of early submission to 'tlib-BritisIi go- ‘ 
vermnent. ' ' ■ t 

The extinction of the Pindarics, the groat success of our 
arms, the change made in tlic predatory govci-nment ‘of ' 
Holkar, the expulsion or conversion into peaceable subjects 
of the Sendees, and the complete ' Intimidation of ' the 
plunderers on the Nerbudda, had- raised the ■ reputation of 
the ‘British government in this quarter as' high as ' it ’ was ; 
possible ; and the return of the inhabitants to villages which ' 
had been deserted for many years,' "and- the commenccmcril 
of cultivation in every quarter, proclaimed the character, of 
that confidence which had been- established. • , , - ■ . ■ 

Tlie dispersed plunderers, and the discontented- part of - 
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the '-nnlitaiy.'pofjulation were^atyhis;periocli ^(tlie - beginniiig 
of. May) gratified by a report, apparently on’^a good founds’ 

atioh, ;‘'.tli'ab/.tbd.?Paisb wall, - aided iby = Ram'; Been', "i a'a'ebel 
chief tliei Hbl li'dr go verrimen t';;-aiid; m any others, -ineaht' to 
entbr iMalwav Brigadier-geherab Malcdlni- imBiediately rei. 
infdroedftlie convoy that wAs inarching do; the Tjeohan -'from 
fliudiad.with; <the:gunsvcaptured -at -Mahidpore, arid the' re- 
maining ‘sicklartd.iWounded ;;of the ;Coinmhnder-iri-cbief?S 
army arid, I'at 'the I'same sent' a; -battalion- of ‘ sepoysj' 

under iJlLieutenarit-coloriel'’ Smith,;; to' Mundlesir, ' a -fsmall 
fort v.; (belonging:-! do ithe Paishw^ah) on ’ ; the Nerbudda, ' 
■within’i three, miles aof -Ghoulyx :Mohyser;.i directing L>lrim 
to-itake; possession of; it, ^ and place posts! at the; fords) in 
ita yicinity. iJTlns service Tvas!!.eflFected -without opposi-' 
tiofij'r'tandf! :gavef.strength iat/an essential'! point; Though 
certain, "-accounts., had) been ;ireceived that Badjerow?Si;anriy, 
was,; Retreating) in , a north-rWesterly direction, Brigadier-., 
general 'Malcolm directed the escort with ..the,, guusi whicJi. 
he.had strengthened to tjvelye, companies, of native infantry,,' 
four, field, pieces,; and sixteen, hundred, hxegular ; horse, . to 
proceedi^by Bun-hamporec.to Jaulnah. He considei'ed. 
that in tlie state the Paishwah’s army must ,be.,.in 
after, their defeat, and -flight,, they could not .venture to 
attack, such a,. corps. fThe event proved, that the,, con-, 
clusioni:Was ; correct. Badjerow .was, within a short, disri ; 
tance of tliis. force,; on , the .6tli of May, but , evidently , 
too, solicitous for his own safety, to, think of , endangering, . 
thatpf others;, and the distance, -which ,in. his rapid flight 
he ( had gained upon Brigadier-general Dqyeton’s force,., 
placed, Imn for, the. moment , at ease, .and he encaniped 

* JB:i(]jcrow Iiad been foiitcd by ColoncrAdiu'n's', 'and obliged to 'fly 
froin tbc territories ofNagp'ort:! Tic uws'clbscly'pnriucd'by Brigadier- •• 

. , .TV . » . * 

gciicr.irDovctoiU ‘ ‘ -'i » 
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near Dholkoto *, -vdieve he began to refresh and to recruit 
his broken and dispirited troops. .Brigadier-general Mal- 
tolm received this intelligence on his arrival at Mhowj'a 
place twelve miles south-west of Indore, which'he.hiid fixed 
upon for , his principal cantonments during the, reraainiug 
, part of the hot season and the approaching .rains. , 'He im- 
mediately ordered Lieutenant-colonel Russell, with a-regi-i 
ment of cavalry, to proceed to Hindia, meaning him, af- 
ter being .joined by eight companies of the ■ battalion in 
gai'rison at that fort,, and .tlmee hundred Jlysore hoi'se,' to 
form a detachment readj' to act as circumstances might dU 
rcct. Six companies of sepoys were at the same time 
moved to Onchode, a commanding, spot on the top of the 
Ghaut; two sent to reinforce Hindia; one to guard the 
pass df Peepulda, about thirty miles to the lyest.of On-, 
chode ; while a detachment of' three companies was ordered' 
1 to guard tlie, Ghauts in the Dhar country, and a ford at 
Chikulda; on the Nerbudda, about fifty-five miles .‘west of 
Mohyser. , .. . . , 

■ , These arrangements, and the state of alertness in wliich. 
Brigadier-general Malcolm kept the remainder of his 'force, 
made it almost impossible thatBadjerow could enter Slalwa. 
in force at any point on this line, without being attacked ; • 
and to secure Against his making an attempt to cross tho' 
Nerbudda to the eastward. Brigadier-general Watson was 
requested to send what he could spare of liis light troopsi- 
The general complied with the requisition, -and nrirofficieiit 
light corps, Under Major Cuming, advanced to Kotra> 
a place about forty miles west of Hnssingabad, completed 
the defensive arrann-ements to cover the soutliern frontier'of 

O 

• Dholkoto, a place six or seven miles west of Asscerglntr, and 
twelve or thirteen north of Bhurramporc. 
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Malwa, from the eastern parts of Bhopaul to the west of 
the territories of Dliar. 

Tlie revived iiopes of tlie freebooters who, though sub- 
dued, wore still scattered over IMalwa — tlie discontent 
which the late changes had created in numbers — and, 
above all, the uncertainty of the line of policy that Sindia 
might pursue, and the knowledge that the gi-eater part 
of his provincial governors, and almost every hlahratta 
officer cither in his or ITolkar’s government, cherished 
sentiments hostile to our interests, — rendered it of the 
utmost importance that every effort should be made to 
prevent the Paishwab entering a countiy in which his 
presence was certain to spread again the flame of discord 
and war. 

Brigadier-general lilalcolm received accounts that va- 
keels or cnvoj’s from the Paishwab, with overtures for 
peace, were tvitliin two marches of his camp. He imme- 
diately directed that he should be permitted to advance, 
and Anund Row .Tesivunt,' and two other vakeels, charged 
witli a letter from Badjerow, rcacbcil the Brigadier-general’s 
camp at hlhow, late at night on the ICth of !JIay. This 
letter was expressive of the Pnishwnh's wish for peace, and 
requesting particularly that General hlalcohn (whom he 
styled one of his oldest and best friends) w'ould undertake 
the office of j-e-cstablishing a good understanding between 
liim and the British government. 

■ Brigadier-general hlalcolm had a long private conference 
with the v.akcols, in wliicli they chiefly endeavoured to per- 
suadc him that the Pnishwah personally had always been 
averse to the war*’, and next to urge as much as possible 
that the Brlgadicr-gcnoral would comply with Badjerow’s 

♦ They carried tliis argument to llic extreme of adducing ids cow- 
ardice, as a proof of Badjerow’s aversion to figlil llic Englisli. ■ ; 
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I'eqUest, by going .to sea liim in liis camp. ' With this the 
Brigadier-general refused to comply, because, , in the first 
place, he thought, that his' doing so might give an impres; 
sionof a solicitude oii bur part for peace, .which would _have 
ah injurious tendency ; and, irt the second, it would prevent 
his being able to direct those dispositions of liis troops that 
were necessary, either to intimidate Badjerow into submis- 
sion, or to pursue his army wth success, in the event of 
the negotiation being broken ofK With the, view; however, 
of shewing due consideration for this prince’s feelings, and of 
giving him confidence to act upon the overture, as well as to 
gain the best infonnation . that could be obtained of the 
actual state of his army, he determined on sending Lieur 
tenant Low, his first, and Lieutenant Macdonald, .his se- 
cond political assistant, to the Paishwah's camp. He had 
distinctly infonned the vakeels that their master must pre- 
pare himself to abandon his throne, and to quit the Deckan, 
as what had occurred, and particularly the proclamation which 
had recently been issued (and under whicJi we had occupied 
his country,) put it out of the power of the English govern^ 
ment to recede from a measure quite essential to the peace 
of India. , Brigadier-general Malcolm wrote to the Paish- 
wah that he had communicated fully with his vakeels, and 
requested him, if he was sincere in his professed wish for 
peace, to come forward immediately vith Lieutenant Low 
towards the Nerbudda, accompanied only by, his principtil 
cliiefs, and promising that, on Ihs doing so, the brigadier- 
general would meet him unattended, -if he required it, and 
discuss all matters respecting the terms wliich the British 
government were willing to grant to him. 

The chief o^ect of Lieutenant Low’s mission was to 
ascertain the actual condition of the Paishwah, and the sin- 
rarity of his professions, and to endeavour to hasten his 
advance to meet Brigadier-general iVIalcolm; hut that 
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ofiiccr vftS (lircclwl (o .'infeJii llic fullest iiinnncr to llatljcrow 
tlie principles iijwn wliicli alone the Lrigntlicr-gcncral coiilfl 
agree (o negotiate. These were, first, th.at llndjerow should 
nl).indon liis condition ns n sovcrcigit prince : secondly, that 
he could not he allowctl to reside in the Deeknn. 

It uas .al'O to he slatetl tlmt he tcould he expected, ns n 
proof of his sincerity, to give tip (if he hntl the power to do 
so) Triinhuchjee Dinglin, and the murderers of Cnjitnin 
Vaughan and Jus Iirolhcr, two oflicers who had Ijcen inhu- 
manly massacretJ at Tellignunt *. 

Lieutenant Ltuv procecdcrl on the 18tli of oifay, nceoni- 
panie<l hy the v.aktfls. lie took the nnilc of IMnndIcstr, 
in onlcr to have an opportunity of faking a .small escort 
from the h.ailalion of that place, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith. 

On the night of the IStli intelligence rcadtetl Hrlg.tdter. 
general Makadm of Appnh Sahih (the Ex-IIajali of Nag- 
{Kire) having t“-c.ape<l from confinement; and conceiving it 
verv likely that llii.s event might make .some nltcration in 
the I’nishwali'.s intentions, further in.slriiclion.s were sent on 
the 2nih iiislant to Lieutenant Low, directing him to send 
Iladjerow'.s vnl;i-e!', nccomjianicd hy one or two native ngenls, 
in advance, and only to go on to his camp in the event of 
the vakeels retunuiig within n short period and inviting 
liim, on the part of their master, to do so. Lientenaiit- 
rolonel Smith was nl.so directed to cro.ss the Ncrhnddn with 
his h.itl.alion and imnc native horse; and Lieutenant Low 
seas onleral to accompany tlial dclachmenl Iiy ca.sy slngc-s, 
instead of Inking only a few men, ns was at fir.sl intended. 
'J'lie ohji-ct of thi.s change was to cnnhic Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith to co-openite with Jlrig.idicr-gencr.al Dovelon and 
Jdcnlennnl-colonc! ]lur*ell, in pursuing and destroying 


Tclli".ium ill a sillagc within fifteen mile! of I’ooimli. 
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IJadjcrow, in tlie event of his rcsolvirig ngaiii to . tij his , 
fortune in the field. Brigadier-general .Malcolm,' in the 
mean time, having completed some military arrangements ' 
for preventing Badjerow’s entering Jlahva, moved ivitli a 
small detachment to Mundlesir, where he mrived oa-the 
SSnd'of May. i - • * r - 

Sir John Malcolm, in the event of Badjerow’s advancing, 
proposed to remain near Mundlesir, .and keep his other . 
corps (except Bieutenant-coloncl Smith’s) in the positions 
they then occupied ; but he wa.s soon convinced, ■ by the 
delays of the vakeels and the evasions of the Paislnvali, 
that this course must be .abandoned. He bad heard of 
Brigadier-general Doveton’s arrival with a considerable 
force at Bhurramporo, arilhin fourteen miles of "Badjc- 
row, and of the consequent alarm of tlmt prince; avho, 
however’, instead of moving at once, as was e.\'pectcd, 'iti 
tlic’ direction of hluirdlesir, had only marched' a few miles, 
to induce Subadar S^'cd Hussein’^' (Sir John’s native 
aidc-clc-camp) to forward a letter to Brigadier-general Dovo^ 
ton, requesting that officer, in the event of the Balshwah’s 
moring towards Brigadier-general- Malcolm, to refrain from 
attacking him. These circumstances made thedatter officer 
determine to advance ; nird he at the same time directed 
Lieutenant-colonel Bussell to move frorrr Charwah> (th6 
position he first occupied) to Borgham, rrrearring his corps 
to guard against any attempt of Badjerow at escape to the 
nortlr-cast. ' ’ ■ ■ . . : < • ' ' - ^ 

Early on the morning of the 27th' of IVfay Sir John 
Malcolm reached Bekungong, by a forced • march, the day 
after the arrival of Badjerow’s vakeels, -' who had been 
sent -in advance, and -liSd -returned with 'assurances of 

* Tliis g-nlinnt and sensible native ofiicer is now Snbadar-major of 
tlie body-g:ua!'d at Madras. 
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■ These, conditions were acceded to, and BadjcvP"'- reached 
his tentsvat the place appointed about five o’clock' in the 
evening. ; Brigadier-general-, Malcolm arrived soon after- 
wards, accompanied hy the officers of - his fam%> arid ' an 
escort of two companies of Sepoys, - f' ' 

'The. party -were received in. open Diirhar, where little 
passed beyond the . complimentary inquiries usrial on: such 
occasions. After a few -minutes Badjerow requested Briga- 
dier-general Malcolm .would retire uith hirndo. another, tent 
This conference lasted between two and three hours, -dunng 
which the Pnishwali dwelt- upon his misfortunes, and 
the situation to which he rvas reduced, and rised all his 
eloquence (which is considerable) to c.xcite pity' in,) the 
mind of Sir John Malcolm, by appealing to their .former 
friendship. f‘He alone (he observed) remained of -his three 
oldest and host friends: Colonel Close was dead? nnd Gene- 
ral Wellesley in a, distant land. ■ In this hour of difficult} 
and distress, flatterers (hcisaid) fled, and old adherents ever 
Avere quitting him: a, real friend tvas, therefore, ;his onl} 
stay. He believed (he added) he possessed tlmt,- treasure 
in General hlalcolm, and that lie had sought .-a.- meeting 
Avith -liim on the present occasion .Avith an anxiety.propor- 
tioned to -the importance tliatithadmhis,mindJ” ,:,Genera] 
Malcolm’s J:eply to his address Avent, in the i flrst place,- tc 
explain to him personally (as;he had done, before ithrougli 
otliers) the only terms Ayhich. could he granted, using everj 
argument to satisfy, his judgment that his acceptance' oi 
these terms Avas the Avisest course- he could pursue. !,He al 
the;same time stated that the decision of the British-govem- 
ment, as to lus abandoning all claims to sovereignty, Avas 
irrevocable; and that it Avould be completely inconsistent 
Avith the character of a true friend, if he Avas to flutter, Bad- 
jerow’s hopes Avith prospects Avhich could never he realized. 
Brigaffier-general Itlalcohn, after remarking “ that tliis was 
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a crisis in his life when Bndjorow must shew to what degree 
lie possessed the courage and virtues of n man, by resigning 
himself to the situation to wliich ho had reduced himself,” 
concluded by distinctly informing him that no further delay 
whatever could be admitted. 

The limits of this narrative do not admit of a full detail 
of this conference; suffice it to say that every point was 
discussed, and it ended in Badjerow’s entreating that they 
might meet .again next day. This was resisted by Brigadicr- 
goncr.al'itlnlcolm, who perceived from it and other expres- 
sions that the Paishivah’s mind was not 3 ’et made up to sub- 
mission ; and this circumstance, added to the fact of his 
having the day before sent the whole of his property into 
j\ssocrghur *, satisfietl the Brigadier-general that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost in bringing matters to a close. 

Brigadier-general Malcolm returnctl to liis tent .about ten 
o'clock p.in., and thoPnishwah immcdiatelj’ro-asccndetl the 
ghaut, wlicrc he had some guns placed to protect his retreat. 
So .strong were his fears of an attack, notwithstanding all 
the endeavours that had been made to set his mind at rest 
on that point. 

Brigadicr-goncral i\r.alcohn immcdintcly sent to Badjerow 
the following schedule of an agreement for his signature : — 

“ Ist. Tlint Badjerow shall resign, for himself and suc- 
ccfnom, all right, title, and claim over the government of 
Poonnh, or to nn^’ sovereign power whatever. 

“ 2nd. Tiint Badjerow shall immediately come with his 
familj', and a small number of his adherents and nttendants, 
to tile camp of Brigadier-general jM.ilcolm, where he .shall 
be received with honour and respect, and escorted safe to the 

* .Icsivmil Uoiv Ilium-, the governor of Asscergliur, IiaJ aided the 
P.iifluvnh throiigliuiil, and evinced at this period a very fonvnrd zeal 
in Ills cause. 
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city of Benares, 01 ' any otlier sacred place inHiridustiirilhat 
thcGovenior-generalmay, at his request, fix for his residence. 

3rd. On account of tlic peace of the Beckan, and the 
advanced state of the season, Badjerow must ’ proceed to 
Hindustan without one day’s delay; but General Malcolm 
engages that anj’’ part of his family that may be' left behind 
shall be sent to him as early as possible, and every facility 
given to render tlieir journey speedy and convenient. ■ ; '!• 
“4th. ThatBadjerow shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to 
tliis arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Com- 
pany’s government, for the support of himself and. family. ' 
The amount of this pension will be fixed by the Governor- 
general ; but Brigadier-general Jlalcolm takes upon himself 
to engage that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees 
per annum. . i 

“ 5th. If Badjerow, by a ready and complete fulfilment of 
this agreement, shows that he reposes entire confidcnco in 
the British government, his requests in favour of principal 
jageerdars and old adherents, who have been ruined by 
their attachment to him, will meet tvitli liberal attention. 
His representations, also, in favour of Brahmins of remark- 
able character, and of religious’ establishments founded or 
supported by bis family, shall be treated with regard. ’ '' 

“ 6tb> Tlie above propositions must not only be accepted 
by Badjerow, but he must personally come into Brigadier- 
general Malcolm’s camp within -twenty-four hours of this 
period, or else hostilities Avill be recommenced,’ and-no fur- 
ther negotiation will bo entered into, with him.” ’ . ' 

• These propositions were forwarded to Badjerow, early on 
the morning of the first of June, with a message that Jib 
alteration could take place, and not the slightest delay could 
be permitted. , • • . .. . ■ 

As tiventy-four hours only were granted to, Badjerow to 
come to a final resolution, every arrangement was made' to 
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attack him at the expiration of that period, in tlic event of 
Ills breaking off the negotiation. 

This da^' (the 2d of June) passed in constant messengers 
from the Paislnrah, and from his principal officer. TIio 
latter, as the crisis approached, became anxious about their 
individual interests, attention to which, Sir John Jlalcolm 
infonned them, could alone be given on their promoting 
the grc.at object, the submission of the Paishwah, and the 
termination of tlio war. 

The state of affiiirs at this jieriod is described in Briga- 
dier-general jralcohn’s despatch to itir. Sccrefarj- Adam, 
of the dtli of .Tune, in which he also gives an account of 
Badjerow’s submission. It would fill a volume,” he ob- 
serves, “ to detail tlie parliculnr.s of all the intrigues which 
occurred. I have never, in the course of my experience, 
witnessed a scene in which every shade of the Itidian cha- 
racter was more strongly disjdayed. It is honourable to 
the Vinclioor Jagcerdar, to the Piirrcndcr chief, and the ma- 
nager of the interests of the Gokla family, that, though they 
professed themselves hopeless of every success, and were 
convinced by my arguments that Ibidjcrow had no choice 
but submission, (hey took care to make mo distinctly 
understand (when I informed (hem that their only claim 
rested on the sticccss of their influence in promoting this 
mc.asure,) that though they would use every means of 
persuasion and romonstrance to effect tlic end, harshness 
or coercion they would never resort to *. I told them such 
conduct was not required of them ; I respected, I added, 
their spirit of allegiance, but the moment was come when 

• TIio vatcci of (lie Vinclioor chief Baht, lliat liis master's family Iiad 
served that of the Paishwali for fivn generations, and liad ahvajs 
Ejiokca Imhlly to liini .md Jits .ancestors, hut nmv, lie added, that fate 
(hiiUit) is U|)iin Iiim, " we must he silent, unmerited rciiroachcs even 
liave remained and must remain iinanaivcrcd." 
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tharii^Wfetsand those of their prince aiikc‘ rfequiM'drit 
an end should he put to a ruinous and ineffectual stni^gld; 
and that if their passiveness allowed' the counsels' bf.tlibse 
worthless and wicked men, who had brought Bidjeiw fi 
ns present state, to completh his destruction; ' tlieir delicacy , 
would be termed imbecility, and that they could hencefor- 
ward neither expect gratitude from their prince, nor cansi- ' 
deration from us; and, to conclude; I told them' plainly, 
that unless he came to my camp next day, I desired never 
to know more of them or their claims. As individuals tliey 
were nothing, as attached adherents to a fallen prince, who 
might by their firmness save him and themselves frhiri' total 
nun, they had importance for a moment,' but that, if 
ost wou d nem return. As the vakeels of the Vinchoor ' 

clnef and Abba Purrender were leaving ' me at eleven 

0 clock, on the night of the 2nd, I told them rknbwBadjc-' 

Asspp'^T valuable property 'ihto 

Asseerghur the day after I arrived at Metawiil, whicli was' 

Z take i-efuge 

1 m i / i ^ Permitted 

him to adopt such a course, they and their families ' would 

n out al the rum that would fall upon their beads. ' When 

these vakeels left camp, I permitted one of my writers to 

je them, secretly and as from himself, a copy of my letter 

had f Badjerow, and of the propositions I 

lad offered for his acceptance. They perused them, lie 
to d me, with eagerness, and the knowledge of the consideJ. 
ration meant to be given to them, in the event of a settle- 
ment, appe^ed to quicken their zeal in no slight degree. 
When I dismissed these vakeels, I sent for an agent of 
Badjerow, whom I had on my first- arrival at Metawul 
^ited to my camp, and permitted to lay dawks* and send 
hnkamahs-l- in every direction, in order toallay the fears 'and' 
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susjiuloiis of llniljcrow, ivitli rc^jnrd to my intonilctl move- 
inent? nisil nllnoks for tlicre mas no ground on nliicli I had 
from the hr.'t more fear of failure than lii'^cxeesMve timidity. 
I iiovr told this man th.at he must return to his master, 
lie could no longer remain in my camp, hut tliat he might 
vritc or fay that I did not mean to move till six o’clock 
next morning. I should them march to nc.ir Khaircc, and 
Uadjeron-, if lie intcndetl to .acccjil the tenns, must leave 
the hilN, and encamp near int' force hy twelve o'clock. I 
at the .«amc lime told him to inform lladjcrow, that Colonel 
Iltis'ell had moverl to llorgh.am, to attack any of Trim- 
hiickjee'.s folloucrs in that quarter, and that Jlrigadier- 
gencTal Doveton, whom I had infonned of IJadjeniw’.s wish 
for that freelxxiter iK-ing dcstroycil, would no doubt march 
against him to-mormw, 

I had just heard from my assistant, Lieutenant Low, 
vhom I had, to facililatc my communication, kept a few 
miles in advance, that the »ne.ssengcr.s lie had sent with the 
Ietl(rnndpro|K)''itionshnd retnnicilnml reprcsentctl Iladjcrow 
as full of profe'sions, hut in a very vncillnting st.atcof mind, 
and anxious l>cyoud all description for anolher day's delay, 
ns the .'Jrd of .rune svns, he Mid, an unlucky day, and he 
had religious ccremonic.s to perform of the most iiidi.s- 
pensihlc nature, licforo he could come to my camp. I 
nffi'Cted to Ik; very indignant at this conduct ; I dcsiretl 
J.ieulctintU Ixiw not only to send away, hut turn hack any 
jH-rf-on desiring to communicate with him from Badjerow’s 
c.imp. I at the fame ordered p.artie.s ofIior.se to occupy (he 
roads to my camp, to prevent the approach of any messenger 
Mhnlcvcr. Having ndo[itial these slejis, nhoiit two o'clock 
of llie morning of the .‘)rd, in n manner w public llial I 
I.iiew tliey would reach Jl.adjcrow tlimiigli many elinniicls, 1 
iiiarehed at six o'clock, and reached this ground * about nine. 


• Nr.ir Kairer. 
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' “ Soon aftcv Anund Ron- Jeswunt came ■ neav vncj in a 
state of much trepidation ; I asked him where were his pro- 
mises of sincerity, and bade him return. • He said ‘ This is an 
unluckj'' day.’ I replied, it would prove a most unlucky 
one for his master, if he did not come in. ‘ I mean every- 
thing kind,’ I added, ‘ to Badjerow, but be forces- me to 
tb esc extremities, and from bis character, nothing short - of 
them will bring him to a resolution that is "so' obviously for 
the interest of him, and all that are personally dependaiit- 
upon him.’ He begged me to send some person to-assurc his 
mind, ‘ for he is at this moment,’ he added, •' in the greatest 
alarm.’ ‘At what is he alarmed,’ I asked, ‘at tlic'prd-' 
positions?’ He repbed he would consent to them. ‘ -Does 
he suspect me of treachery ?’ I demanded, with some'degi'ee 
of anger. ‘No!’ he said, ‘ but the orders of the Gover- 
nor-general might compel you to put guards and sentries 
over him, and then he would be disgraced for ever.’ ' '' You • 
may return,’ I replied, ‘to Badjerow, and tell him from 
me, that I have no such orders; that the settlement I bad 
ventured to make, in anticipation of the Governor-general’s 
approbation, was too liberal to make me think it possible 
any human being, in Badjerow’s- situation, would over at- 
tempt to escape from it, and if he did, be would forfeit all 
future claims whatever, and the Englisli goveimmcnt W'ould 
be freed from a large disbursement wbicli it lias agreed to. 
increase, more from a feeling of what was due to its own 
dignity, than to any claims which be bad to its considera- 
tion.’ Anund -Row seemed pleased -ivith this answer, and 
galloped olf. I sent a respectable Brahmin to hasten Badjei 
row and, at the same time, to desire' that the Maliratta 
sirdars alone should accompany him to the ground near my 
Camp. This was complied with, and Ram Dun and a 
body of infantry were directed to encamp in the rear. Tlie 
firing of some guns in the quarter of Asseer (probably 
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from Brigntlicr-gcncral Dovcton’s attack of Trimbuckjec 
Kcrved not a little to quicken the march ; and at eleven 
o’clock Badjerow came near my camp. Lieutenant Low 
went to meet him, and reported him in better spirits than 
he had yet seen him. I meant to pay my respects in the 
evening, but was prevented by a very violent storm.” 

The force that accomjianied Badjerow to Brigadier-genc- 
r.al Malcolm’s ramp was between four and five thousand 
horse, and about tbree thousand infantry ; of these twelve 
hundred wore Ar.abs, whose numbers were increased two 
days afterw.ards to nearly two thousand, by the junction of 
parties that had been left to guard the passes in the hills. 
Sir John jilalcohn was determined, ns he wote to the Go- 
vernor-general *!*, “ not to disturb by harsh interference the 
last momeiUs of intercourse between a fallen prince and liis 
remaining adherents.” His experience led him to expect 
that this force trouW grodtiaJJj' dissolve, and he knetr in Us 
actu.al state it possessed no means of combined action. 

Badjerow proceeded towards the Nerbndda with _ Gc- 
ner.al ^Malcolm’s force for several marchcs;~without .any- 
thing very particular having occurred, beyond that of some 
of his folloivcrs leaving him, to return to their homes in the 
Dcckan. A large body, however, still remained, in spite 
of the friendly remonstrances of Sir John M.alcolin, who 
pointed out the imprudence of keeping together such a 
number of armed men ; the great proportion of whom must, 
from their situation, be discontented. He particularly ad- 
verted to the Ar.abs, from wliosc violence and de.sporation 
the worst consequences were to be dreaded. The Paishwah 
and those about him, to whom this adricc was addressed at 
difl'erent times, always admitted its truth, but little 

t 

* The (Iclacliincnt sent to infcnciic between Badjerow and Asset 
was (ired upon by the fort, but no one hurt. 

t Letter to the Governor-general, June 10, 1811. 
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attention was v.paicl ’ to. it,; .. Badjcrow^.sociiipd.,,to..dipg,,t 9 ; 
the shadow of that power he-once.possesspd.|i,,Hp appeared 
as if- afraid to, own to hirasejf, pr.to p.thers, his jactuaheon- 
dition ; and this conduct, was still .further , influencc(^-,,by., 
that suspicion and timidity .which marks his character, .jOitd. 
which Sir John Malcolm knew he could alone overcome, ihy.i 
an absence of solicitude, and a conduct, that shewed that.nqt 
apprehensions were entertained of his acting contrary .to hiSf 
engagements. If Badjerow had real .fears; of..,treacher}’j 
such a course was the only way to remove them.' .If; .he, 
cherished plans of deceit, his pursuit of them .was, not likely- 
to bo encouraged by an indifference which he could .alone 
refer to a consciousness of strength. .Acting upon’, .these 
considerations Brigadier-general Malcolm indulged Badjerow 
in his Iiours of marching, and in his desire to encamp at some' 
distance from the English force, alwaj's giving his , opinion, 
as a friend, of the dangers to winch he exposed liimselfj. hy ■ 
continuing to repose in the mercenaries by whom .he, .was 
accompanied. An occasion soon, occurred that made thcj 
Paishwah sensible to all the value of the councils he had 
neglected, and threw him completely upon the protection 
of the Brigadier-gener.al. ,,, - 

The Arabs, amounting to about two thousand, who 
had been hired some .months before by • Trimhuckjee 
Dinglia, demanded their arrears from Badjerow. .That 
prince was willing to pay them for the period during 
which they had been actually with his camp, but the 
Arabs insisted upon pay from the date, they were, liired 
by Trimhuckjee; and on his refusing compliance .with 
this demand, they surrounded , his tent, and, would, not 
allow him to move. This occurred , on the 9th . of June, 
on which day a march had been ordered, - and a consider- 
able' part of Sir John Malcohn’s force, with the whole 
of the baggage, had gone on to the next stage. The 
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IJrigiuHpr-pcneral h.idj 'as u-iiial, miwinwl licliiiul (o 

MV H.nljennv ofT the proiintl ; nnd lie liad this <1a_v, in ' the 
np]ircl)i-n'!on that Mnncilim^ ini^ht ocair, kept ' tvith )iim n 
rcpmiiU of civnlry, two ' ;;p.dlopcr5, nnd ^is comjvinic.'i'Of 
infnntrj'. From tlie fit>t nccounts of this invitinj’ he wns 
Ictl to cxixvt Fadjerow would Iwnhlc to n-tile the m.nter 
hinwelf. The whole dnv, liow(vcr, pn»s«l without 'nny 
prosj)ccl of nfndrs In-iii'; hrou^ht to n conchidmi. The 
Arnbt fetmetl dctcnninwl to ind^t tijyw their origintd tlc* 
ttiatids nor ^ras it certAin thc}* would liofati^fictl with them; 
nntl to tnnl.e nflairs worse, their exnmple had excifcsl rntu 
tiiiy arnon" some nohill.T', and, indml, nil the infantry 
in camp, lladjcrow’s nlnriit for his life wn« excessive, hut 
while heamtinuctl to call on Tlri;jadier-"eneral Malcolm for 
ndicf, he rent uic'vtpe nftcr mcssn^o to entreat that not a 
mail .•liould Iw moval, ns he thought tlmt the Icntt stir in 
the Fnglidi ramp svould l>e the signal for his murder. 

T'nder thcM- circunistnnces, Sir John Mnlcolm directed 
that jtart of hit force which had mnrciicsl, to return to 
Sconce. lie iiad wmc coniinunic.ntion'', in tlu> course of the 
evening, with the chiefs of the mutineers. Tliese nppcarcel 
reaMjn.ililf, hut viid the}' could not control their mni. lie 
sent to IJadji'mw to entreat lie svonld comjio'v himself during 
the tiight, assuring him that he should he relieved early in 
the morning, llrifpidior-genend Mnlenlm .also sent mes- 
rages to the Arabs and llobillns, wnniing tbein, ns they 
drtndnl extirpation, from proreeding to violenct'; nnd at 
the /anir time sl.iling that be would guarantee that those 
promises which h.nd liecii voluntarily made to them by tlic 
Pnisliwnh fhmilii he faithfully jicrfomicd. Thtse me.'istire.s 
hejit nil quiet for the night. 

At daylight IJrigndier-gener.’d i^^^!co!m had inlolligenre 
of the troojx wliicli had pnKceded in advance heiiig on the 

Voi.,II. p 
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retui'iij and. within a veiy short distance- , He had already' 
personally, reconnoitred Badjcrow’s camp, wliich was irregu- 
larly pitched along a nullali (or, ravine), the banlcspf which 
w'ere very, uneven, and covered with treeyand bushes that 
were favourable for the .irregular infanfry that he had to 
coerce. - The country to the west, however, rose graduallj' 
from the ravine, and he found on that , side a commanding 
ground, upon which he drew- up his force, within three hun- 
dred yards of the front of Badjei-ow’s camp,' . He had pnl}', 
when all were assembled, four hundred native cavalry^ sevpn 
hundred sepoys, three brigades, of six-poundei's, pnd six- 
hundred irregular horse; but bis confidence in tlie-, tried - 
courage and discipline of this small body of men was too 
complete to leave a doubt upon ;bis mind as to- the result, 
should matters have come to an extremity.. He was, how- 
ever, very desirous to avoid such a result, - ;T)ie troops 
were ordered to take the most open distance, and the cavahy. 
to form in single rank, that .the extended appearance of the 
line might intimidate into submission those to ' whom i they 
were opposed. ; 

The moment ■^vas one of great anxiety:- the object was to 
reduce the mutineers to order, without coming to action;, 
for if that took place, it seemed next to certain, that Badje- 
row, whose tent their position encircled, inv\st have lost his 
life, either by accident or from their violence. • The latter, 
from the character of the Arabs, was the most probable ; it 
was, besides, obvious that almost all. Ins familyj and a great 
number of defenceless persons (including women and chil- 
dren), would have been killed. The mutineers calculated 
on the -strength they derived from -this ciremnstahee,' and 
would not allow a single person-to.move from -their camp. - . 

Though- the guns were loaded with 'grape, and matches 
lighted, the ■ strictest commands were eiven not to fre .till 
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orcJcml. The Arnhs, -wlib ndvnnccd ticnr io the right of 
tile lino, opciictl n fire nnd ivounded* >ome sepoys. Tlie 
troojip, though pngcr to ntf.nck, remained steady .and ohc- 
dicnl to their orders, which were repealed by tlie Brigndier- 
gencml in person wlicn tlie casualties wcrb’rcpoflctl.' At 
lliis moment .Syed Ze3’n, the principal Arab cliief, wlio was' 
cvidcntlj" alannctl at tlie fomiid.able appearance of the line,' 
caiiic in advance to request a parlej'. Sir .John Malcolm, 
before he would listen to him, commniulcd him to stop thd 
fire, at the hnrard of an instant assault. lie despatched one 
of in's attendants to do so, nnd came fonvard himself with 
an earnest entreaty that matters should be settled. Bndje- 
row Iiad, he raid, paid the greater part of their demands : 
there were remaining but a few trifling points, which if Uri- 
gmlicr-gcncrnl Malcolm would onl^- inquire into, all p.vties 
would agree to abide b^' the award of his jii.sticc. The 
required promise srns giycn, and Sj’cd Zeyii galloped back 
to his men to remove them from Dndjerow’s tent. He 
returned, without effecting this purpose, accompanied by 
all the leaders of the Arabs. “ Tlicsc 111011,” lie said to the 
General, “ must have c.acU your hand given to them that 
you will not attack llicin after they have released the I’aish- 
Wall.” Sir John itfalcolni gave his hand to every Jemidar, 
nnd the assurance they nsketi. 'I’licy returned, nnd the 
Arab flags wcreimiiicdintoly seen moring towards their own 
tents, A few minutes afterwards, Jladjerow, attended by 
.*01110 liorsc, came in front of the Ungli.sh lino ; Ilrigndicr- 

» Tiro ortlirce of ilic prcHiulierB of tlic I tlli inlirc itirnnlry Were 
woiiliited. A n.ilii'C ofTifor of Hie comp.my nsl-et! fieneral Slnlcolni, 
ns lie riilii)).' pnst, nJiettier tic wnnlil nllow liis sepoys to lie 
sliiil, willioiit rcltini!ii!; tlie fire? “ If I permit you to fire," Enid the 
fi>ner:il, " (lie (iompniiy's poml name may FiifTer injury." " Iiet 
(imily ereoaiIier.i die." s.iid the fine fellow, in an nninmled tone; "it in 
for yon, Ocner.d, to lake care of (lie Cojnp.aiiy'ii jjoo l iiaioi'." 

P 
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general ■ Malcolm ''compUmentcd hini.with a gcndrir'salule. ■ 
This Avas done .to ’ increase the effect whicli 'it'Syas -liopiicl 
ivhat had passed would have upon his mind, 'and' ’to';s{nhe 
deeper the conti'ast between the disgrace and dahget'df *tlie 
situation from - Avhich he had escaped;' and that , safet)'!'an(l 
honourable treatment which he secured byixd^’ing’feolely’oh’ 
the protection of the British government. ’ . ■ ’ 

. Never was a result more happy tlian tliat wliich' attend^ 
the events of the day. Badjerow was profuse in his 'dx-' 
pressions to Brigadier-general Malcolm, who was, he’ said, 
the friend decreed to save his honour and Ins life. He.had 
•erred, he added, for the last time, and would how do anything 
the General wished. He -was desired to' move oh immediately 
ten miles on the route to the Nerbudda, ■with those adlierents 
tliat were to accompany him, while Brigadier-general ,Mal-' 
colm stayed behind to grairt passports to' the remainder, and 
to see that the Arabs, BohiUas, and others,, fulfilled .their 
engagements of departing towards their ■ respective houies; 
All this w'as effected with the most perfect good temper in 
a .few hours, and the chiefs of the mutineers . were lintdly 
less grateful than Badjerow for the manner in which they 
liad been treated. Their astonishment .was ■ greatly cJccited 
by the forbearance of the English troops, who; indeed, 
behaved admirably. . ■■ ; - ■ ' i V ■ 

Sir John Malcolm, in the Division Order which he after- 
•wards issued,, thus expressed the sense he entertained of 
the conduct of the force under, his command, on tliis try- 
ang. occasion: “Brigadier-general Malcohn congratulates 
the force under, his command upon their recrossing the 
Nerbudda, and the termination . of a campaign rendk'ed 
glorious by great political events and splendid y military 
,, 'chievements. ‘ .The corps which compose this • force, db- 
tjj ined in the beginning of tliis war the highest applause -for 
the. distinguished gallantry, and during the last six montlis , 
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tjiat,they Jiavc been incessantly employed in restoring order 
and, tranquillity, , to countries long subject to anarchy and 
oppression,, they have shewn all the qualities of good soldiers. 
Pprtune has given them a part in the last operations of the 
campaign, and they have had the gratification of witnessing 
the submission of the Paishwah Badjerow, the only enemy 
that remained to the British government. The course of 
this service has afforded, no opportunity for signalizing their 
courage,. but in all the mea.sures which Brigadier-general 
hlalcolm thought it his duty to adopt, and particularly in' 
those of the 10th instant, when he had to quell a dangerous 
mutiny in Badjerow’s camp, he proceeded with a confidence 
that nothing but complete reliance upon those under his 
command could have inspired. The awe with which their 
order and appearance struck a lawless soldiery, was increased 
by that coolness which ever accompanies determined intre- 
pidity. The moment was critical — a body of insubordinate 
men wliom they could easily have destroyed, opened a fire, 
which, had it been returned, might have involved conse- 
quences injurious to the British fame, and distressing to 
humanity. The troops saw their comrades wounded and 
remained unmoved — they attended only to orders. The 
result was all that could be wished, and on this occasion 
discipline obtained a triumph far beyond the reach of 
valour !” 

Badjerow, subsequent to this event, complied with every 
wish expressed by Brigadier-general Malcolm, -with respect 
to his marching, place of encampment, and indeed on all 
other points. His attendants were reduced to between six 
and seven hundred horse, and two hundred infantry, and 
he himself became daily more reconciled to his condition. 
There was Indeed every reason why he should be so. -The 
provision made for him was mok princely, and far beyond 
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ir].atLe Lad .from ,1ns treacherous conduct, any right to 
expeq but the considerations whicli led to this arrangement 
had httle reference to his personal character ormeriH 
was grounded first, on the policy of terminating the ilw 

forthcTub • of paying ari adequate, price 

ubmission of a sovereign, who,' while he continued 
m oppositioi^ kept all India agitated and nnsettled. The 

of the IBrnish government, whose conduct on , all similar 
occasions had been marked by the utmost liberality ; mid 

sion^hatTrr> tomakean impres- 

Zu d o tothe gi-eatcliLgc 

of gratefulf£ling,in tL 

vernment i • i former adherents, towards a go 

r„r j ■ '“."T i'* »™ 

tlim.°C,ile„ prinL™ ' ' in iK trsatmont of 

Witli respect to tho olTect this iiberditj. is likely to have 

w/ ve. ,rr 7 ' W droned 

Jnclined’to hazard IcZJe 

'’"‘’““‘■fi-n-Wnni b„t soppodoj hi 

qr7briT7“ “■"* “““‘inn » nncoo- 

—what hoo ^ ^ T another attempt at sovereignty 

hacoltTT f He hasf.b^ 

their alledan^°^™S^r‘^''’ emancipated his subjects from 

TZ i ° ^Ht to form new ties, and 

. rsue e path of their individual interests. Were he 
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even of !X difTerent cliaracter, success in such an effort would 
bo impossible ; as it is, there can be no hesitation -in con- 
cbiding with Srigadier-gcneiai MaWW, “ That BadjtTo’ff 
has unstrun"' a bow which l)c never can rc-hend*.” 

O 

• Letterto Mr. Ad.im, I9lb June, ISIS. 
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Speech of Sir John Maecolm, tG.GiB.', “ 

Delivered at a General Court of Proprietors of,flast~^ 
India Stock, on Friday, Julydt/i, 1834'. ; , . ,j„'; 

SiE J. Malcolm rose and said — " It certainl)’^' wris"‘nbt 
my intention to liave spoken, unless personally alluded to in' 
tlic course of the debate. Wbat the honourable proprietor ' 
(hir. Kinnaird) has said regarding my sentiments dn puhli-' ■ 
cation in England, woidd not have made me depai’t frorii' ' 
the resolution I had taken ; but I cannot sit patiently arid'' 
hear the abuse (I must call it so) that has ' been lavished' 
upon' Mr. Adam. The honourable' proprietdr 'lioB' given' 
high culogiums to htr. Buckingham, and he ' has closed 
them with a profession, that all he thought' of that ■gentle4 
man’s character from his ^vl•itings and actions,' had been coni' 
firmed by his personal acquaintance since his arrival' ih' 
England, I can speak of hlr. Adam on an intimate knowledge' 
of thirty years : he is as remarkable for mildness and hu-' 
manity as for firmness and judgment ; he is from birth and 
education a lover of the free constitution of bis country, 
and all lie has done in the case now before us has, l ara' 
assured, proceeded solely from an imperious sense of public 
duty. It is, however, trifling with the great subject before 
us, to waste our time in discussing the' respective merits of 
Mr.' Adam and Mr. Buckingham'; but even to understand 
this' small part of the -question, 'we must first' consider 'the 
scene in’si'hich they acted; Xtt us cominenCe by looking fit 
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tlic character of our Indian government, and then deter- 
mine hoiv far such a free press, ns that ivhicli is tlie boast 
of England, can be transplanted to that distant possession. 
This is the re.al question, and it should he met openly and 
decidedly. The facts appear to me only to require to be 
fairly and boldly brought forward, to convince every rea- 
son.able man of the nature of the measure proposed. To on- 
,ablc us to judge of the prob.able operation of this measure, 
we must take a near view of the. component parts of that 
body c.allcd the Public, in England, whose character makes 
the good outweigh the evil of a free press. Will the ho- 
nourable proprietor (Jlr. Einnaird) wI>o has made the mo- 
tion, orliini by whom it was seconded, (Mr. Hume,) admit 
that odicers of his !Majcsty’s army and navy, that secreta- 
ries, under secretaries, and clerks in public offices, or men 
immediately dependent on the favour of government, or 
upon that of the paid servants of the state, arc essential 
parts of. that body ? Certainly not : but I will go further ; 
I assert that those noblemen ivlio form the House of Peers, 
and the gentry of England who sit in the House of Com- 
mons, though they arc a part, arc not the most essential 
oiic, of the public of whom I speak. They must, in some 
degree, be sw.ayed by their connexions, their interests, and 
their political parties. Far less can u e number, ns men wlio 
ought to have superior weight in this body, the lowest or- 
ders of this community, wlio arc too uninstriictcd to judge 
political questions, or the demagogues who lend them, or 
those daily periodical writers who gain popularity and profit 
by flattering the self-love and the passions of the lower or- 
ders, as well ns that of the party feelings and pride of the 
liigbcr. All these mix with, and arc parts of, what I un- 
derstand by a llritisli public: but the essential component 
part of that body, that which ^ves gravity and steadiness 
to the whole, lies, as the ballast of the vessel ought, in the 
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centre. It is that numerous class who occupy the middle 
ranks of life, whose education and kno'wledge places tliem 
above being'inisled like the Ibwer order, and who are, from 
their occuj)ation, free from many -of those motives which 
influence the servants 'of the state, arid all who can'bo be- 
nefited by its favour, or injured by its displeasure ; and wko 
ai-e also iii a great degree removed fj'om the passions arid 
feelings which gives so strong a bias to the lowest arid 
highest orders of society. It' is the minds, and the' charac- 
ter of this middle class, wliich give them that' decided 
weight they have in a British public. Though less forward 
and much less heard than the other classes, they ' govern 
them ; it is their moderation and good sense, combined with 
their habits of thinking and of forming a judgment, on all 
points connected with the constitution and the prosperity of 
their country, that enables it to have a press free, in '/a de- 
gree lunknoivn to other nations ! Without this class,' it 
•would be a curse instead of a blessing. Now, I will ’ ask, 
have we one of the class I have described in India ? (I 
speak now' of the Enghsh in that country :) there is not 'an 
indmdual. . The English coriimunity, I will not call them 
ft public (in the sense tha't term has been used,) are almok 
all in the employ of government, and the few that are notj 
are' persons who reside there for a period by license, under 
the covenants and legal restrictions 'which W'e have just heard 
read, and the value of which was well explained by an able 
proprietor, (Mr, Impey.) If it is ■wrong, front' considera- 
tions, of state policy, to deprive these persons of any of the 
privileges which they would liave enjoyed Itad they remained 
in their native land, why," it is assuredly the law that it is 
WTongj not those tvho act under its authority. Let, there- 
fore, this subject he talcen up on its .true ' grounds'; let an 
efibrt 'he made to alter the law ; but this is not the- place. 
There are present those wIjo have tlic power to' biang'it he- 
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fore tlie parliament of the country, lyhere it ■will be fully 
discussed ; and, in my opinion, the more discussion it re- 
ceives the better. Tlie good sense of the people of Eng- 
land, will not be slow to decide, whether a free press, such 
as they enjoy, can be established and exist in a country go- 
verned, as British India, by absolute power. But there arc 
parts of this subject on which I must not be mistaken ; I 
have stated that the English community in India neither 
are, nor ever can be, a body resembling the public in Eng- 
land: but it is a happy effect of our constitution, that a 
portion of that spirit of liberty and independence, whicli 
gives life and vigour to the mother-country, is spread, to 
her most distant colonies; and all, even to her armies, par- 
take so much of the blessing as is consistent with their con- 
dition, and -with the safety of the state. Though such 
communities may be so situated as to render a free press 
dangerous both to themselves and government, they have a 
right to expect from the latter as much of information and 
of free communication as is consistent TOth the public 
safety ; the tone and temper of an English society can be 
preserved in no other mode. I am, and ever have been, 
the advocate of publicity in all affairs of government ; I 
hate concealinent and mystification: good and wise mea- 
sures -ivill ever gain strength from daylight. For such rea- 
sons, though a decided opponent to a free press in India, b)-^ 
which I mean one, that, being restrained duly by the laws 
made for the press in England, could publish a series of such 
articles as we have heard read from the Calcutta Journal; 
which, though not punishable by law, must, if permitted, 
prove deeply injurious to the reputation and strength of the 
local government. Though I am, I sa}", an enemy to such 
a press, I am friendly to an}- publication that refrains from 
those subjects that have been , properly prohibited. lYe 
have had these prohibitions read, and the honourable mover 
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of , the question has. depicted them as calculated, to., degrade 
all -to whom they apply,; , but. this , is not ,thar .qppriitioii. 
There liavebeen no complaints but tlipse , found in the pages 
of Mr. Buckingham’s paper, which it has, suited , the rase 
of the honourable proprietor to represent as, .the,cxcliisn'o 
organ . of the public. This gentleman, from the jmqmcnt 
he landed in India, became, according to him,., the solitary 
upholder of English liberty in that enslaved coup, try,, apd 
this arduous task he is represented to have, undertaken, and 
performed from the most pure and ,,disintci-bked .motives, t 
He found the office of censor removed, . and', the restrictions 
which were imposed when it was done, away he, cohadqi'ed 
as yaste paper. These restrictions, however, which.wQre 
orders of government, were, in my mind, .more; severe on 
the press than the censorship. I decidedly prefer the latter'; 
for Avhere it is established, its responsibility rests where it 
ought, ryith those who have the actual power to Restrain 
and to punish; while, in the other case, it is left to, those 
who may have less knowledge and. discretion, and who.nro 
more likely, through indiscretion, inadvertence,' or . from 
motives of feeling, or of interest, to offend against . tlie go: 
vernment. There is something, no doubt, odious in the 
name of censor ; but it signifies not, if it is necessary ; and 
if the law authorizes such a check upon publication, it can- 
not, for the good of all parties, be too openly and .too do* 
cidedly exercised. As for myself, ■ I have, ■ from all the 
knowledge I have of the scene. and of the society, no fear of 
any harsh or unwise exertion of this power : but to be sa- 
tisfied that we are safe upon tliis and all otlier matters af- 
fecting the rights and privileges of' oiir' countrymen abroad, 
let us pause to look, at the actual condition of those tyrants ■ 
and despots (as they -have been termed) under whose au- 
thority they live. ,Thc Governor-general of India, and go- 
vernors. of the different settlements are cither noblemen or' 
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of the q^uestion has, depicted them, as calculated, to der- 
ail ,tp whom they apply;, ,bu1;.,,this, is not,, their qp, 
There have been no complaints but those; found in thcip 
of Mr. Buckingham’s paper, which it, has suited ,, the 
of the honourable proprietor to represent as ..the, exch 
organ of the public. This gentleman, .from . the ,in. ■ 
he landed in India, became, according to him, , the s? ]', 
upholder of English liberty in that enslaved country, , 
this ai’duous task he is represented to have,. undertaken 
performed from the most pure and disinterested ,mc ‘ 
He found the office of censor removed, and' the restric 
wliich were imposed when it was done away he . consid. 
as waste paper. These restrictions, however, which , 
orders of government, were, in my mind, -more: sever: 
the press than the censorship. I decidedly prefer the 1 
for where it is established, its responsibility . rests .v ■ 
ought, with those who have the actual power to ; 
and to punish; while, in the other, case, . it isjeft to,, 
who may have less knowledge and discretion, and whc 
more likely, through indiscretion,, inadvertence,’ or, . 
motives of feeling, or of interest,, to offend against the, 
vernment. There is something, no doubt, - odious in 
name of censor; but it signifies not, if it is necessary ; ■ 
if the law authorizes such a check upon publication, it < 
not, for the good of all parties, be too openly and ; too 
cidedly exercised. As for inyself, I have, ■ from all 
knowledge I have of the scene , and of the society, no f > 
any harsh or unwise exertion of this power: but to be 
tisfied that we -are safe upon tliis and alb other matters 
fecting the rights and privileges of- our countrymen ^ 
let us pause to look at the actual condition of those tji. 
and despots (as they have been termed) under whose - 
thority they live. .The G-overnor-general of India, and • 
vernprs of the different settlements are either noblemen 
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ivliidi chadicterize every part faf our constitution/ composed 
of persons -n'liose .situations’ and views’ mnfet leitd- tltem' -to 
judge questions on very different grounds from' tbo Direc- 
tors; but their confirmation even of the measures adopted 
by, the Indian governments! is not' final; the xigilnnce of 
Parliament,' the unbending severity of the law'(should they 
have offended against its -letter),. ' and thei frecdoin of. the 
English pro.sSj-alMiang over them, and form a epmhinatioh 
of chechs that could • exist in no other country. ■ ■ I do hot 
enumerate these checks fo complain of them ; tui the eon- 
trary, I recognise their utility, even when cai'fied to an 
extreme, — they mh)' pain, and sometimes inflict temporar)^_ 
injury on an individual, but their tendency is to'henefit thc 
public. Power is always intoxicating, and though' I will 
mt'ailQW that.' tlvQs.e. xvlvi I'xdl'x 

of tlie east, who require tlic flappers (winch an honourable 
proprietor mentioned) to remind' them they. are'. iflcn, I will 
readily admit that the oftener they are reminded dhey'are 
Englislnnen the bettor. Biit while I’adinit tliiSj itds ivith 
a full conviction, that if those appointed ' to yoiir ■ govern- 
ments abroad should ever pennit these -checks to have an 
undue influence on the performance of tlieir puhho duties^ 
if they act under dread o'f responsibility, 'or seek !popiilanty, 
your danger from theii-' measures will he gi’eater than any 
that coUld fesult even from ^tyranny ; the latter can be 
checked and punished, but that' weakness wliich* ih con- 
sidering its ou’n safety or gratification,, forgets the .interests 
of the state, evades all remedy, and the mischievous effect 
is produced before the cause can be removed. It is useful, 
nay, most essential, that the checks '! have noticed, slioiild 
remain in full vigour; but they nuist dwell in E.ngland — = 
they cannot be co-existent with absolute jiowei-. in India!. 
We have heard much of the press in that countity' being 
first restricted by Lord Wellesley cstablishmg tbe office of 
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ffei, as to wlietllei\tlial%a'3 the b'esttadae'of ^dttiiiiJihS-’tlig^ 
desired’ond or -ndt/^itis'only-'of Very’iat^ ydars^fimfiblia?'^ 

been supposcd -a fep-css^kuld dxist^^ 

purpose, an the European cotdmuhity' orTndih:r-I‘ao'‘ydt''^. 
say t lat, so far as .that society'olohc iS' (:onca^ned,‘dtif '''existi''' 

ence'woid4inimediatelyendanger.tlte-;safety’ofdhr6n)'pdb‘« 

Ianx3atisfieddt.vouia:exxitodissensi6ns/.-ihenki 

dmation,. aud xveakcn autliority,. and-.producetevils'h'hhriif^! 
tic -times grcatcrithan aiiy good-'^it codld "affectr^^-^Biitiits’'' 
effec s on: llie .'European part of-the.cohVniiThify lisia'^Verr^. 
sma 1 part of -this question. - '.Amongst -tliat^iiicfehsiilg 

ck^Wb, 

tliP n 1 T entertain- of their- radv.ancemen't, ■thfo'ugli'K: 
be ° Im-fisni-es for tlieii-'-instriiclioii-'-ViJi--' 

coo^totf ^ ™«»J ’yeoro givofl al.'.*. 

conS T,l T “"'■“'■"““'.laiaiid-afciirtdr.aS- 

not tl,o momoM „ alati). mgardingntho-policy 'of., ,|,Wf 
introduction to particular, ibrnnch'es -of 'tlie' S6i4cl -HbWt li 

being aha^kJ:^ 

' p vement, of .every avenue-that cah'ibebpendd'- 

t2 X “’"o^i'^geinent of^dhrit indhstfy..nnd'.; 

;^tnt ,,hich .many of them.possessin a ve^^^ 

slinr/fl ^ P°®®ess amongst-:those;,mahy.intIus>cdurt-j 
^'mthy.a'egard,E.,hayc.=f^^^ 

ongconpnpnded:a-Jargo.bodydof.aiatiye.hoz-sep3xH^^^ 

e - »>nse. y,apd ladvantagedto, gbveri)mciitv.^=dBut' with'!|evory,ii 

•’ .n ..i.r/ 
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dopre to jcc,, this .part of the population -encouraged latid 
advanced, I deem it essential for their good that, their pro- 
gress should he gradual,' in order that they may he -fitted 
for tlie.pJacc.Uicy arc destined to occupy in our empire in 
the cast.. Sfucli has been of late done for them, and par- 
ticularly by those regulations which entitle them to possess 
land in every part of our, territories. There are many of 
this class, however, who arc prone to impatience and dis- 
content at .their condition ; and these, . who naturallj’ seek 
to make converts to their opinion, m'll he found amongst 
the loudest of the advocates for n free press. But l>oth 
these classes of the Europc.an inhabitants of India sink into • 
comparative insignificance, when we contemplate the elTect 
of such a press upon a native population of eighty millions, 
to whom the blessings or the evils that it may c.arry in its 
train arc to l)c imparted. Passing over the impossibility of 
csfalilisfiing, or at least maintaining for n short period, n 
press really free, in an empire governed by foreigners who 
have conquered, and who have not, and cannot, from the 
difTcrcncc of language, hahil.s, and religion, amalgamate 
with the natives, — let us examine the character and con- 
dition of the latter, that we may di.scovcr n-hat would be 
the cfiect of the boon it is propo.scd to grant them. They 
arc dirided into two great classes, Mnhomedans and Hin- 
dus ; the higher ranks of the fonner, who possessed almost 
all India before our rule was introduced, nrc naturallj’ dis- 
contented with our power. They hoar, however, a small pro- 
portion to the Hindus, whose condition and character it is of 
more consequence to e.vamine. Prom the most remote period 
till the present day, we find the history of this unchanged 
people the same ; and there is one striking feature in it — all 
the religious and civil classes nrc educated, and as prompt and 
sltilfidin intrigue ns they are in business. From their intollec- 
tunl ,su])criority they have ever innucnced and directed the 
I'm.. It. q 
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inorc, HiuTieroiis, tJgnorant, •.and,, superstitious classes of-theii' 
country, nen. ;Thcsc instructed classes (particularfj.tbe'itl 

™n,lvl,ohavealready]ost consideration, ;vealtby^ 

by. the mti-oducHon of our poorer, fear, and iustlf yLit’ 
Fogress willstillinore ^Icgrade them, .They nnist,|rom'siiyh 

•to deer 7 <^^«^l''’gtowai-ds us, and, tins is notify - 
to decrease, from the necessity they,areunder,of conceflingit. 

ley.inll seize every opportunity, of injuring our power, thd 
-any mus.t be afforded them. They 're, t! mylnSc^ ' 

bomou 'If '‘"‘f discontent,and exciting'sethtion'apd.t^ 
b h on. , T .y, know, well how.to awaken the.fears, to alarpi 

^esi^perstition, or to rouse the pride, of; those they ddd, -ess; 

n^.ainst species of secret, wiftr ' 

numerous abvays .canying .on,; by 

Jotters 1 * ' unseen hands.- , Tho.spirit is kept upiby 

Jet ers,by -exaggerated reports, ;and by .pretended, prophe. 

rence ^ ifrom theofaurl 

7^'"" our troops, circuiar-letters^ai^' 

Thecnntf.nf '• ^ ‘'i''‘^‘i’cad,with,;avidity.i 

mil “"S'’-”'' "'•* ■''I®”''- ' Thp,n.li,; 

in aini7- “ and (lie advice to -'them' is, 

neari t ^ -et-.with, the same— « ,Ybur Euro- 

pc^ t 3 1 ants are -few, -in number, murder them ! " ■ , 

have the-part-bf the' Indian' population ,1- 

Zrr “-in-i<^eping.np a .spirife 

den- ^'’iJl'not be 

ciemecl, by .anyman.^acquaintefl, .with Uhe.', subject., 
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wiri^ask, if can 'i-Kti6rialIy'indvlIge-a'li6pe,''tliat'‘a'idislik'e 
and hostility to 'ohr r ule ■ivould not'be clierished riiid irtflathed 
by imeny'who^e consideration^ -wealth,* and powerynnist be 
mheiii'by.*6m- success? Is it likely to abate? '’abd- if 'hot, 
is it'p'oliticj-is it -wise,- to put kutb meins nS a 'free press' (such 
as has 'been described) into' tlieir hands ? It could only be 
used tow'didfe dbe object;' that of our destruction; but that;- 
when effected,' '-would b'e - blit a'preludo ’ to a greater evil^ 
the' destruction of tlibinselves. Every fair hope that can be 
fbrrhb'd bf 'i-endering this vast-'po'pulatibn worthy of* the 
blesHn'gS'that may be graduaUy iifiparted, -jvould perish, hgd 
they would be repliinged into a, worse state of bnarchy than 
that frhih'which' w'C have relieved thcin. Tliat this wall be 
the result,- if -we give tliem, in their present ^ta'ge of society; 
the baneful present that has boeh' proposed, I conscientiously 
believe,' ■ But it is here necessary to ask,- for -what are w'e to' 
fiicrcfis'c such hazards, both to 'the European and nfitfve 
cbhifnunity of India?-' T)ie object, wC ore told, is to pi'oi 
riiote knowledge'.' Do' 'wc mistrust our loeal government^ ? 
do 'w'e mistrust those under whose orders they act, and those 
by- wbom they arc controlled, that wc are to lake from tlioir 
bands the 'acebmpUshment of that great object,' that -vye 
should place -it' in the hands of editors of papers' and of 
periodical publications? 'Arewe to confide almost exclu-^' 
sively to the latter,* and to their 'anonymous cori-esjjondents,- 
the fcforih' of - abuses and the improvement of our easteim 
sbbjfects ? •' The eloquence of the honourable moifer has been 
powerfully e.verted to make us do so. The general - ten-' 
dency of his drguulents ‘ ha!> gone to express a belief, that- 
those who arc educated for public duties in India, and who 
liavb' superadded, to the early instruction they received,- long' 
afid approved feciwice, are not the fittest instruments for thii . 
gi'cat ahd gotid ptifpoie. 'To bring their khowlcdgd and' 
local'&periefite'to a level with the'compnTativt*'i‘gnomhce'or' 
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others; aH,o lirtve hot tlm same-mivainag 
-oC.pi‘.JudiceJmsibeen,throM-ilJh(p.tiKa,fB,ale,=apd 

■W^^i^^,ted<asdaaving.fb:^otte^ 
jouthjianddmving, become, dmcb.tp.tbe feelings. of j33ntisii 
bbeifcj, an(order,,to fnrmsbfargnments jtpprp^^ 
petence! fb tlie.Jnglmr. stations of, ;gpYe,pmpnt 

the Is S ■ ^'!'”"Sed,-Jn..the, present: instapce.'jtpl^^t' ' 

servo.iI f t’a- body of men, thecl^'il - 

%Ut and d ° associated ,>pe)j. havp'beenbejjl 

Wo.as.] ejs j , ™d.,,v!,om;a|l actaorfidcUo'. 

•Enghshmani; hardly anives in , India befc’ : ■ ■ ■ ‘ . 

.^PWolIed to adopt :tl.e,.ame,:prinRij;ie:nppn iyhich jils pre.; 

d ce^K,had acted„and to,send, to.E^Jand ilr S - 

V.. are;toId, .worse than p tyrant;., he has allowed himS'ui'' 
become,, the, tool of tvi-ants wlin'l.n ''"» V'-*' ^ ■ 

hiswnni f '• ^' • the advantage of.' 

Ins ivant of experience, ., What does all this n e„n^? one Go-' 

(vornorvgenerabis declared onfiiinA r ' ' ' 'AJ ‘ 

line Inonl 1 1 ^ W' nn.htted foi;h,s office because lie . 

ba?, local knowledge, and, the, other.becapsc Im wants it;:'""* ' 

, ufeientgind co,,Bc,anc; ;aj,, 3 b;..I^^^^ 

.iiias Vested in him tiinf,;., '*! i- V •■''-! id 
ilmve. heard, 
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^iiot‘tlie*5n9ivldiials.-^'-’r iiiiw's}iewnfih^ 'checks nrider-wMch 
Mt-, *Hieir'pfobah]e'in6tives,''ihd theirinieaiisiofjknow- 
'?e(3^e\’ bfl't’llikb'ard ’n8t,' Sve'are'.told^ ho ■ be'reliedcjipon, <tb 
;’6'r't6 prbmotebgdod'fpuq5bses!'.'^.iNbi;Gfofj6uch 
■v[''b‘iBhiidbbk'f6"mdh like Mr.'Buckingliami'sli'fFhBy 'ate/bn 
'dlbir'fikt tddcli'bf 'thfe'soil of:'lT\dia,' to'start,!hs if bydnspi- 
-ra^idn/^mfb'-a' Viftild''tind'kndwledge,'which is cto rcontroly to 
¥bfofrri,-and'*t6''iniprove the society; wliite' and ■blackj>'df 
^Iflaia^!' -.i'lVr. ) . „i .i i, d'l 

'diet'- us'inqiiird’' the "means "of-' the individual' whO''has 
^*lle^''bfbitghS: forward 'as 'an example of what has' and 'may 
'he'ddhe'by 's'libh'chaiiaciers. ' Wheh he came'fifstitd In'dia, 
■ihid'5publi'^ieddHe‘‘pf6speetus'‘of his Travels in' Palestide, 
''aVid 'a^ 'die' safrie time ’commenced' a; newspaper ion''"an am- 
'■pro'v'ed’filah td ‘any then existing, I deemed him; as' many 
'othef'S' didi’a’ mnn 'of enterprise and talent: bUfin a'Very 
‘®rt 'period,’ S(iv'eral paragraphs appeared in his Jitipfer ■whidh 
'satisile'cl 'irib'of the course 'he meant to pursue; and I'eatly 
'^ave ah'Sjilhitiri oii'the 'p'robable 'termination bf' his {'career, 
Hriiich® hits' ilee'n verified 'by the result. ' T'sh'all' not' 'g'b'' into 
'tlild '(ietdil"of 't'h'e''ofrehce’s''he' committedj'‘'lns 'ap'olo^es, 
'and'^Ius'proniifeV'^'of ‘amendment; nor shall I'iriquire 'into 
~lfie ei'aci’ character of that 'offence 'which coiUpelle'd ' Mr. 
'Adarn't’o Wtlidi^w'liie/'licensb. ' It Was'the aggtegat'e bf"his 
‘offencesi'atid'lh'e'prihciple upon -ivhich he contihu'dd^t'6 act, 
’that c'aiis'ed 'the severe but n'ecessaty'meaSure'of' which' lie 
‘epmpiains;"' lie 'knew Mr. Adam’s sentiments,’ he khew his 
'resblutidri; liut'ihstead of heiiefiting by' such 'knowledge, 'to 
avoid' that ruin' in iriiich Sve'are 'told he' is ihvolv'ed, he pef- 
'Beycred’in the same bold and* ‘contuinaoioiis coufsd he’ had 
'lo iong foIlb^V^;d. ' 'He 'chose, u'6‘'doubtyfof'thefirst''trial'tif 
'strefiglli'ivith the new 'Gbverndf-gehiral;''!i''p6pulat'' kubjebt. 
"He*' jh!dg6'd*‘tliat'‘]ili‘l’A'danl5 thoifgH'pibd^b'd 'tb* trfrest-'his 
'career' *bfi tlie**firW'ddpartiii^e 'from thd' rbstrifctib'fiS/Ki'dfllcl 
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hesitate before'he acted, in a:case Avhcre'hc irasior might' he 
thought to-be 'personally -interested; butdici. shewed- ilittld 
.discernment in his appreciation, of .the, character fmth whort 
he,had,ito deal, or he would have known . that no p'orsoniii 
yonsideradon would .induce him toi. evade a public duty. 
.Mr, Adam, vested with, .the highest authbrity in India/ivas 
.forced, by this course of conduct, to appear' in contest with 
Mr. , Buckingham, the self-created,. champion- of (British 
liberty, while not only the English community, {.but! the 
natives,. w'ere lookers on at. this trial of /strength. i< -Was, die 
issue of such a contest to be left doubtful for a mdmcnb?j’'!i 
■ It has often been said, and it has been -repeated ,to-dayj 
that your empire in India is one of opinion. -Jt-isisopbut 
it is, not an opinion of your right, but of your-power, ■, /The 
inhabitants of India see that limited bydaw and regulation^, 
and the spectacle increases their confidence; but shewdhem 
,tbe pei'son, who exercises an authority- they deem- supreme, 
braved and defeated by those under him, and the impression 
which creates the chann w'ill be broken. Tins,- at, least, ds 
;my view of the subject; I am, however, ! confess,- rendered 
timid by experience. It has made me .humble, and-Iilook 
.■with awe and trembling at questions which -the idefenders of 
a free press in India treat as, mere bugbears^' calculated'. to 
alarm none but the .weak and .the prejudiced.; yhe hohdur- 
able mover of the resolution now before Court bhs masked, 
i£ tlie press is restricted in the manner it is at - present; Iiow 
we are to obtain information of the anerits and character of 
pur servants. I had before thought .that might be ifound 
on :tbe records, of the governments-r^in the ’opinion of those 
under .'jvhom officers acted but tliese are, it would, seem, 
imperfect sources, as are ad papers of documents published 
under tlie restrictions now placed upon' the Indian press. 
It -is from.the pages, of theiCalcutia - Journal, and the'eom- 
menfs pf-an editor who has been three or four.years-iri India, 
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arid'fiever ibeyond'thc precincts' of' a presidency— it is'from 
his able and-: disinterested viewof men' and measures,' fan'd 
from''tliat' of''his anonymous Correspondentsy that ^Tei can 
hloneiderive full and impartial information on this important 

IJoint. iButienougli on tbis'part of the subject. '■ 

'• We ihave heard' a petition, said to be ■written, and I have 
no doubt it isj' bj' that respectable native, Ram Mohun Roy, 
■vvhom'I know anti regard. I was one of those who earnestly 
wished 'his mind could have been withdrawn from useless 
sdiemd^ of speculative policy, and devoted to giving us his 
useful aid in illustrating the past and present history of his 
countrymen ; for that knowledge (of which we are yet im- 
perfectly possessed) must form the basis of every rational 
plan of improvement. We have had comments from the 
honourable mover of the question, on those parts of the 
regulations by Mr. Adam that relate to native newspapers, 
which might lead to a belief that he had robbed tlie natives 
ofi-a freedom they had long enjoyed, of a free press ; but 
there never -was, until very lately, any native newspaper 
printed in India, and they arc now only subject to the same 
license and regulations as those in the English language. 

I- I could say much more upon this subject, but feel I have 
already intruded too long upon your indulgence. ■ Allow 
me, however, to repeat my sentiments of Mr. Adam, who 
is an individual not more distinguished by his temper and 
virtue in private life, than by his zeal, integrity, and talent 
as a public servant. He is incapable of malignity to any 
human being. On the present occasion he has come for- 
ward to expose himself to obloquy, to save the public. The 
best testimonies to the wisdom and necessity of his conduct 
will be found in the corresponding sentiments of those he is 
associated' with;' in the measure of the same character which 
■Lord Amherst has'found himself compelled to adopt ; ' in the 
ajiprbbation of the Court of Directors ; in that of the Board 
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of Control. It only remains that he should receive, as I am 
assured he will, the support of this Court, who, I can have 
no doubt, will shew, by their vote on the present’ occasion, 
that they will never give up to 'clamour, or- abandon, in any 
shape, a public officer, -who/has/performed his duty in an 
able, faithful, and conscientious manner. 
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PeoCLAMATION previous to the CoMMEKCEMEKt OF 
Hostilities tvith the Rajah of Nepaul, 

The British government having been compelled to take up 
arms against the Ncpaulesc, his Excellency the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general lias judged it proper to make 
knouTi to the powers in alliance and friendship with the 
Honourable Company, the origin and progress of the trans, 
actions which have terminated in lliis crisis, in the full 
conviction tliat the exposition will establish beyond dispute 
the extraordinarj- moderatipn nndJbrbearnnce of the British 
government, and the injustice, violence, and aggression of 
the state of Nepaul. 

The course of the Gorknh conquests having approximated 
their frontier to that of the Honourable Company, and of 
it.s ally tile Nawaub 1''izicr, and the protected Seikh chief- 
tains, throughout an extent of country stretching from the 
eastern border of Itlorung to the banks of the Sutlegc, it 
was scarcely to be expected that di/Tcrenccs should not 
occasionally arise between the inlmbitant.s of the contiguous 
districts belonging to the two states, and even among the 
local public officers of each government ; but a just and 
firm line of conduct on the part of the two governments, 
combined with a sincere disposition to maintain unintert 
rupted the relations of amity, and to respect the rights of 
each other, could not have failed to arrest the progi'css of 
those unhappy disputes, which have terminated in war. 

While llic conduct of the British government has been 
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Imifovinly' regulated in its' rel/itions with' ’tht; iN i5j5a{il6Je=bj' 
thd irias't' 'scnipUldUs''adlier6nce to the *^n'iudplbs’"df^jliilit:e' 
add modei\ation,"thc‘rc iS'‘i^ckrceiy 'a''sihglc district '•■"'ithhVthi; 
Bi'itisli 'frontier,' 'throughout tlie 'whole of4h6'’exten^i^4^1ihd 
above 'described, in which 'the Gdtkbas *havc(‘nOt’'tisbr^tl 
and- 'api>vOpriated' lands forming the ascertain'ed domimons 
of thc''Hoilourable Company. i ' 

’‘I Questions originating in- the usurpations of th(^‘Nepau1e^6 
have drisen 'in Purnca, Tirhoot, ■Sarun,''Gbrutkiiore; 'and 
Bareilly; as''well as in the protected territory 'b6t''’Cen th'e 
Sutldge and tjie- Jumna;' and each' case ‘might ibe appealed 
to'irtprpof of the moderation and forbearance of .the' ‘British 
government, and the aggressive and insolent sp^it - of the 
Nepaulese. It will be enough, however, ' to advei't -in' detail 
\t) tsjo'ivisiteiriv.'as. vjfAy , v>OTv\tVjf , 

Sariin and in Goruckpore, -which mere particulnj'ly-riemon- 
stratc. the systematic design_pf_'thb Ncpnulese'to encrotich 
oh the acknowledged possessions of the Honourable Company, 
and 'havei in fact, been the proximate causes of the WaVtai-. 
!' In'the fonner district, they liavc at different 'times Esta- 
blished their authority over portions 'of . the''tcrritpry!’'ot 
Bettcah; ' but the British government;' abiding'' l)y those 
principles Of moderation and forbearance so ' conspicuous in 
all!,its transactions with tbe'Nepaulese; contented itsblf ’for 
a considerable period witli remonstrances and Topresenth- 
tioiiSj. trusting that the justice'of its cause wpuldihecbmc 
Apparent to; the 'Ncpaulese government, .and produce'dts 
prbper effect on 'the mind' of the Rajah and his* ihinist'ers; 
The repeated complaints of its subjects, ^and the' ocidurrence 
of a new fnkance of- encroachment in the Tuppah! of ’Nuir- 
rioar,' forming a portion 6f Bettcah, which led to* an affray, 
in’’‘which'''Silbah-*XiUchin^r," an ‘officer of tlie Nepaulese 
gbVefriraedt,-tvas'slain,*'at laSfc indheed the British'''gbvcfn- 
■jnbht to depute^ oHe of'itsJcivilufliiierS to'lhe'Ejidtl tvhcrc'h? 
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wns .mcti.ljy^loputieaJfromilliD/ptntc ,«f i.Nepnulj' in'icoiiuei-t 
ivi;]);ii-l)om proccedin^js. ivcrei.JicId.'/incl evjdenco.taken, Xpr 
the purpose of ascertnining tlic claims pftliCipartiei.n.iThQ 
result left no doubt, of the, right of, the British, gpvcrpmenf, 
and of the unjust and violent procedure of the Ncpaulcse.-ij. 
,>A more striking proof of Uie spiritof rapacity, and. unjiifit 
aggression by which the Ncpaulcso .were actuated capnotho 
adducetl/than i the. fact .that, , after, having ngi-ced tof.thc 
investigation. referred to above, and after, the nctuoL deputa'- 
tion of officers by each govcnimcnty tlic Nepaulesc suddenly 
seized an additional tract of country belonging fo. the. Com- 
pany,' at n very short distance from die scene of their former 
nggi-cssions. , . ■ , , , t j ,i,; 

This violent and unjust procedure would have warraiitcd 
an immediate demand for restitution, or even the actual- rc- 
occupation of. the lands by force; and it maynowibc a 
subject of regret to the British government, that this course 
was not pursliwl. Far, however, from resenting or punisii- 
ing this daring outrage a.s it deserved, the British govern- 
ment resolved to, persevere in the amicable course which it 
had - pursued in other cases, and permitted jrr. Young, 
the gentleman deputed to meet the Nepau lose commis.sioner.s, 
to extend hi.s inquiries to the lands newly seized, as phovc 
stated, ns-well ns to those which formed tlio original ohj()ct 
of his dcputntiim. -i,.- 

. , The pretext by which the Ncpaulcso attempted, to justify 
their occupation of the lands in Nunnovc, which consisted pf 
unless than twenty-two villages, was, that they were included 
in the Tuppah of Ilotehut, forming a division of Purgunnah 
Sunnown, whicli Tuppah was restored to the Ncpaulcsc in 
the year 1783, with tlic rest of the Torraice of jMuckwnn- 
porc, which Iiad been conquered by the British arqis.pndcr 
Itinjor, Kinloch. The uttei; groundicsisness, of tliii^nprctcNt 
wa.s .proved by. the. .cvidcncc..tnkcni;by Mr.,yoitng,.wliipb 
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wliicli'liad IjeeR resef/eU’^ ‘tlie'|CoWprtn^''aR’tBe* tip 
df''llie'resfitutidii 'ol' 'So'teliulj'fau'd ’tlie^Tclii'aiiiBW'8'f 
■Ivanpire. "’ijul'liad it'ljeWoft'^nVige^ tRo'^tayt'a’c^uiiscS*^ 
Nepaulesd" in oiir p'ossdsslon'iii' tlib^R 
peiriod’of tliiidy yeafs], ’ Wduld'diave ''iln’6\i{ii;(^k''t8’k‘’de]!elp 
of dieiir claini'J'lid'iVcW'weUkoundttf it 
ll^ve been! 'T^lie ■'abl'iipt''lidd vidleiiit’ kiihnb’el*‘'in ' 'lidiibh'' tfl^ 
jfepliul&'e di'avci ' 'invAiiably'' possessed * klietinselves^' fef ’'tblili^e 
porddnVof'tile H6nouvai>le''C6nipany’s’1iiTit6Vy k'iuiii 
they have at any time pretended a rjghR,'^*v''ili ndl^L'dvr ttiii 
siipposidon 'iiiat *they wduld' liave refrainedj kuriug^ so^ldng 
a perioa, from doing themselves justice m the present case, 



tfiey ‘acted on that'jil'eiu'fiditated systehio^ 'grftdutil eiicroaefi 
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ment, which, owing to the unexampled loroearance 


af'lhv.' 

roacli- 



tw'6^ villages' liavirig' beeh^ included in the'’'Tuppali‘dt^ltoie- 
hWtV^i^as therely' brclught"'foVward tb'^giye' eold^'i' 't‘o kljc 
hnivafrantblile' ' ' act' ' winch* they" liad ' coinrni tteci,'^yvhc’n 'ii 

hVdniril? Tiprpssarvho hciiirh ?l‘'rpncAn'*fVi'i*'fli>i?'pOIX.iVIoAV j’''!"' ^ 


necessary to iisii^n rt'feason for their conduct.' 

■Th|e''Nepaulese'htive ’attempted 'to fix on '■the Mlljetiis^ cif ' 
the 'Hohburable 'Cdmp'a'ny the 'guilt ' '6f the 'ihxirder' of ■'^ubRhJ 
Iluchihgir/'and’have' Stated 'tis ’matter 'faf ‘'com‘pliiht¥gainsl' 
the'Bfilisli gdvei'nmeht, 'that the ^Hajah^ofiBitieah.ahd dus 
followers' Have libt'bden ’punished ■‘for ‘tliat’'Aclt';''arid"’they 
lihVe ehdeavourcd'to’’iouBd ‘bn lliife'’cluii'ge"a*^ju*stif(catioh'^df 
tllelr'bwn'subseq'ilerit pf'obeekings*.“''''Tt Ilk’s byeii ascerlaihed? . 
]l6ivdvcr,^‘by'inc6iith^'tablb'-®kvidence^ *thk't“!Lilchingir‘kiaBj' 
p'tkviously 'tbkhe' oh^uiTehclc’bf thc*£(ftray'Ri^i^liil:h''lie dledV 
pd&essbS hiik'selPdf Idnid’yiffagHyik’Bttt'kyv/'hil'ct i^S's* pre. 
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?fe! ''ySy8K9^!l^^l»«r,o^vn gpj;^^nm 

fe 9 te 9 r?. 99 W..? 9 ‘?j } 5 i*n^PJo 9 ?fe 9 ':i 

tj*???, Persons, for.a^ ac^^ produced solely, 

^Z^^te.’PPP 9 n. 499 fo 9 .f>fr«’^. 9 ra,offi 9 «^^^^ 

‘/p??m®W 9 ,^ 9 Snpf, 4 L^u 9 HlpA!>le,pinissba,,of,^ 

IVt^ye^j.ppra, ,|Undec,|diffopnt, circumstances,, due tp,,,af stajto 
pr^fessed^pfl friendly, ..terms^, with, it ; .still .;es,s ,carj^^j4yj 
found on this .transaction any lustificafion of their own con- 

maw 'Jl ^KtJlliVi - /It! •{IM*'. j -'Mli'UI''!* Ijlf r-(ioIJIO(r 

' -....n...-, .;,'1 ,m. ■, ...d ruH 
■ “ ■ ■ ■ • h 
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enced by, the conduct of .the Nepaulese, relative to the dis- 

■■: ji •'ifii.l) Jiu iM /111"') ■ .. Cl ' '• >' ■■'•li /'JdJ It 

puted,,territory,,of ,Bpptwul,,and .Sheofaj in,G;oruckppre,..it 
wJJ he"^proner to advert. to the circunistances of that trans- 

action in this.place.r, . , 

>)t\i n; iiMii' I I'/p ii,. It: i' .,'11 /o riiifi)) intmi 

(It is notoriouSj,.and, has.also,, been proved- by.reference to 

authentic iPP™P® 9 'i^k 6 dr,y 6 Stimpny,jp,£ 

living witnesses, thatitlie, whole of, Bootwul, to the .very foot 

'')]orl ) 0 _ l.ti)!.);; 1 ■'), 111 nij. i/.r . in'ii.i 'l,).ilj/ “Tm 

of^.the liih^j,. with ,the exception of, the town,, of JBpotwji,^ 
aione^ jWas hel^,by,t]te iRajahs,pf I’idpah,.from]t.he,^^waub/ 
Vizier, ;fprj, a, considerable period antecedent„to„,the 3Ji;^tyi 
of Cpssippfn ,1,80,1 ;^^,d,that,iMv;as transferred. to -,tlie (Jlqm- 
pany,,by,thejter,ms,of,tliatitreatyi. being, specifically, |in, elude, (1 
iu,|he,sc|ied(ilp,tbereuntp||annexed.i„.It,is iiq,,]ess.inat|:ei; of 
notoriety,,, that, (the, distoct of. Bootwul,,actualjLy cametinto, 
the^possessipn,pf,,tlie British^jgqyernment ,,by virtue . of,, the, 
cession, and that a settlement was.made,, by.. the, collector off 

j(i /. aiiTi' t>, . .wv' . 4., I w^-iv 

Goruckppre the agent^of.^Uie^Jate ^ajah,of^Palpahj,,at( 
.Cnttiiso 4 h 9 i 9 >), fo® i?P) 9 Pnual."i-,ei}t,q,f, 

ohiection on t • IT . < > , ; ■ . ^ i. , . 

■jUj ■ • ' , 



lUfca iiiwas' ■i^ePc ‘'sil’oal'fla in 
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■■;, 'r ■; ; : i ' N'Jnl]6re5*li''p({‘fBiin 

■< '. .-eeli^rclen'le&by 't1i<?^Co&^ariyT^Wfe' tllne 

ot llie^fesBt'utiOn ^Rotelui’t, hn'd th'c‘rc[ii'aiiiBi;r 8? IJJiij'i- 



tiiiiPof tlieir c]aiinJ'lio’trevcr'4&ll'foundtfd at'tfijg1i?'on^nMl)* ■' 
liav’e been] ‘']j[^lie''abtGp£‘'8ndHT6lcbt’'ii(ariBk^'*in'%liich‘{li^ 
jj^pau'lese 'have 'invariably '''p6Scssed''ihcnisclv’es’'-^'6^''‘tfe® 



iDivf ' '.oil ^ ' '!>vin *.•(>. -.t Via Li init'A'- 

supposition that they would have relraiiicd, during so long 

a peno^',' ' irom ’doing* Biemselves^ justice' in the 'preseny cSs^' 
if 'tliey *had f^^^cohscious'o'f the viiliAity’pf claitn^. *li£')s ' 

evident] '‘froin’^the whole ’^tehour**of ilieir proc'edBings,’tii]it 
tiiBy^acteBW tliat'pi'ehi'i'ditated systeni’of ^‘adiiSl e'licrba'rii- 
ment, which, owing to the imexaniplcd ' ibfheai'iuice ' anct 
^otldl?ati8ii‘of ''tliG''Bintisli ^dverniherit', ''they*'lin3*''al'ready 
&\iifd'f6’b6 'succcssful';“tlHd that tile assertipn 'of ih6’'twentyr 
^irc)' villages ’ liavirig be'eh* included in 'th‘e' i'upprih ]bf ’ Bdte- 
libiV'wlis 'riiefeiy btought' forward th’^give' c.oloWf to '^tlie 
uto'arrantable'’'act ‘wllifch they' b'^k ’coni'mitlek,'Sriicn']k 
b’dca’ine hecessary’to assign a'Tea^-bn’fdr'theiricbiidhct.’ ' 

' ‘Thfe‘'l^epaules'e'have ‘attempted do dx' on' the 's®jecls^ of' 
tile 'Hohbufable Company the'guilt''6f the'niufcler'bf '^ubiih 
Luchihgitj' and’bave stated as innt'ter'of 'bo’mplaliii ’a^ins¥^ 
the ‘British gbv'ei'n'ineht, 'that tlia ')Raj'a]i_ofiBeifb®;a\id''h ■ 
followers liave il8t 'been ''phhislied 'for that ”a(St'f' arid- ’{ii'- ’ 

liaVe efideav6urbd4o''ibiii5d*6'h this'; '‘f ’ 

tlieir' own subsequent ilfScdekings!*'"'!''^ 
hbw6Ver,*'Byduc6hf6stable'-cVidiince^ 
previously Wthe' ob'cuiTeiibe'of the" ! ' 
pdisesshk himsBlF^df bdnik' Villages' iri‘ 



or m-ono 


or m-0 n ; 

™“ 3 -«??flch,fo;li (5 ^>i}}jcc;s pf t|)eHoboi}ij- 
?5!}!5i9W'CT>>.^«A^?’'SVb^PPP??',"g,>n^ 

offqncc >yas,tpjvArds llieir.ovii goycrpmcnt , alone, and jthe 
Nepaule-'e could not, , n-itli any colour; of iustice, demand 

ynh } ^r»)Ji j.. .1 .. . /, ucir Jhii ' ■.•u'ljUhJf 

the punismncnt pf. tJiose, persons, for, an act^produced^^lcl^i 
bvitliQ misconduct, of their own'officersj.or cljarce tlie Bri- 
tishj,gpyernment p-iflij^n,, culpable omission, | 0 f what would 
haveiLecn, .under, dilTerent, circumstances, due to, a, state 
professedly,, on friendly,, terms, with it; , still less can^they. 
found on this .transactipn any justification ^of their Own con- 
duct.in, other instances. • ,, , , i. 

As the final resolution of the British covemment, svitli 

'■ „■ ! M.l .lj III' '■ , . . • 1.0 r, y I ii'uJo'KII/.- 

rc.spcct ,to.tho usprjied Jands in Bettcah, was, in part influ- 
enced by, the conduct .of the Ncpaulese, . relative to the diV 
puted territory.of Boptwul and .Shcoraj in .Goriickporq, . it 
lyill be propey to, advert, to the .circumstances of that^tran^^ 

action in this place. , , i, 

jit is notorious, .and.has, also, been proved by reference, to 
aiithentic jrecprds,,,nnd by the jiinimpeachcd.jtcstimony.ipf 
livjn^ witnesses,, that the, whole of Bootwul, to the, .very, loot 
off.tlio hill?, with the exception of the town, .of Bootiyul 
•alonCj, jWas hclc^ by^tho Jlajahs.of Palpal),. from (tl)o,JJ^awnubi 
'\’'izier,. for, a, considerable ])criod antecedent., to the treaty 
of, Ccssipn.in ,1801 ; and.that it'n;as transferred .to ,tho .Corn-. 
pany..bj^theiferj)i.s,pfi that I treaty,, being specifically, includecl 
in, the schedule, thereunto innnexcd.-,, , It, is no, less m^ttoir of 
notoriety^. . that; jthc district of. Bootwul . actually camo.ianto. 
llic;posscs,sion,of. the Bi’itish. government by virtue. of. ;tl)c,, 
cession, and that a, settlement yvnSijnadc, ,by, the, collector, qf< 
Gpruckppre yith tfie agent of, tl),c,.l)ite Rajah, of, Palpal),, at 
that jtime^^, prisoner, at Ci^tiljandhopj, fop,an,)innp.aK.i;ent.,ofi 
‘!li';hX■h"Wl^!!?lV^'^!'4,^YlM’‘^?^!^3Yh,h9uh,,tiJc^,scnlbIntlce,,pf.np, 

'Ncpaulfid Sqjt rc-j 
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)mincd( unWirtlio..ydaf;aS64.i<'Wl.fcn 

mented Jtlmt. system. df>.;gcaduAl elibfbacIntiOilt^ bclbWi:lli6 
i)illY/Aykoht;tcHRi^iatea;im.=t]ieii''bcbupafion>.’k*e^^^^^^ 
wliole !aiknct!(bf. Bbot\Vul. • TJib't.TiIppali df' Shtdxttj 
dcbupicd,by tlm;NGpaiilese ahtifceclomly to the ccssioh?nbui 
It IS no less certain tliatifirasii partdY.'th6 tewitoryofthb 
A JZiei^>and 5 . together tvith' thoresf of < the jowJalidsr skirting 

le n s-^in the district of Gofuckpoiisi -ilieluded -in- thd 
Cession. • ..... .. ■.-'■■ 

.... -.1) -ill’ ,'.r, ..;.J. . inot) 

' -Ihe .^epaulesepretbnded to.foundnthdiiwhlaifltltoa 

wiU.andSheoraj; iand^to. the bthet-.portidhs of' the lands 
9^' he. lulls, on the circumstance of their havingiformetl 
the terraiee, or- lowlands, of. the hill countries' of Palpah, 
oonieo,. Pentanehy. Ifamcheeyi&c., which tlib ..NepaillcSd 

the -lowlands' were'''pbsi 

the n 1 ^ 1 "%^‘^ouring' hill-principalities, ' 

.' c mission does' not afiebt tlie.question, rinedit is perfectly 
ascertained that, for a considerable period before' the>6obr-^ 
tab conquest, they fornieda part of tlie doniinions of .Oiklet; 

hidependentriiill-prinrir 

chief i , 'hough intliGoccuprition oftheiKihie' 

ch|rfej,«rc.hoU on depcident tooree ftom 4h„tI«-sU.,of - 

.1,2 J‘r ' “ .I,G N4p.,hfe.,,»d hi 

, hat soon after.. their-usUrpation'oPithelnV they 
actu% made an offer to. hold.i-BoOtwul in.'farm- froniilli 

Palnn] Same, tethisi aS' tlm -Eajah^bf 

ajpah, ..a proposition to, which: this: govei-fiment did not-' 
tlnnk proper.toaccbde...-.- ...... 

, - The systdin bfigi-Adual, and attibes-ahnost impebeptihl'e 
encroachment pursued by the Nepaulese,-, was ealcnlatld^to' 
deceive the British governtnont'With.'.respfect to’ their' ultiibite 
^'lows, land,, combined Twith .the- jdst Vand.rmbderdtb" coibs'e - 
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of piwecili!i"5'uliicli tlio Uritish govfrnmcnt 'lins jiiiwiichI 
in nil its intercourse witli tin* Ncpaiilcsc, provcnlctl it from 
resoriin|r to t1io<o mean' «')rie)i would nt once linvo repressed 
die ontmoe of tlic NepauWe, and rtvCstnblislicd its own 
autlioritv in the iisurj)ed lands. Tiie rcmonstrnnccK nnd 
discussions srliich followed the first tisuqialion of the No- 
p.iultst in this ijnartor, contimicd, with frequent interrup- 
tion, for n pcrinil of some j'c.nr.s, /luring whieh'tlic Nejiauleso 
conlimieil to avail thoinsclvcs of every favourahlc ofccasion 
of extending their encroachments. At length n projiosition 
Was made hy the llajnh of Nepaul, that eommissioncr.s 
should he apjrointcsl to imx't on the sjxit, and • investigate 
and decide the rcsjK'etivc claims of 'the parties, under the 
cxjirevi condition th.at, whatever might he the issue of the 
iiKpiiry, both gwemments would abide hy it. Notwith- 
stnliding its jiorfcct coitviclion of the justice of its own 
claims, tlio Ilriti'-h government did not hesitate to submit 
to the delay nnd exiwusc ncccys,ari!y nttending tlie proiwsetl 
inveslig.ition, confiding in the ullimntc,' (hough (nrdyj 
achnis‘irm of its rights hy the Ncpaulcsc, and nuxiniis Vi 
affonl an unequivocal jiroof of tlie niodcralinu of its conduct 
and the juftice of its cuisc. The projiositioii of the Ihijnli 
of Xepaiil w.as accordingly acccdeil to, and IMiijor Dradslmif 
was <Iiri-c(<’d to proceed to Umilwu), nnd enter on fho 
im-("itignlion, in concert with commissioners to he iip- 
pointctl hy the Ncpaitlcso government. 

The (■oimnissioncrs of the two governments met, and, 
after much delay nnd procrnstin.ation on the jiart of thcNc- 
paulesf agents, the proceedings were brought to a close, nnd 
the right of the British government to the whole of the 
lowlands confirmed hy the ino'L irrcfr.agdhle jiroofs, both 
ornl iiiul docunicntnry. 

•'riie'Nei)auk"-c comniissioncrB, unahlc to resist the force 
of this evidence, and clearly reitrained hy the orders of their 
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the piii’pose stated, and to produce' documents tvhich he had 
obtained, confoming the correctness of the conclusions 
drawn from the evidence formerly taken, the Commissioners 
declared, that they- would hot nieet him, nor hold any com- 
munication with him ; ■ andj revoking the conditional trims'- 
fer of the usurped lands, demanded that Major -Bradshaw 
should instantly leave the frontier. - They immediately af- 
terwai'ds returned to Nepaul.' • ' ' 

This insulting and unprovoked declaration could he're- 
feiTed to' no other: cause than a previous determination not 
to fulfil the obligations of justice towards' the British ‘go- 
vernment, and left to it no' coursci but to ' do itself that 
right which was refused by tlie government of Nepaul; 
Acting on this principle,' the Governor-general addressed a 
letter to the Rajah of Nepaul, reviewing the conduct of his 
commissioners, arid claiming the full renunciation i of the 
disjiuted lands ; addingj that if it were riot made withiri a 
given time, the portions of these lands still in the hands of 
the Ncpaulese' would be reoccupied,' and tlie twenty-two 
villagesj which had been conditionally transferred to the 
British government, declared to be finally ' rCamieiSed' ' to 
the dominions of the honourable Company. This' demand 
not' having been complied witli, the resumption of the lands 
was carried into efiect, and'the authority' Of the' British gb- 
vermrierit re-established throughout the tract in dispute. ' ' 
While these occurrences tvere' passing ' iri Sarrin,' the 
Biitfsh; government, perceiving ftoni the teriour of the whole 
conduct of the state 'of ' Nepaul, arid fi’orii the 'answer to’itS 
demand for die restitution of' Bootwul 'arid Sheoraj, that no 
intention existed on' the 'part of the.' Rajali ‘to restore those 
lands, was compelled to prepare to take possession of them’ 
by force,' if that necessity' should arise.' ■ Previously,' how- 
ever, to ordering the troops 'to advance into' the disputed 
territory, tlie GOvernor-gen»al in council 'made brie more 
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cfToTl lo jndiiw t)ic Jlnjah to rc?forc them, hj* rcno^viiig the 
dnn.'int!, founded on llie rc'^ult of (lie investigation, and clo- 
cisrt'd nt t!ie snine lime, that if ilio orders of surrender 
wen' not receiwl ivitliin n ]!initc<] time (wliich was speci- 
fied) tlie 15riti«h Iroo^is »y/>uW proeerd to occupy the hiids. 
Tlie specitiwl |x?riod having expired without the adoption 
of nnv jnca.*;ure on the part of iJic Ncpaulcsc government 
towards a compliance with the just rcfjuisilion of the Uritish 
government, the troops were ordertsl to jnnrcli ; and tlio 
Nepattlfre forav, and the ptililic ofiieers of that govern- 
ment, retiring on the ndvanceof the Jlritish troops, the civil 
ofiieers of the hotionrahle Company were cnablcel lo establish 
thn'rauiliority in the d/'puted lands. 

The commcnecntcnt of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it nece".ary to witiidraw the regular troops, in order that 
they jtiighl not lx: ('Xjw'cd to the jxriodical feverit whiclt 
reign throughout the tract in that ])art of the year. The 
defence of the rceoven-d lands was, of course, tinavoidnbly 
intnnhal to the fxlice establishments. TJie apparent ac- 
fjnic-’Ccniv, houever, of the isepauk'se, in what had taken 
plnce, left no room for apprehension { especially ns no 
real violence h.id Kvti used in obliging the Nopaulese to 
min- frotn the didriet. On the morning of the GDlh of 
May last, the prinnpai jxdicc station in llootwul was nt- 
(.'td.n-l }ty rt large Iwlj- of the 2^cpait}ex troops Jjcaded by 
an oHiffT of that government, tmmetl ^fuiiraj I’mijdnr *, and 
tlrivcn fnil of IkKtitvtd, wifli llie loss of cigbteen men killed 
and six wotimhd. Ainmig the former was the Darognh, 
or prineipal fjolifc-ofTieer, who svas murdered in cold blood, 
witli rireninslances of pCTtih'nr harlmrity, in the presence of 
Mtfiirnj J'oiijdar, after aurremlering himself nj jirisoner. 
Another jKilirc l.annnli-)’ svas subfetjuently attacked by the 
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Nepaulfe3e'ltl‘(«i)i,'‘ana-dnven^t)ut,-.-with ,tlie(]D§Sjpfftpevpral 

p'ei’sonS!ldllca and' ^voundea. consequence jSf(,tlip; jiHT . 

prficticabilUyi'of, supporting: the--, police-tannahs.by:, sending 
tl-bbps- ihttf the codntry tat^lMittiuilliealtby.'seaOTn, -itfbbcarafi 
ri^e'sSaty tc) withdraw them.;fland tbe'NepauleseAVe^, tlius 
enabled- to’^-eo'ccupy itbe whole- of' tbcijdisputcd teratgry, 
Whidi they ’have since -retained. ..nTlie iBritislij.goyjernmen.t;, 
bad not ceased to hope that an amicable adjustment, of;, jts 
differences wth theistate of ,>Jepaul! might..stiU,(be ACf^ni-. 
plifehbd j' when the perpetration of, this isanguinpry, |^dfpjf; 9 r 
ciobs outrage, bySdnch the state.of /Nepaul ,at>once placpd. 
itself 'in the condition of a public.enemy.pf,fthe,.;Britisjj,gp;.. 
vbrnment; put an end to the.ppssibility .ofjlany.accpmrnpda;- 
tifan, except on the: basis i of;:. unqualified;, submission, and 
atonement.'" ■ l\ .tti<i:/v 'liffr-ribi-'-' 

i' Still the Governor-general would, not. proceed /toiadtual 
' hostilitiesj'without givihgttdth’e Rajah of; Ncpaul onc'other 
openihg'for avoiding so seripusmnlissue; inTherefose hiSiex-. 
cbllency wrPte!to'!the Rajah .of Nepaulj ,to,appl'i2fe,himt;of 
what 'xnust 'be thcconsequence of the insbleht outrage fwhich 
had taken place, piiilcss the goyemment iof.NepaulnslioUld 
e'ibherate itself from; the acti' iby 'disavoivatfand-jpunish- 
ntent of lhe’perpetratdrs.'-'’-,-Tlus' letter receavedvap ;aps.\v;er 
whollyevasive, 'and even' implying; menace; liti-j? D.^iirurt 
The 'requisite .-submission ahdf f atonement fhfiving ,;ithus , 
been' -withheld,' the Rritish-governmehtnhadfno jchoite-Ieft . 
hut' an appeal to annsj; in orderpto avenge itsi, innocent sul>-. 
j'ectsj and vindicate its insulted dignity; and(>bonour,,{(,The; 
unfavourable season of itbe -year alone, preven ted- it jfrpm, 
having instant recourseito the. measures inecessary,(fprpclias- 
tising.'the insolence, -viplenceyand'lbarbarity of .tbo.^ppaii- 
lese,">whose whole conductj uiotonly in; the particular cases 
•above detailedj -'buti in-, every-, part,, pf,;!their,‘,prpceedipgs 
towards the British government, forlajjSerjes,of/y,eai:s>.has 
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bccn mai'kcdiliy >rin ehtire disregard i ofitlie.principleisipf , ho- 
j]OtWj'!ju'sticci'and>good faitli, .agp'avnted)'by ithttiniost, *fla- 

grrijit'inseilenCe,'ipresuii{plion;i'aDd.audacityji,nndihas.,nianiI 
Tested <tlie existence '6f a!long-detennined.reso]iUion'on.the 
prirt of 'tlie'Court;of'Catmandl)oo to rejefctiall- the. just,de^ 
mfitid^ tof thdiBritisli'^vcmihcnt, and to refer the; decision 
of thii'qtltstidns'idcpen’ding jbetween the two states; tt> the 
iskib'df'd'war;'-"- 'hi- '.-i' " m ni.j ,, ,ii i j, ,, 
'''Evbr ■since'the’'murd(ir of tbe'policc-ofBcctSi in Bootwul, 
Aifd'diiHng'tbti'uiihvoidiible internal of inaction; whicbifob 
IdwcliJ tlie'Nepatilcso/sv'ith a' baseness and barbarity peculiar 
to'th*cmseives,*’have ’endcavoured to destroy the troops and 
the' subjects of’ the Company on the’ frontier ofj Sarunj by 
jibisohingth'd'ivatbr of 'the wells and tanks in a tract of con- 
siderable extent. Tlio fortunate discovery of this, attempt 
brffflcd ''tlid'in/hmads ' design, and pJaced incontrovertibie 
prtef'Of'it'in'tlfe hands of the British government. , , ; 

TIf6 impcdilhbnt to military operations, arising from tlio 
kcason'of thciycnr, is now ‘removed, .and.the British govbm- 
mchtis , prepared, 'l•by' the active and vigorous employment 
bf 'its resource’s, 'to compel thc.state of Nepaul to make that 
■atoncnicnt''Whicli 'it is’so /justly entitled to demand., The 
British government has long borne- the conduct of UiOiNor 
paulcse with unexampled patience, opposing to,thdr;.vio- 
len'ecj’jnsoldncc, ‘andirapacitj’, a course of procedure, uni- 
■'fotmly just- and inodcr.ite. But forbearance and modera- 
tion ’must'diavc their limits; and the British government 
‘hal’ing been 'Compelled to' take up arms in defence of rite 
rights’,' its interests, and its -honour, wilb.nevor Jay. them 
-downl'iintil'its enemy shall be forced to make ample submig- 
sioii'ahd ,rilohertertt‘for'bi9''outrngcous conduct;' to, indem- 
nify it ibr tb'eieitpbnSe of'tlid'Wnr,' arid’to afford full ‘Security 
' fdb'Ubb'fiUutc'ihal'ntchance of> those rclntioiis/Svludh hcilibs 
kb' shahicfully'lriblated.i-'l -m/Hffnvojp rlrri.ifl jd) 
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If the misguided councils of the state of Nepaul shall 
lead it obstinately to persist in rejecting these just demands, 
it will itself be responsible for the consequence; ■ The 
British government has studiously endeavoured,- by every 
effort of conciliation, to avert the extremity of war, But it 
can have no apprehension of the result ; and it relies' with 
confidence on the justness of its cause, and 'on the skill, 
discipline, and valour of its armies, for a speedy,' honour- 
able, and decisive termination of the contest in wliich it is 
engaged. 

By command of his Excellency the Governor- 
General, 

(Signed) J, Adam, 

Secretary to Government. 

Lncbioto, 

November 1st) 1814 '. 
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iN'STr.CCTIOKS * BV JlAJOK-GCNEnAI, SlR JoitH ]MAtCOLM, 
G.C.B., IC.L.S., To OrncEiis actikc u^•DEIl nis On- 
DERS IN CE.vxn.^T. India, in 1821. 


These instmclions arc grounded upon principles whlcli it 
lias been my constnnt efibrt to inculcate upon nil officers 
noting under my orders; nnd, nt a period when I nm JeaT- 
ill" Central i‘ India (pcTlmps not to return), I feel it a duty 
I owe to tlieni, to myself, nnd to the jiublic ficrvicc, to en- 
ter into a more full explanation of my sentiments upon tlic 
subject of our general nnd local rule, tlinn could have been 
iicces'ary under any other circumstances. 

Almost all who, from Icnowlcdgc nnd c.\pericnce, have 
been capable of fanning any judgment upon the question, 
are agrt'cd that our power in India rc.sts on the general 
opinion of tlic n.itives of our comparative superiority in 
good faith, wisdom, nnd strength, to their own rulers. 
This important impression will be improved by the consi- 
deration we show to tlicir habits, inslitiition.s, nnd religion, 

* Tlirfc rnstnictioiis were pulitisticd in tlic Ajipcntli.': of “ Ccntr.il 
In'lia.'* llicy nrc rcptililislicil frinn n Ijcllcf of tlicir utility, in alilcli 
tlic niilliOr is confirmed by the extract of n minute in the lie venue De- 
partment, iinilcr ilntc tlic 29(Ii of Mnreli, tS2j, of the Oovernor of 
Mailmn, .Sir Tliimns Sllinro, directing- llieir circnl.itinn, .and express- 
ing a iiojic tliat every piiltlic otliccr, far wimse use they nrC Intended, 
will lie guided by the fjiirit tvhirli pcrv.tdcs them. 

■t Central Iridi.i, eo dcnomin.atcd from its enmprising tliosc provinces 
wliieli, l)ing in the rentre of India, may he 6, aid to c.xtcnd from 
Rcvenly-onc to fcrciity-fivc degrees nortli lafilnde, nnd scvenly-llirec 
to ciglily east longitude. It eomprehends .all tli.at extent of country 
wliicli svas kimwniiii tlic time of tlic emperors of Delhi, under tlic dc- 
itoniinnllon of llio .Snhah or government of M.alwn. — Vide ‘‘Memoir 
of Centra! Indi.a," vol. f,, p.agc 1. 
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, temper, ;, and jli}ndne§s,' witli -n'liMinvc 
c(^ndiic];|py^sel;^es<,|pward^jt]jem;,,and,Jnj!!rcd!iliyI;eyer^^ 
tjiat off^jid,^! their belief j 9 r supcrf'jl.ition, -tljat $ho^vs. disregard 
or^jj^eglect^pf ijidjvidualsjpr (Cororpunitie.SyfOcithab pyjnee^' 
opr hajjng,jp-ifh,,the .prroganceipf ,cpn(pierors,->'forgotten 
those maxims by which tips., great, jempireifh^s ibeen >cstai 
b|lishedj,-and^y ''yhich, alone. it, can b.e)p)Ceserredj(;MCJ lot' 
^he.^ant.p^ipnion^pjC t1ie,,patiy.ep^ appeara'jone ofitlie 
stppngest j oh ,puc,po\ycr. ,it-i htis^fCettainly >can- 

j,jribute^l,i , beyond,., al^,- 9 thers, ,tp, iti^_ establishment.’ i '{rBatj 
when wOj^,trace| this , pause, ,we find it; itp, liave , originated !in 
tlie^. jCpnditiqii in 'yhich j jve fouiid . India', , .and- . the- line i we 
.adpptpji^ towtndp _ its, ^^iph^Jiitants ; . , that it f yyill- continue .^to 
pperatiej|tyJ,i,en,j:lje conclitipnjof that„country, is changedjiand 
T,ir^der,apy,(iltprati,op ittippr course .of,, proceedings, •is more 
tha{ij,< 5 an,|b(} as^pmed.,, ..The, siniilarity,of)the[.EitHntibh ,of 
,|:hp,,^rqqt,,pi; 9 pprtion.pf,,the,-pepplo .pf ,tliis ■ continent now 
^p^Jectjjtq.pur r.ulp, ■jvill assuyedly imake. theni^more.'ncbes'si- 
|j,l 9 ^,tp^ 9 qjpinop,,tnoUyes of, fiction, ^which is theifoundation-.of 
all |i|niqn,;,,r|ndithe,absen,cep£_t]iat<' necessity for, conciliation, 
Syhiqh .changes .have,, effected,, will t make '.usimoVo rilikely .to 
f^;^get itsi ipiportance. ,.,;Ouripowerjhas hitlierto owed-mudi 
,t9ja cpntras^j]iyith .misrule and, oppression,; , b.ut thisjstxength 
jive^^re, daily, ^ioosing; weiiave als'pjibecn, indebtedf to,hn in- 
jdfJl5^,f'^f(|ppj‘essipn,,pf pur ,;respui:cGS,^.originating-,^in ligno- 
•jranep^pfj ,thp|y real extent^ i .knowledge iwill- bring . diis ifeding 
,^!l(.^fi’''^§pc9,dj,stiindar^d;,.,,,‘V\ie, are supported, ,by::,the‘',good 
■ ijili'iu’™ .toiiwhoniiour 

liflflulgent ;.,ibut,it has,, received the crudest 
(krill' pur,., system df.Sruld'isiat 



..... nn^in-'fiu-j .. . , ■ 

IS not with'put foundation, is generalrifOipvery.^dassftand.Its, 
olTnl?rnll?)''l^r)?M^oftll(ff^^9.¥§;)aP4jffeyerish.,,axistence)tp all 
mlmi tJ??:'(feeling.Xvhidi their 
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condition excites,' cjqibses those,' who ‘have' ariy’portion of 
power and indcpchdence, to the arts of the'discohtentedi' tlie 
turbulent, 'and 'the anibitious: this is a danger 'to olir 
power, wliich'must increase in the ratio of its extent, unless 
•we can -counteract its operation by a commensurate im- 
provement of our administration. ' 

Our greatest strengtb, perhaps, and that which gives the 
fairest hopes of the duration of our rule over India, arises 
out of the singular Construction of the frame of both tlie 
controlling and the executive government. Patronage in 
all ■ the branches of the local government of India is ex- 
ercised' under much limitation and check : favour ofFccts 
less in this country, and competency more, than in any other 
scene of ccjual magnitude. There is aii interminable field 
for individual exertion ; and, though men high in station 
arc almost absolute, (and the character of our rule requires 
they shotild be so,) there is, in that jealousy of such power 
which belongs to our native country, a very cfTicicnt shield 
ag.ainst its abuse. This keeps men from being intoxicated 
u-ith their short-lived authority; and the fundamental prin- 
ciples which discourage colonisation, prevent public servants 
taking root in lbc soil, and make them proceed to the duties 
of government, as they would in other countries to the 
routine of nil office, which employs their talents, without 
agitating their pcr.sonal feelings and interests, in any degree 
. that can disturb or bins their judgment. This absence of 
baneful passions, and of all the arts of intrigue and ambi- 
tion which destroy empires, produces a calmness of mind 
that can Itclong alone to the rulers of a country situated as 
the English employed in India now arc, and gives them an 
..advantage which almost balances the had effects of their 
. want of those national ties that usually constitute the 
strength of governments. 

Our successes and moderation, contrasted with the misrule 
nnd violence to which a great part of the population of India 
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have 'foi'', more than a century been exposed, have at this 
moment raised' the reputation of tlie -British nation so high, 
tliatmen have forgotten,’ in the contemplation of the security 
■and prosperity- they hnjoy under strangers; lhaf feelings;qf 
•patriotism; but these ..'arc feelings ivhich that 'very, .-know- 
ledge that it is our- duty .to. impart must gradually revive 
and 'bring into action. • The people of India must,iby a re- 
curring sense of- benefits,' have amends .made, them for ihc‘ 
degradation of continuing subject to foreign 'masters ; i and 
this can alone be done b3’'.,the combined' efforts of everyfn- 
dividual employed in a station of trust and responsibility, to 
render popular a government which, though not'national, 
has its foundations laid deep in the principles of ,^t 61 cratiori, 
justice, and wisdom.' Every agent of governpient’ should 
study and understand the above facts. He should not con- 
tent himself with having acquired a knowledge of the lan- 
guages; and of the customs, of those with whom ho has 
intercourse. All his paidicular acts (oven to the manner of 
them) should be regulated by recurrence, to the foundation 
of our rule, and n careful observation of those principles 
by which it has been established, and can alone be main- 
tained. 'Of the unportanceof this I cannot -better state my 
opinion, than by expreSring my full conviction, that, inde- 
pendent of the prescribed duties wliich every qualified 
officer performs, there is no person in a situation of any 
consequence who does not, .both in the substance and .mari- 
ner of his conduct, do something eveiy day in his life, which, 
as’ it operates on the general'interests of the empire through 
tlie feelings-of the circle heiconti’ols or rules, has an unseen 
effect' in strengtliening or weakening the government, by 
which he-is employed. •' M}' belief that what I’have assum- 
ed is c'on'ect,- will -be my excuse for. going, into some minute- 
ness in my general instructions to those under , my orders, ' ■' 
The first, and one of the most important pointy is the 
manner of European superiors towards the natives,-- It 
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would be quite out of place, in this paper, to speak of the 
neccssitj' of kindness, and of an absence of all violence ; this 
must be a matter of course with those to whom it is ad- 
dressed : there is much more required from them than that 
conciliation which is a duty, but which, when it appears as 
such, loses half its effect. It must, to make an impression, 
bo a habit of the mind, grounded on a favourable consi- 
deration of the qualities and merits of those to' whom it ex- 
tends; and this impression, I am satisfied, every person will 
have, who, after attaining a thorough knowledge of the 
real character of those with whom he has intercourse, shall 
judge them, without prejudice or self-conceit, by a standard 
which is suited to their belief, their usages, their habits, 
their occupations, tlicir rank in life, the ideas they have im- 
bibed from infancy, and the stage of civilization to wliich 
the community ns a whole are advanced. If he does so 
with that knowledge and lliat temper of mind which arc 
essential to render him competent to form an opinion, he 
will find enough of virtue, enough of docility and disposi- 
tion to improvement, enough of regard and observance of all 
the best and most sacred tics of society, to create an esteem 
for individuals, and an interest in the commimity, which, 
when grounded on a sincere eonviclion of its being deserved, 
wnll render bis kindness natural and conciliating. All hu- 
man beings, down to the lowest links of the chain, inclusive 
of children, are quick in tracing the source of the manners 
of others, and, above all, of their superiors;— when that is 
rc'rulated by the bead, not the heart— when it proceeds 
from reason, not from feeling, it cannot please ; for it has 
in it, if at all artificial, a show of design which repels, as it 
generates suspicion. When this manner takes another 
shape, when kindness and consideration appear as acts of 
condescension, it must be felt ns offensive. Men may 
dread, but can' never love or regard, those who arc 
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■ nbfity.'^ fif '.n'j.’'- JiMrnnravoo/S'.j ;:Jro;fT>s fiCTfjo'ttj.l *jflj 

‘'"I'^*have'''recdiiirfdn 3 e 3 ’''nio^e‘'f 6 urt&atjbfii of‘’iiiJfniTt 6 i 9 ^fd!-' 

I fder-my^fJwvi’wrbB 
'tJi'rl*re«i 6 IlGdt’'(an'dyl' clo'dl f b'ltliJ'^liaWie) -thf? 
p'enod''wllci\ i'-th'b'bgliVlHva’s ■ifuperjoi**iti)‘'{lit)'^6 fritk 
•^VTiom' ’thy ’duty "ikaaeWii'rissofii^lt;^ ■ b(/t tts Siy'knbvi'edge 
bf'th’bfflahd’bf'’iii 3 ’Sfclf’hiipr 6 Ved';^niie’[aist£ihce’^'t)e{\Vehn<^iYi 
■^a'dhaHjf leHSeiicd.'^ ^ T'li'ave-Seen'&rfd^’hedl’d mUchopff'brf? 
boasted'ftdvah'tia^es'’'dv(ii'Ui’eiifii'J’Tttif’(iHfiii6'^^ 



%ry 'intetcddrld^itbHb'eW;’ ‘’SucbUrhjbt'6'ssiflhSj^f^ddtnitlhtli 



ripit"cHii'^rKht'Htt]b dr ''ht)' 'credit tb tb^'bigh 
xbaradT^i^^ afi’d' tHb ditT6gie^:’HvlilcIi”tii'b ^^_veit ‘t'd ihdn’iduKlb 
i'ahd^great'iiodjes'^of %erij’ifi‘'tli'enllbwh likl'bifej'tfad/tfdii^,. 
, and records 'Ide^must "then' Id'd&e tltenrby' ln^''b'k’K”o'b§gt- 
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ciplc was, intTwIiii^l (M-liich is. .little more .than jthirtj' J,cnrs), 
the European servants of government vero in the habit, of 
making, money in modes not dissimilar .to .those^we ,nmvjre- 
proach: thc..nativc.s in rour.cmploymith doing; ,andptimay 
here il>c a^kedj < V- If ithe, same cndeavoursjiaye Jjocn.made, to 
alter thelhahits of , die latter a.s the former?’] I believe, the 
exact contrary to be tho fact, and that the systeny since, ]in- 
trothicerl has .not .Ojwrati^ .more toylcvatc thc.Europcap, 
than'i.to-fsink and, depress, the native character; but tins, is 
jiot 'the, place foy the, discussion of ihi.s large question. , , , ,,j 
! iii^Intty of the .moral dofccts.of the natives, of Indi.a.arc to 
be . refcrrctl to ,llmt. misrule and oppression from ^yhich they 
are now, ju a great degree, omandpated,. I do not know, the 
example of. .any great population*. in. similar circumstances, 
prcfcyving, tlirougli such a period of change, and tjjannical 
rule, so much of virtue and so many.good, qualities n.s,nrc,to 
be, found , in. a great , proportion of the inliabitants of this 
rounfry- ■ This is to , be accounted for, in some degree, ,by 
ihq -Hindu institutions, p.articularly, ,tliat of Caste, wliich 
.appearytp, Iinvc r.aiscd tbem to their, present, rank, in ,hnnian 
'Kodcly, at ,n. very remote pcriml; but these Jiavc, certainly 
'tended.-, to, keep , them .stntion.ary at .that, poiny of cjvil, order 
.to which, they, Mere,, lluis early ndynnccd.,,. Witly.n just.ad- 
miration of tho.efl'ccls of many. , of their, in.slilulipn,s,, particu- 
larly ,,tho?o parts, of them .which, cause ,in yn^t classe.s, not 
mcrclj,. an absence of the common yicas of tlicft,,drunk9n- 
nc-ss, and, violence, '.but preserve thc.yjrtupus tics of family 


and ‘^kindred.. relations, we pm.st ,nll deplore, some of. their 
«s.agcs,.nncl ,,wcakj fiuper.stilio.ns;, Ij.iit, wO)at .jiidiyulunls,^ or 
what races .of .men, arc ,;iyilhoul, great,, and manifold err^ , 
anil .imperfections ? .and.wliat tnjnd, thnt.i.s not. fortified with 
.ignorance, or, pride,. can, on,;siich grqiinds, cpinOjto a .spycro 

judgment against a, people ^ikc,,that. of jimlia?, „ j„ 

„i I, mu.striicrc, .however, , remark, .that .^I, , hnye^.inynri^^^^^ 
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found, unless in a-fowcases Vlibre knowledge lidd^nttt'oVfef-' 
come f self-sufficiency and arrogance, that' in .proponion'as 
European, officers,' : civil and inilitaryj"advancdd"in'-llieir 
acquaintance with the language and . custonife of the natives 
of India,* they became more sincerely kind'to’tliem; aild,^cn' 
the conti'ary,' ignorance alwa)’s -accompanied that selfish 
piide- and -Want of cohsiderationiwhich held them light, ’'of 
treated them wnth hai*slirtess. " 

• il am quite Satisfied in my mvn mind, that,‘if there is one' 
cause more than another that will' impede oiir pi'ogrcss'to- 
the general! improvement of India, it is a belief formed by 
its population, from the manner of their English 'superiors,*' 
that they are viewed- by them as an inferior and degraded’ 
race : but, on the contrary, if the persons employed in every 
branch of the administratioil of * this great countr}*, while" 
their conduct -marks those rigid - principles of virtue and' 
justiccj under the check of ivhich they actj Comport tlibih- 
selves towards the people whom it is their ' duty to make- 
liappy, witli that sincere humility of heart- which ahvay's' 
belongs to real knowledge, and which attaches while it die-- 
vates, they will contribute by Such manner, more -than any 
measures of boasted wisdom ever can, to the strbn’gtll'and’ 
duration of their government. ' ' . • * - - .f 

It is of importance, before I conclude tbis'part of the- 
subject, to' state ihy opinion, "that in' oUr' manner to the-, 
hativesi' though it is our duty to' understand ’ ahd tfi'paj?’ 
every proper deference to'thcir customs 'arid usages, 'and to" 
conform with these as far as w*c can with pfopridtyj'particu-® 
larly on points ■where the religious prejudices'or tlie'rank'of 
those with whom' ■iVe' have" intercourse l-equirc it, yet " 'we 
should always' preseiwe the European;- for, to adopt their ' 
mannei's is' a departure from the 'Very ’principle, on -which 
every impression of our superiority -that' rests upon 'good- 
foundation is founded; " -We should take n lesspri qri'kich- 
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poinU from ivhal \vc sco occur to native princes and'olhers, 
vvlio npc English habits and modes: they lose ground with 
one class, that to tThicii they belong, without gaining with 
the other, that to which tlieo' wish to approximate. The 
fact is, tliey tiltiinately lose witli tlic latter; for even their 
attachment is useless, when they cease to have influence 
with their own trihe. The European ofiicor, who assumes 
native manners and usages, may plc.asc a few individuals, 
who arc flattered or profited by his departure from tlio 
habits of bis country; but even with these, familiarity will 
not be found to increase respect; and the adoption of such 
a course will be sure to sink him in the estimation of the 
moss of the community, both European and Native, among 
whom he resides. 

The intercourse to be mainl.aincd with the Natives within 
your circle is of two kinds, — private and oflicinl. The first 
should extend' ns mticli ns possible to all ranks and classes, 
and ho ns familiar, ns kind, and .as frequent, ns the diflercncc 
of habits and pur.suils will admit. 

Tlierc is a veil between the Natives of India and theiC 
European superiors, which leaves the latter ignorant, in an 
cxtraoi'dinary degree, of the real character of the former. 
He can only judge his own domestics by whnt he .sees of 
their conduct in his presence; of the manner in which they 
perform their other duties in life, he is, if not ignorant, hut 
imperfectly informed : so m.aijy minute obstacles, grounded 
upon caste, usages, and religion, ojiposc an .approach to 
clo‘^er acquaintance, that it can never be generally attained^ 
but in private intercourse mucb may be Icai'ncd that will 
fncilitatc ibe performance of jmblic duty, and give that 
knowledge of tbe usages and fcelings of tbe various classes 
of tbe Natives, which will enable its possessors to toitcli cveiy • 
chord with effect. In joining with them In field-sports, in 
nil unceremonious interchange of visits with the most re- 
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spcctnble, Rnd.-in/soeldng the society .ofithe mostilearnedj 
the European, public, officer;. ivjll .not, onlyi gamjnpchimr 
formation, shut ■ impart complete confidence,., and;:lay ,it]jB 
grounds of that . personal attachment.wluch.ivill oVer-^be 
found, of the greatest, aid; to his public labour?. , He,jvill 
also obtain, .by such, habits of.private.intercoursc,vthe piearts 
of'dlevating those he esteems Jjy.inarks.of notice and regard; 
but, in pursuing tliis course, he must,bewnre;lcst he.lose his 
object, by falling Into, the weaknesses or indulgences of; the 
persons with whom he thus .associates. .j.Itj is in, the .per- 
formance of this part of :his duty, when ;aU,;the .pride of 
station, is laid aside, tliat he must most<cai-efully;gunrd,that 
real superiority which. he derives from better knowledge, and 
truer principles of morality and religion; for it is fiom ,the 
impression made by the .possession .without thCi ostentation 
of those higher qualities, that he must cxpect the benefits .! 
have described as likely to result fromm familiar and private 
intercourse with the natives underdiis directioriiandicontrol.,' 


In all official intcrcourse.wUh the natives,, one of .the -first 
points of importance is, tnatithese, ,whateyer ,bc theirirank; 
class, or business, should have, complete. and easy. access to 
personal communication .with their European superior. ! .The 
necessity of -this , arises out of the character of- our-rule, and 
of , those over whom it is established. It is sufficiently, galling 
for. the. people of -India to have foreign-masters:!, the im- 
pression this' feeling must continuallyf excite,- can. only ;ho 
mitigated or removed by a recurring sense of, the advantages 
tliey, derive from -the iwisdom. and justice of their-European 
superiors; and this can alone hdieffected hyidircct commu- 
nication with them. Tliough native servants must he em- 


ployed nnd trustedfand though ifis quite essential ttt behave 
to all with' kihdiies's, ahd.'fo’ raise’ tli^ jngh'er'classe^ ofjthehi 
by h .treatment whicli 'combines ' cohsidcration and respect, 

'• .-f i '■•1 *r •• <il', J -I -lliL.'/. .-t'n! "I.li (I .f.f.Jiit , 

yet tney can never without hazard he used as exclusiye 
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India cannot be canicd on for any period, and the cl.ianges 
which must ensue from i-elaxation in this particular Jwill; he 
brought about; in the manner most unfavourable to our 
character and reputation. . 

In establishing tliis direct personal intercourse, it, is per- 
liaps better, when the habits arc so- formed as to admit of it, 
that the natives of all classes and ranbs, should have admis- 
sion and be heard, at whatever hour, of the day. they.comc,. 
except those of meals; but, where such constant intrusion is, 
found to intciTupt other business, as it may with many,- 
cerlain portions of evciy day must be set aside to hear re-, 
presentations and complaints, and to see those who desire to, 
be seen. The establishment of dbect intercourse, is, in my, 
opinion, a primary and indispensable duty,— one no more 
dependent upon the incluiation or judgment of the indivi- 
duals to whom , the charge of managing or controlling these 
countries is intrusted, than it is to an officer whether, he 
shall attend his parade, or to a judge whether he shall sit a; 
certain ninnher of hours in his court: indeed, I consider 
that late events have so completely altered our. condition in: 
India, that the duties of almost every officer-in the political 
depai'tmeht have become, ■ in a great degree, , magisterial, 
and, as such, must be more defined, and subject to .more 
exact rules, than they, formerly were. . ■ . ; 

Our right of interference (as will be shown hereafter) is, 
so limited, llmt if is not in one case in a, hundred of those 
that ai’e brought' forward, that an, officer can do more than 
state calmly and clcarl}', to the party who seeks redress, the 
reasons and principles which prevent him from attending to . 
his representation or, complaint. He will have to repeat 

These; with Imrdly wimt can be c.illcd an exception, became, under- 
difTerent treaties and engagements, dependent on tlic protcr.lion' and ' 
subject to the control of the British government. 
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tliN jx'rliaj)? fifty (itiios ill ono day; but lie must, in con- 
toinjilatiii" tlio good that will be ultimately produced, bo 
content to lake tin’s trouble. The natives of India cannot 
persuade ibem'ipives tlwl, possessing .as ivc do the means oC 
establishing our direct rule, we shall long refrain from doing 
so. Tills impression treakens those princes, cliicfs, and 
ministers, whom it is our policy to .support, in a degree that 
almost unfit.s them for being instruments of govcnimcnt. 

c can only counteract it.s liad clTect.s by making ourselves 
understood by all, even to the lowest, upon this poin' : it is 
one on which they will never trust to a communication from 
any native agent or servant, nor indeed will they be con- 
vinced of our s'mrerily till tbe^' observe for years that onr 
words and .actions are in miiron; and they must, to satisfy 
lluan that (Iicre is no prospect of those fluctuations to wliieU 
they have been so liabituatoel, see that evcrj'tbing originatc.s 
with and is known to the superior. This knowledge, added 
to tin; right of npproacliing him at all moments, will gradu- 
ally irnntjnilli/e llieir minds, and place them, ns far ns they 
can be placed, beyond the power of being made the dupes 
of artful or interested men. 

It has been before said, that native .servants of nil classes 
slioidd be troatctl with that attention and re.spcct to wliieli 
llieV were from their station and character entitled. These 
will, of roiirsc, have at all times (he freest intcrcour.se with 
(lie .‘ iiperlor, lint they .should never have the privilege of 
coming to nny confcrcnrc lietwecn him and otlicr natives, 
to which (hey tcerc not .specificallj' called. But thc.se .ser- 
vants (whatever might be their inclination) will have little 
power of doing barm when n direct intercourse (such as lins 
been described) i.s well cslablislied, and its pvincijiles and 
objects generally understood. Indeed, ono of the best effects 
of that intercourse is the check it constitutes on all nefarious 
proceedings of subordinate ngciils, and persons of every do- 
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scription ; , as such must act in hourly dread of discover^'j 
■when every man can tell his own story to the principal at 
any morhent he pleases. , ' ' ' ' ' 

The next important point to be observed in official inter- 
course ■with the natives,, is “publicity.” Tliefe can be no 


occasion to expatiate, here, upon the utility of this principle. 
It is the hapj)y privilege, of a stale so constitutecl as, that of 
the English in India, to gain strength in the ratlb.tliat its 
measures, and the grounds on which they ai’e adopted, arc 
made public ; and this is above all essential in a, quarter 


of India where ^vc are as yet but imperfectly uriderstobd. 
There arc, and can be, no secrets in our ordinary proceed- 
ings, and eveiy ’ agent will find his rneans of doing gdocl 
advanced, his toil lessened, and the power of the, de.signihg 
and corrupt to misrepresent his actions or intentions de- 
creased, in the proportion that he transacts affairs in pviblic. 
Ho should avoid, as much as he possibly can, private ebn- 
fei'ences with those in his employ or- otliers. ‘ These will, be 
eagerly sought for; they give the individual thus admitted 
the appearance of favour and influence; and there is no 
science in which the more artful among the itatives are, 
greater I adepts, than that of turning to account the real or 
supposed confidence of their superiors. I know no mode of 
preventing the mischief which this^ impression, if it becomes 
general, gives men the power of effecting, but habitual pub-' 
licity in transacting business. This will, no doubt, be found 
to have inconveniences, which will be jmrposcly increased 
by those -who have their gaAie to play, and indeed others; 
for natives of rank and station, tp'en Avhen they have no 
corrupt views, are from habit and self-importance -attached 
to a secret and mysterious way of conducting both great and 
small afiairs. v; !• 

, A public, officeri placed in your situation, must always bo. 
vigilant and watchful of events likely ' to affect the peace of 
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(lie coiiiilry under liis eliargc; but no part of his duty rc- 
(luircs such care and wisdom in its pcrfonnancc. He cannot 
rest in blind confidence, nor refuse attention to obvious and 
well-authenticated facts; but he must be slow in giving his 
car, or in admitting to private and confidential intercourse, 
secret agents and informers, lest they make an impression 
(which m'l! be their object) upon liis mind; for there is 
no failing of human nature to which the worst part of the 
natives of India Jiavc Jcanied (from the shape of their own 
government) so well to address themselves, ns any disposition 
to suspicion in their superiors. From the condition of Ccir- 
tra! India, abounding as it must with discontented and 
de^iKTatc cliaractcrs, intrigues, treasonable conversations and 
pajK-rs, and immature plots, must, for some lime, bo matters 
of frequent occurrence and growth ; but such will, in general, 
be be-t left to perish of neglect. Established ns onr power 
now is, men cannot collect any means capable of shaking it, 
without heing discovered; and it is, I am convinced, under 
all ordinary circumstances, wiser and safer to incur jscity 
Jin/ard, than to jdacc individuals and communities at the 
mercy of artfid and avaricious agents and sjiics, or to goad 
unfortunate men to a slate of hostility by coiitiminlly view- 
ing them with an eye of torturing and degrading suspicion. 

In the intercourse witli the natives of your circle, it is 
liardlv necessary to advert to the subject of giving and re- 
ceiving jire.'cnts, 'Die recent orders upon tin's subject, wliicli 
have been comimim'cated to you, arc very defined and strict; 
Init tiicrc is n necessity, in llii.s government of control, for 
every agent to maintain, on a Iiigli ground, not only tlie 
purity, but tlie disinterestedness of the English character; and 
yon will avoid, ns mucli ns you possibly can, incurring any 
obligation to local mitborilics, Tlicsc will sedulously en- 
deavour to promote your convenience and comfort, and will 
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press favours upon you, Ijotli.from design and good feelings;, 
but there is a strength jn preserving complete independence 
on all such points, tlmt.must not he abandoned. Ourqihlif' 
tidal superiority, to he cfficipnt, jniist he untnixed' -with any . 
motives or concerns, either connected ivith our personal 
interest or that .of othors, ,that.can,soilorn',calcenthat ‘jm- 
pression on which its successful exercise dejtends. ■ . ■ 
The forms of the .official intercourse between European 
agents and natives of rank were, before we obtained para-, 
mount power, a matter of more moment, and one on which 
we .could less relax dian at present, because ' our , motives 
were at that period more liable to be mistaken. Though it 
is .essential, in pur intercourse with nations who are attached 
to pntl give value to ceremonies, to understand such per-' > 
fectly, and to claim from all what is due to our station, that 
,we may not sink the rank of the European supenor in die' 
.estimation of those subject to liis control; it is now the 
duty of the former to be much more attentive to the respect' . 
wliicli he gives than what he receives, .particularly lii his' 
intercourse with men of liigh rank. The jirinccs and chiefs 
of India may, in different degrees, be said to be all de- 
pendent PJi die jBi'itisb. govcimment : many have' litde more 
dian the jiame of that power they before enjoyed; ■ but- they ■ 
seem, as they lose the substance, to cling .to the forms of 
station. Tlie pride of reason may smile at sucli a feeling; 
but it exists, and it would be nlilce opposite to die principles 
of humanity and policy to deny it gratification. ■ • ' ' 

. In official intercourse with die lower classes, the latter 
should be treated according to die usages of the. couritryj’ 
as practised by the most indulgent of dieir native superiors. 
It will be found that tlicy require. personal.notice and con- . 
sideratiori in proportion as their state is femoved.froni that ' 
knowledge which belongs to civilization; ' and; it is on .this 
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ground tlwt llic Bliecl * must have more attention paid liim 
than tlie Ryot. It is more difllcult to give confidence to his 
mind, and to make him believe jn the sincerity and perma- 
nence of the kindness with which he is treated, because hc is 
in a condition more remote from the party with wlmmhe 
communicates; and, before he can bo reclaimed, he must he 

”^ThrhUerference of agents employed in this country vVith 
native princes, or courts, or their local officers, cannot 
be exactly defined, for there will be shades of distinction in 
every case, that will require attention; hut all must be 
suhiect, and that in the strictest degree, to certain general 
and well-understood principles, founded on tlie nature o 
our power, our objects, our political re aUons with the 
diflcJent states, the personal conduct of their rulers, tiiea 

n^rity for o«r aid and support, and them disposition 
to J ,j , ji„g principle, and tlie one which 

“t" of 1 contodling po.'.o objoc... I. 

1 1 T am Batisfied it is the true, policy of the 

avowed, an > ...a'lntains the general peace of the 

Bntish in the enjoyment of their high 

countrj, to I'^l ’ jprir sovereign functions, 

rank, but m the . ^^l•tually or de- 

the dificrent pnnees TPe principal object 

clarctlly dependen P ^ distance 

r'"" ”t: s" 

,l,.t enas to o.l« , P „„ 

opprooctog-^ J of tai.gl.orc tl.o 

direct rule. Xi‘crc i. 

. I i.oro for a oarticulav account of 

" s.t t”. '■ 

fljo, nn'lvol. in 
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(^n^cquences, likely, to ,result'frpm such sail jcventv; - It iis 
suljfic^ent for., executive; and ffeuhordinriter.'officcrs'id .(knov,^, . 
that, it ..jis .^the .desire ,oi i the , government they sen-e, , to -keep 
it at a distance, to renderait: their, duty< to. contribute their 
j>vhple„cfForts to,.pi;oinote ,the, accomplishment of that 'object ; 
,and on,,the;manner,and substance of.:their,.>intcrfei‘erico! the 
local .success of .this policy ryiUigreatly depcnfli 
i,jOn all points .rvhei'C, we are pledged, by treaty 'to' support 
statesj .pf, to, mediate or interfere between ithem and dtlicrs', 
rvCiinust of, course act agreeably to the- obligations 'Con- 
tracted;,, and,. insuch case, no ins'tructiohs'can he required. 
It may .not, however,, be unuseful to remark; • thaty oil' all 
occasions >yh ere, .they. are referred to;' treatios'and'^engage- 
ments,,., should be -interpreted - rvitli consideration to 'the 
pripcc or chief., with whom theymre madb. > There is^ofton, 
frqm opposite education and liabits, -much difference 'bet ivecn 
thqir construction ;and ours- of such ieri^gemeutsi;: bul HO 
Ippse.jobservation,, or even casual 'departure from the ldttef 
of, them,' .ought to dead. to serious cons'equence.s,'-Svheh*’'it 
appeared .there., was, no -intention of violating the 'Spirit pf 
tlje ,dml, or,, of -acting contrary to pledged faitlii ■ Whbri 
any. ^article of .an engageinerit is doubtful, T think itisliould 
be, inyariably explmncd with. more' leaning-to . the. expect 
tatipns.,orjguiaHy raised in the weaker than to thc interests 
of-, the, stronger power. It belongs to superior 'authority 
to^ give ultimate judgment upon all points of this nature 
which, come under discussion; but -that i judgment -must- 
always be mucb influenced by the' colour of the information 
and opinion., of the local ■ agent. : My.desire is 'to' convey 
how. important every subject is' that connects dti the'- re-' 
motest degree with that reputation for good faith, ^ 
can "only be’ considered bur 'strength while it , exists, unim- 
paired in the minds.of.the.natives:, in, this ,vieW; the. most 
scrupulous attention should be paid to .their., understanding 
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of every. article of the agreements we make with them; 
for mo local advantage,' nor the promotion of any pecuniary 
interest, , can compensate for the slightest injury to “this 
corher-stone of our power in India.” ■ < <’ ' 

! Witli rthe’' government of Dowlut'Row Sindia * (a great 
part of wliose possessions are intermixed with those of our 
dependent allies! in this • quarter) we have only general 
relations of amity ; and, however virtually dependent events 
may. ;have; rendered that prince, we can (except insisting 
upon the -exact performance of those settlements which we 
have mediated between him or his delegated officers and 
Eome.of'his tributaries) claim no right of interference in any 
part of, his internal administration; nor should there, unless 
in ! cases of , unexpected emergency which threatened the 
general, peace of the country, be any disposition shown to 
interference, except on specific requisition from the resident 
at Gwalior f. Without interfering, however, we have 
hitherto, and shall continue to exercise a very salutary 
control both over Dowlut Row Sindia and his local officers, 
by the ^ terms on which we communicate and act with the 
latter.' When these are men of good character, and study 
the. happiness of the inhabitants and the improvement of 
the .country, we can, by the cordiality and consideration 
with which we treat them, and the ready attention we give 
to the settlement of every petty dispute they have with the 
subjects of our allies, as well as other friendly acts, grant 
them a countenance and aid which will promote the success 

, • This Itlahratfa prince (for a jmrtical.ir account of whose family 
and possessions, vide il/cmou* on Ccntvul /nrfin, vol, i. p. 116 ) is the 
only one who rnaintains a nominal independence of the British gorern- 
inent; hut he, in fact, now relics as much on that power as those chiefs 
n’ho can dlaiin its protection by treaty. 

i- Gwalior is the capital of BoivIutKow Sindia, with whom a repre- 
Bcntativo of the British government resides. 
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of their local administration. . 'Tlic^samecprindplc' leads 
to abstinence from all commimication, and . to onr keeping' 
aloof (except where the general peace is at hazard) from' all. 
intercourse with those of Bindia’s managers who iare . noted '' 
for misrule or bad faith. This line of conduct to'\vards the' 
latter, grounded, as it publicly should be, on the avowed 
principle of keeping our character free of soil from . that 
proceedings, 'will increase our local reputation, while it lias 
the effect of rendeiing the employment of' such men incon- 
venient and unprofitable to the state, and thus constitutes 
one of the chief means we have of working 41 refonn in its 
internal administration : nor is it a slight one; for the im- 
pression of our power is ,so great, tliat the belief of a local 
officer possessing our good opinion and friendship, ■ is -df 
itself sufficient to repress opposition to his authority,' while 
his forfeiting our favour is sure to raise Iiim enemies, both 
in his district and- at Gwalior. ' ■ ' 

With the courts of Holkar*, Dlmr, Dewnss, and’alm'orf 
all the petty Rajpoot states west -of the Chumbul, oiir re- 
lations arc different. These have been raised from a weak 
and fallen condition, to one of efficiency, through dur effort^ 
But, though compelled, at first; to aid them iii almost every, 
settlement, we have, as they attained -the 'power of acting 
for themselves, gradually withdrami from minute-interfer- 
ence on points connected- with their internal 'administration', 
limiting ourselves to' what is mecessary for the' maintenance 
of the public trancpiiUity. -'i '■ • 

There is so strong a feeling in the minds of the princes 
and chiefs above alluded to, and in tliose of all -their officers 
(from their prime minister dow'n to the.lowerf agent),, of 

* For an account of the Maliratta families -of Holkaf, Dhar,''an(l' 
Dewass, vide Memoir on Central Iniiia, yol. i. pji. 142, '97, and 112. • 
A detailed account' of the lUijpoot chiefs hero' alluded to is given in, 
p. des of the same volume.' 
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iluir actual ilipciulcncc tijwn the Britif-h government, that 
it j-; alttwt ittipo^Mlilc to iiiahe them uneJerstami that the}' 
niv, in tlie condurl of their hitenial administration, desired 
tind expected to act independently of it. Their diflicidty 
of comprehtnding and tnisling the policy -nhich dictates 
(lurfoiidiicl in tliis particular, itriHes out of its heing opposite 
to all their habits and kiiotvlctlge. Time alone, and the 
i!io‘t ininuto care of every European agent employed, can 
inijiart to them that contidence which is essential to their 
iK-coming toiiijK'tcnt functionaries of rule. To cfTect (his 
object, the jrrinciple.s hitherto inculcated and acted upon 
imi't ire .sfeaiiily pursiitvl, and we must decline all interfer- 
ence, excejil in c.t-c.s nhere Grassiahs'', Bhccls, or other 
]ihindtnT.s na" coiicenicd. These, from their situation and 
.strength, can only he kept in order by the power of tlm 
llriiidi government; hut v.'c must, in such cu'-cs even, have 
lire limil.s of oiir interference cxnctly delincil, tlmt no belief 
may cxi--t of onr jxr^'C'fsing the jtower of departing from 
the restrirtirnis we linvc imitoserl njton ourselves; for on 
riieli impri s>-ifms being general, and being confinned by 
‘cnipnlons roiiMstcncy of action, depends onr success in 
fn'ving that eflleieney to (he various native authorities 
snhjicl to our control, which is necessary to enable them 
to perform the difierent »hitie.s allotted to them. 

In c.'i'.cx of inlerferenee willi lesser rulers, sncli ns the 
refonnixl Ilajjxtol plunderers and Bhccl chiefs, we may he 
rompellal to enter more minutely into their afi’air.s; hut the 
principles olnerved .should he the tamo; and while wc take 
rare to repa’.ss every disposition to a return to jtredatory 

* 'nis Ctra-i.slji arc U.sjpool tliicfst wlin siifisisl Iiy r.xtorlin!;, 
I), ront;>i fiir/r or hi! hw'hti'in, n jart nf tlip.priKliire of IIkifo (listricls 
Uiry <,n.-c jkotmim!, (nit frmti hIihIi llicy Inne liceii rx|iclW hy iMnli- 
r.itln itn.Kirr*. Ter ft liftrllciilnr arnmnt nf (iicic cliicfs, villa iHvmoii- 
on CV»/rrt//;ii/i'», tol.i.ii.50S,ftmUul.ii.]i.i211. 
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see 'that ' ineri ■{vliV])ave*'iorig, clicnsliccl such 
p6s's(?s^''tlierosi;lves'‘6f 'h’o'iVest mean's of • iiveliimbdV we mvist 
fesJie'(it'Uleii''|]rbjddices', and 'hot liastily'bfealc'in'.hpoh tlie 
r'lide ^frihie'^of their internal rule; ' but' leave ',(d6\vn to tfie 
Tlitwee,' of’ head of the'BIieel Pafah or "cluster of 'hamietsy 
ilie ful I exercise 'of '‘Ins' autlibrity ^ove'r tlibse'under luinj 
according as that is 'grounded on the'ancieh't prejudices and 
usage's of the tribe to which be' and ’his faihily or fbil bwcrs 
belong. ■ ' < i, 

‘-The feelings of irritation and lialred wjlli M’bicfj'a'lmost 
all the princes and ■ chiefs of this quarter regard. 'the ^'Gfa's- 
siahs‘ahd Blleels,' and the total • waiit ■'bf ' cohfidehce of the 
latter in 'their nominal superiors; have and hill 'continue to 
fender' calls for our iiiterfcfe'hce very' frequent’: 'butdib'w- 
ever high the character and condition of the'! brie’ par^^ 
and ’however bad and low tliat.of tbe‘ other may be| we 
ihusf'hever grant our name 'dr support ’to” measures of 
cdercidu or violence, without 'fully‘'undersfah(*lihg th'e’n^erits 
df 'the 'ease,' nor without having' had 'direct' cohirnuhicntion 
Svith' the party or parties irrciilpated ;’'otherwise w'e'inaybe 
itlvolved in eihbarrassment, 'and beebine uticonscioirsly the 
ihsttuments of injustice and oppression; ‘ • '' ' ' 

’ Many questions will occur, deeply connected 'with "bur 
repiutatrou' for good faith, which cannot be decided by any 
exact rules; but whenever, that.is 'concerned, "tbe'tdne. of 
our! feeling should- be 'very high; ■ It is Tire point" 'upon 
which' the moral part- '6f our ' government' 'of this' great 
empire hinges; and in ' these corintries,' . where duf ' rule and 
control are new,’ and in 'which the inhabitants canniot; yet 
■understand any' explanations that' do not 'rest upon 'brohd 
and' obvious grounds,' the' sirbject reqiiir'es-fnuch attentibni 
There' are many' 'cases "in -ivliich’ our 'foith;'' though : not 
specifically; ' ds ■ virttrally pledged to individuals: ministers, 
for instance,' of minor- or inconipetent 'princes, or' chiefs j 
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or recognised by, ps in, the 
of authority, have a claim upon our support and 
consideration, ■'vhich nothing hut bad conduct on, their part 
ran forfeit.. We should, no doubt, be most careful, of any 
intei'ference tliat leads ]to such obligations. , ,, They are only 
fo he incuned pyhen a necessity that involves the peace and 
pro-spenty of the country calls for them : hut they must he 
sacredly, observed ; for, with a people who look,, in all 
questions of government, more to persons than systerosj 
the^ abandonment, except from gross misconduct, of- any 
individual who h.ad been raised or. openly protected by us, 
would excite stronger feelings than the breach of an article 
of a trc.aty, and locally prove more injurious, as it weakens 
that, reliance upon our faith which is the very foundation of 
our strength. , , 

, IVe inay re.st satisfied, while we pursue the course I.liave 
stated (and, it is the one to which our faith is almost in 
every, case, either directly or by implication, pledged), that 
wo ,hayc, from our paramount power, a very efficient check 
oyer, states and tribes, whose rulers, officers, and chiefs will 
.soon, discover that they can only gain our favour and sup- 
port by good conduct, or forfeit it by bad. With such 
knowledge I and with means comparatively limited, we can- 
not c-xpeet they will be disposed to incur displeasure, when 
tlie terms, on which they can gain approbation are so easy; 
at least no men possessed of common sense and discernment 
(qualities in whicli the natives of India are seldom deficient) 
can be expected to act in such a manner ; but ire must not 
conceal from ourselves, that their conduct in this, as in 
all other particulars, will rest chiefly on the value of that 
condition in which they are placed, or rather left ; and in 
proportion as we render it one of comfort and dignity, so 
will, their care,. he ,to preserve our good opinion , and ,, to 
merit, our confidence., It js, .indeed, .upon, our, success in 
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supporting tlieir respectability, that the pfcrriianence'.of a 
system of control over great and small native states, such as 
ve have established in- this quarter of -India, will depend. 
We liavc no choice of means in the performance of this’ de- 
licate and arduous part of our duty. Though dhc' check 
must be elTicient, it should.be almost unseen: the' effect - 
ought to be produced more b)' the- impression than the ex- 
ercise of superior power. Our principal object must bo to 
elevate the authorities to whom we have left the administra- 
tion of their respective territories ; we must, in all cases of 
interference, bring them- forward to their own subjects; as 
the prominent objects of respect and obedience ; so far from 
tile agent attracting notice to himself, he should piuposely 
repel it, that it may be given to the quarter where it is 
wanted, and to which it belongs. • . . • 

When wc aid any prince or cliief against his own subjects, 
his name should be exclusively used ; and we should be . 
most careful in making our native agents and servants pay 
the full measure of respect to every branch of liis adminis- 
tration, and continually be on the watch to check 'that dis- 
jiositidn which is inherent in them, to slight local authori- 
ties, that they may, in the name of their master, draw that 
attention to themselves, which it is quite essential should be-', 
long to the officers of the native government. It is evident 
that our control can only bo supportable, to 'any 'human 
being who has the name and appearance of power, so long 
as it is exercised in a general maimer, and regulated by the 
principles above stated. When it descends to minute checks • 
and interference in the collection of revenue, the administra- 
tion of justice listens to the complaints of discontented,' or 
even aggrieved individuals, and allowsj- iqion system; its bum' 
native agents to interfere and act in the name of' the para- . 
mount state; the continuance of independent power, in arq’'- 
shape, to cither prince or chief, is not only impolitic but 
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dangerous, as liis condition must be felt by hitnself, and by 
all attached to his person or family, as a mockery and de- 
gradation ; and the least effect of such feelings will be the 
extermination of all motive to good or great actions, Por 
when control is divested of its large and liberal character, 
and takes a more minute shape, whatever merit belongs, to 
tlie administration becomes the due of the person by whom 
it is exercised, or his agents, and the nominal prince and his 
officers arc degraded into suspected and incompetent instru- 
ments of rule. 

In this general outline of our interference with the rulers, 
great and small, of this part of India, I have dwelt much 
upon the political considerations upon which it is grounded ; 
because I am convinced, that there is no part of the subject 
that requires to he so deeply studied and so fully understood, 
ns this should ho, by every subordinate agent; for there is 
no point of his duty whicli is at once so delicate and arduous, 
or in which success or failure so much depends upon indivi- 
dual exertion. He will he prompted to deviate from tlie 
course proscribed, by the action of his best feelings, and by 
hopes of increasing his personal reputation; but he will he 
kept steady in that course by a knowledge of the importance 
of those general principles on which the present system rests. 
It is in the pcrfortnancc of this jwrt of his duty, that all 
which has been said regarding manner and intercourse must 
he in his memory; for men in the situation in which those 
arc, with whom lie must in all cases of interference come in 
contact, are not to be conciliated to their condition, nor kept 
in that temper with the paramount authority which it is 
necessary for its interests they should be, by mere correct- 
ness or strict attention to justice. The native governments 
must be courted and encouraged to good conduct, and tlic 
earnest endeavour of tlie British agent must be, to give their 
rulersa pridein their administration ; to effect this object, he 
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must iviu to his side, not only the rulers tliemselves,.but the* 
principal and most respectable men of the country/ In his; 
efforts' to gain the latter, hoivever, he inust'heware of de- 
priving the local authority of that public opinion which is < 
so essential both os'a' check to misiaile and a reward to good 
government, but which would cease to he felt as'either, the 
moment the ties between prince and subject were'seriously 
injured or broken. 

Where the public peace, of which we are the avowed pro- 
tectors, has been violated, or where murders' or robberies^ 
have been committed, we have a right to urge the local au- 
thorities (whom we aid with the means both for the pre-; 
vention and punishment of such crimes) to pursue, accord- 
ing to dieir own u.sagcs, the course best calculated to pre-;' 
serve the safety of persons and of property. In other cases, 
connected with the administration of justice, though there 
is no right of interference, it will be for their interest, and 
for our reputation, to lose no opportunity of impressing' 
generally the benefit and good name that will result' from', 
attention to ancient institutions, particularljf to that of the 
popular courts of Punchaj'et, which have'never been discon- 
tinued, but in periods marked by anarchy and oppression. ' 

The practice of Suttee* is not frequent in Malwa, and 
that of infanticide is, I believe, less so. The first i.s a usage, 
which, however shocking to humanity, has defenders among 
evei-y class of the Hindu community. The latter is held in 
abhorrence by all but .the Rajpoot families, by whom it'is 
practised, and to whom it is confined ; yet rnany of the most 
respbctable chiefs of that tribe speak of this crime ■\vith all 
the horror it merits. You, cannot interfere in the prevention 
of either of these sacrifices, beyond the exercise of that in- 
fluence which you possess from personal character: indeed^ 

* Suttee is a, Hindu term for the self-sacrifice of a female jit the • 
funoriil-pilc of her hushaiid. 
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to nttcnipt more, would be at tbc hazard of making wron"’ 
impressions, and of defeating llie end you desired to attain. 
Pr.aise^ of tliosp wlio abstain from such acts, and neglect of 
those lylio approve or pcrjietratc them, is the best remedy 
that can ho applied. It is the course I have pursued, and 
has certainly been attended with success. 

That the line of interference which has been described is 
difficult will not be denied; but wh.at course can we dis- 
cover 'for the future rule and control of the different native 
states in India, which does not present a choice of difficulties.'’ 
iMcn are too apt, at the first view of this great subject, to 
be deluded by a desire to render ensy, and to simplify, what 
is of necessity diflicult and complicated. jMoral considera- 
tion.*; come in aid of the warmest and best sentiments of tlic 
Intman mind, to entice us to innovation; wc feel ourselves 
almost the sharers of that crime and misrule which wo think 
our interference could mitigate or amend ; and, in the fer- 
vour of our virtue, wc are too apt to forget, that temporary 
or partial benefit often entails lasting and general evil, — 
tlmt every plan, liowever theoretically good, must be prac- 
tically bad, that is imperfectly executed. IVe forget, in tlie 
pride of our suitcrior knowledge, the condition of others ; 
and self-gratification makes almost every man desire to crowd 
into the few years of his official career the work of half a 
century. Thus measures have been, and continue to be, 
brought forwartl “in advance of the community” for whose 
benefit they arc intended. Of what has passed, it is not ne- 
cessary to speak : the future is in our power, and I cannot 
conclude this part of the subject, which relates to an inter- 
ference. that is |calculatcd, according as it is managed, to 
hasten or retard the mtroduction of our diicct rule, without^ 
imjtressing upon every officer employed under my orders 
the importance of a conduct-calculated to preserve, while it 
improves, the established governments and native autho- 
Vot-. 11. t 
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rities of the country. -To these it is liis duty to give such 
impulse ns he can, -without injuring their frame, .towards.an 
amendment suited to thrir situation, to the character pf, the 
rulers, a,nd to -that of thp various classes under, their rule. 
I consider, and the opinion is the result of both experience 
and reflection, that all dangers to our power in India arc 
slight in comparison witli those which are likely to ensue 
from our too zci^lous efforts to change the condition. of its 
inhabitants, with whom we arc yet, in my opinion, but very 
imperfectly acquainted. A person who entertains such senti- 
ments as I do on this question, must appear the advocate of 
very slow reform ; but if I am so, it is from a full conyiction 
that anything like precipitation in our endeavours at im-, 
provement.is likely to terminate in casting back those", tye 
desii'e to advance: on the contrary, if instead of ovcrmaych- 
ing, we are content to go along with this immense population, 
and to be in good temper with their prejudices, their religion, 
and usages, we must gradually win them to bettei- ways of 
thinking and of acting. .The latter process, no doubt, must 
be one of great time; but its success will be retailed by 
every hasty step, - - , , , 

Thei-e are few points on which moie care is required than 
tlie selection .and employment of native .servants for the 
public service. The higher classes of, these,, such aa Moon- 
shees% Mootsuddies+, and Writers, should be men of re- 
gular habits of life, intelligent,. and of good characters in 
their oivn tribes. There is no objection to ah officer con- 
tinuing to keep in service a person he has brought frmn a 
distant province, who has been, long with him, and onivliose 
fidelity and competence lie can repose; but, gena-nlly speak- 
ing, it is much better to entertain respectable natives or old 
residents of the country in whidi he is employed ; sUch may 

* Bloonsliec— Maliomedan secretary dr writer; 

t Mootsuddie— Hindu tmter. 
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J)ress'mg,’' the' European' in tlicir csliiii'ation".’ 'To'all thefeo 
general ‘'reasons 'might ' be 'aBdeil many, 'gi'onndefl. ' on the - 
partibnlar condition of Central India'.' Tlie ‘oppression' the , 
inhabitants of tliis quarter have’ recently suffered, bolh-froin • 
Hindu' and Mahomedan' Nativcs'of the Declcan * and Hin- 
dustan I' makes them naturally' alarmed at ' these' clause's. '• 
There is also, in the impoverished state of many 'bf the best • 
families of tlie country, a strong additional reason for our - 
giving them, in preference to strangers, what little wc'can 
of salary as public servants. ' ' ' - 

In the above observations there is no desire to exclude 
any member of Deckan or Hindustan families, -who have 
settled for life, or for several generations, in Mahva; such 
objection would proscribe from our employ some of the 
most intelligent and respectable inhabitants of that province; 

It has been before mentioned, that " pubbeity” in bur; 
transaction of business is most essential, 'chiefly ns it puts at 
repose an alarmed and agitated population, and, beyond all; 
their princes and chiefs- We may gi’eatly promote, this 
object by the selection of servants.' I early observed a very 
serious uneasiness, if not alarm, in Holkar’s ministers;' re- 
garding the course I meant to pursue towards that 'court 
and as one means of removing it, I chose as a principal 
nativ'c writer an intelligent Bralimin, vvhosc family was at- 
tached to that of Holkar, in wliose 'emjfloy 1 found him ; 
and vvho could, I knew, from his connexions^ have hb per- . 

* The term Dccknn mc.ins South,' .^IuI is given to .the soritheni 
parts of India ; but, ill a limited sense, is now applied to tlie territories 
of the Nizam or Prince of Hyderabad, and to those nbovo.tbe mountains 
which formerly belonged to the Paishwah' pr'he’ad'bf the Pooriah 
government. . - ■ ^ ^ ■ 

+ Hindustan, in its local and limited sense, comprehends thclarge 
and rich provinces which form the western parts of In'diai from liuck- 
uow to ' tlie- Punjab,' 'and frdin the 'couiitrv'bf'ltainbdthha^t'o Hhe 
Himalaya mountains. 
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innnent intercuts Fcparale from his fluty to, that state.. I fvas 
conscious of Jinving nothing to conceal, but I knew the im- 
portance of Tnntia .Togh * and otlicrs being satisfied that 
this fvas the case. No nieasuro I iiavc adopted has tended 
more to tranquillize ;tlicir minds; and I state the i fact, 
because its application may be, suited to cases of . daily 
occurrence. 

In the cniploynicnl of the higher classes of native scr\’nnts, 
they should, ns innch ns possible, be restricted to their sj’e- 
cific duties, and no one should be allowed to take a lead, 
or mix (unless when directed) in tlic occupation of another, 
Tlic keeping of these persons in their exact places will be 
found difilcult, from the habits of tlie natives being opposite 
to such rules; but it is essential; for errors, if not guilt, 
will be the certain consequence of a confusion of duties, 
■which destroys that ])ridc which good men feel froin.pos- 
se.s'-ing confidence, and enables bad to evade that personal 
responsibility' wliich constitutes the cliicf check upon thdr 
conduct. ., 

The employment of the lower classes of public servants 
requires niucli attention. Tlicse should be .selected on the 
same principles that have already been stated, with reference 
to the duties they are to perform, which ought always to, bo 
exactly defined, and their conduct vigilantly watched. ,,It 
will indeed he found useful to render as public as possible 
the nature of their employment, and to call upon all locd 
authorities to aid ns in the jircvcntion of those unauthorized 
atid odious act.s of injustice and oppression towards the in- 
liabitanls of the country which this class will, in spite of all 
our efibrls, find opportunities of committing. 

T sjicnk from the fullest experience when I state, tlint, 
(liougli the tiativcs of India may do full justice to the purity 

» Tnnlia JugU, the laiaistcr of llio minor prince Mulliar Row 
llollinr. 
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of our intenlioiVs, utid tlie excclleiice of ihe prineiples of tour' 
rule, 'they are undisguised ifi tlieii- sentiments regai'dinw 
those parts of our adnuhistralion'in which the very dregs of 
their oAvn community ftfe employed. 'The}’ cmindt,' indeed; 
but see with feelings of detestatioh'ahd i'esentment'a-ma'n 
raised from the loAA'est of their owh ranks,' .and decofated 
rntli the official badge or stick of a civil or political English 
officer, become the very liext moment insolent to peVsbris to 
whom he and his family have been for ages siffimissive, or 
turn the extortioner of money from those tribesj among , 
Avhich he has before lived ab an humble individuali’* ' ■ 

The power of this class of scrA'ants to injure bur reputa^ 
tation is everywhere great, but -more so in-pfopOTtibri'aS 
the natives of the country are ignorant ' of -our real ' cha- 
racter, and where their dread of our power is excessive., 'Of 
the mischief they have done, or rathbr'tricd to do, inMalwaj 
I can speak from a perfect knowledge. ''T 'have endeavoured 
AAith iinfeinitting solicitude to' 'counteract' their. impo.sitjbnX 
and oppressions, by publishing proclamations, and' giving 
high rewards io all Avdio informed againk or seized ah}*- of 
my servants, Avhen attempting the slightest interfcrehcedh' 
the country, or affecting to have' any hiislriess beyond that’ 
of candying a letter, of some specified or limited duly; biit 
I liaA’c, nevertheless, been compelled within' thi’ee years to' 
punish 'publicly and discliai’ge one' Moonsheej tAA'o hfdbt.^ 
Addict ' of Hvritbrs^ three Jemadars’*, and upAvards of 'fifty 
Hifean-ahs and aiiiibst an equal number of tile saitie class' 
belonging to'- father public officers' liaVe beefi taken' and' 
puhished, '.'of bamslicd the country.' 1 

• -*' A JcmVular is the hchd or -principal of liie llircarralis. t 

- i; Ilircafr.ah means liler.'ill/;“a mari'of all work, "'but isfoinmmily , 
applied, as in the text, to messcngfcrs aa’Iio arc disfiiigtiislied byj)arti- 
cular dresses, by bearing- a stick 'or'pikc, and by AVearing badg-cs Arbich , 
denote the names of those by Avliora tlic}' arc cmjdoyod. 
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Tlicfc cxnniples will shew the danj^cr of Iwing tempted, 
hjr any convenience of sen-ia-, or n desire to nccclcnite llic 
accontpli'ihmeiit t>f our ohjocts, to employ siicli instruments 
with nny latittide of action. 

I'lie imjmrt.nnce of encoura^ng the dcjwndent states of 
India to do their own work, .and to Jean, on points of internal 
.administration, as little as jmssiblc tipon us, Jias been before 
noticed ; and .as long as we in.anage to kcq) clear of that 
species of intcrfen;nce which wc.akcns and tinscltlcs, without 
any pmjxirtionalo goml to balance its evil cfli'cls, we .shall 
have credit in general opinion for all the gootl measures 
which the st.ate under our protection ndojUs^ and onr repu- 
tntion will he henefited (froni the comparisons that arc 
dnnni) even by its acts of folly and injustice. IJut the 
latter ndvant.age will Ik* lost by nny half and impolitic mix- 
ture in its coneenis, and there is no mode in whieli this will 
he fotitid so ininrioiis ns tl)nt of granting it tl)D aid of native 
servants in onr employ. Allowing the higlier classes of 
these to enter into tlio .alTnirs of such governments in nny 
shape, would he destructive of every principle that has been 
inculeaicd ; hut the giving their rulers, ministers, or loc.nI 
officers, the aid of lower servants, ■would he still more to the 
injury of our reputation; An* among the higher classes wc 
might find men of virtue .and firmness of character beyond 
what could he e.xpcelcd from the others, when exposed, ns 
they would I)e, to sucli temptation. 'J'hcy would he used 
for j)ur]W)sc3 of coercion, if not oppression ; and there would 
he mflicient art in those -who thus employed them, to throw, 
svhen (hat was their object, the odium of w lint these instru- 
ments did upon the Knglish government, lint, in general, 
their desire wo\ild he limited to have the aid of the British 
name to iihrm into comjdiancc with their demands, indivi- 
duals or communities. They would he aware that the Hir- 
cnrrnh or servant sent to assist their mithorily was a check 
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iif)oil>‘tlirii’;/pi‘6e'Gedin'g4,fan^''tlns' woitld-loacT' to-.his'.ljeing* 
bribed'i ’ andjlif lid did.ndi'becbtne an instrument of,violfence,'.> 
it would' o'nly-'be because lie'teccivcd' higlicr ivages’from the: 
part^'lid was ■ sent -td oppress."' I' Wave ■'scen'siich; manifold 
instandes' of "did bad effects ‘resnlting from the' employment' 
of. this class in the mannei-descfibddjithat d;have for more. 
than three yeax's. peremptorily refused anpiSuch aid tomative 
diidfsj and must requirc'all those underimy orders to do tlic 
same. '.The best answer to all applications upon this ^subject 
is,, that, compliance is at variance with 'the system ordered 
to be • pursued and that- the usage of 'granting;suchaid,' 
though . it might be found convenient, and in some.cases ac- 
celetateidhe accomplishraent of. good measurds, must in tlic 
end. 'produce; much; evil,, and ibe attended., with -loss of . im- 
putation, to the British government, whose, good name could 
not,be;intrusted;to low agents and menials' acting, beyond 
the strict’ and .vigilant ohs^vation of the European officer.; 
-.■.IThe right'.we.have to act,, when thcpuhlic peace is threat- 
ened', or I disturbed, , has been, generally, noticed .under the 
head' of interference ; hut it, will be useful to say a few words 
on'.’theimode of exercising that right, particularly as it<fe’- 
lates^ to poiiits which ' are cqnnected with the internal admi- 
nistratidn.ofpolicc and, criminal justice. ]■''.• 
, llnj, countries w'hich , have .been long, in the condidon of 
Central India,, there is a connexion formed between the most 
powerful and those who are appai’ently the most insignificant 
of the I, disturbers .of the, .public, peace, which will for some 
time require a vigilant attention to .every act of the latter to 
prevent the' .revival of, a disorderly. or prcdatoiy. spirit.;. In 
common cases., we, shall. only^ have to.promptithe local au- 
thority to. , exertions. , But.. when, our aid- is. required, .and 
.troops , or. any persons.-acling, under our orders apprehend 


delinquents, they should invariably, he given over to the 
niler or'chicf in whose countries the crimes were committed. 
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hy «‘}ioni tlicy r.ill bo cxanniiccl, nncl piinishcd accortliiig to 
ct-inblislicd ciisfoin. I have usually liniitcd my interference 
in this part of the administration of the native states of 
iilaltrn to tiTo jKjints. Tlic first is, tliat in eases of robber}-, 
but particular]}- cattle (the common Itooty of Dhccls and oilier 
plunderers), there should be restitution to the owners the 
moment the property was proved ; leaving those persons 
through wlio'M.' hands it has jiasscil, by real or pretended 
Nalcs, to liavc ibeir disjnites nnd recriminations scltlctl,,nnd 
to recover from each other, according to usage. This prac- 
tice is now general, and its enforcement for the last two 
years has done more to put an end to Ilhcel nnd other rob- 
beries than all the other measures that have been tnhoii. 
The tecond jiouit on which I have endeavoured to make a 
chntigc in the practice of the administration of justice in the 
native states of !Malwa, is that of preventing the crime of 
wilful murder being eoniimited for the payment of a pecu- 
niary fine; hut in all cases of this nature, where circum- 
stances comjK-l us to interfere, it is desirable that no execu- 
tion should lake ])lace till guilt has been dearly proved. 
The ob'crvancc of this rule is more necessary, as in eases 
where the criminals arc of a jilundcring tribe, Buch ns 
lllii-cls and llnugrien *, the native ruler or chief will he dis- 
posed to deem the mere nccusalioii enough to warrant the 
punishment ; whereas, it is exactly witli such classes that it 
is of importance to us to be more particular, lest we lose tlic 
impression wo desire to make upon them, by becoming in 
any way accessaries to nets of violence or injury. 

On all occasions ivbcn llic local power is siiflicient, it is 
most desirable to bring it into action, tliat it may cease to 
be dipemleiil 'upon us for the mnintcnniico of the internal 
jK'acc. 'J’his is p.articiiinriy advisable wlicrc excesses are 

■ • Iiaii;;rir«, a Irilio of robbers. — Vide illcmoir on Central India, 
vol. ii. i>. 168. 
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conuTiittedi that have, either' as their' real or.' professed' 
causes, superstitious or religious feelings^ ' In sucli cases,', 
except ivvhere the inixlurc of political motives is.raahifest 
and avowed, or the danger imihihcnt, vve slio'uld call upon 
the native governinehtj by its' duty 'and hlleglahcc to the 
paramount state, to- put down' all disturbers .bf the peace,' 
particularly when faijatiCs,' like those at'-Pertavibgiirli 
combine’ •with their atrocities the avowal 'of s'entihi'erits bos-' 
tile -to oiir rule. The actual- conditioh'. of Central I-ndia 
makes it likely that such efforts -as those above alluded to' 
may be repeated, arid they wiU always -(liowcver contempt- 
ible they may 'seem) - require to be : treated ivitb much deli-' 
cacy'. ■ It'shotdd be'deeriied a guiding’ principle mot46 act,’ 
if we can avoid it? and Vvlieri absolutely "coriipelled to do so, 
it is essential that we should appear,- riot as 'principals, but’ 
in support of . the local gdvernnient : for the spirit’ that en- 
genders such excesses, ’'wlietheri they proceed from intrigue 
or fanaticism, will only attaiiV'strengdi by opposition ; 'and 
any violent measures dti' our part, libiVe’ver justified by crime' 
or outrage, might make the most unfa'i’ourable impressions 
itpon rin ignorant and bigoted pojpulritibn, ' -ivlioj ivhile they 
confess all ‘the -benefits of • bur gehe'ral rule and control, are’ 
earily excited to a dread bf our sliccess "iilti’mately leading 
to attempts at fcban^ng the reli^briahd institutions of their 
forefathers. ' . ' 


'•■In Cases of rebels' or pliindeferis' collecting in such force as 
to require British -trb'ops to suppress 'them, you -will (if the 
emergency prevents refererice’ttf'Superior authority) make a' 


The name.of.a town, wliich is the 'c.'ijrit.il'of '.-i small principalitjr.' 
The fanatics here alluded to; ,undcr-tlic direction of a female who de-, 
dared herself an incarnation .of one of tlie- gods', bommitfed several 
murders ; and while tliese were perpetrating, slie cxliibited to her su- 
■jierstitious followers a mirror, in which waS reflected the triumph of the - 
Rajpoots and tlic defeat of the English. ' ’ ' 
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Tequisition for aid from tlie nearest commanding officer that’ 
can furnlsli it; 

’ The rules for such requisitions have been generally noti- 
fied ; the politicdl agent will give the fullest information of 
the service. to be performed, the nature of the country; the’’ 
character of the enemy and his resources, leaving the mili- 
tary officei’, ivlien possessed of such knowledge, the selection 
of the force; both as to number and' equipment, that is td be 
placed at his disposal. But it is to be strongly impressed 
U]ion both, that in a country like Central India, the' means' 
emjiloyed should always be above the object to be accom-' 
plished, as failure or defeat iii any enterprise Or action 
would be attended with very bad consequences. ' ’ 

It is almost superfluous to repeat what has been sedu- 
lously inculcated upOn you as a primary duty during the 
last three years, the adoption of every preventive measure 
to avert the necessity of the employment Of force. Its ap-' 
pOararice lias hitherto been almost in all cases sufficient to’ 
produce the required effect ; arid in the few instances 'where' 
it has been employed, the moment of success bris been suci 
ceeded by tliat Of conciliation. To act differently, and to 
pursue those wild tribes "who are the common disturbers of 
the peace with retaliation of outrages beyond what is nece^ 
sary to evince our power, is to confirm tbciri in their habits, 
and to add to their other motives of hostility those of resent- 
ment arid despair. When engaged in warfare with such 
classes, we should be cautious how w'c inflict summary jiu- 
nisbment on the individuals who fall into our power. These 
are often the mere instruments of crime, and act in its com- 
mission under as strong an impulse of duty to their supe- 
riors as the soldier in our ranks ; and it is as unreasonable 
to e.vpect their habits can be changed b}' making examples 
of such men, as it w'ould that ire could subdiie the spirit of 
a nation by putting to death every soldier belonging to il 
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creased danger, in "wliich this placed 'individuals woiild onl^ 
stfehgtli&' tliat', powerful feeling by 'wMcli' lliey' rvere at- 
tached .to uicir'llcadef^'. while' it added' that 'of' reyengc 
againk' those, who 'ireated therii witli what they! deenied 
cruelty.' and .injustice. If.is' the.dtity^bf all agent’s. of 'the 
British gove nmeht to direct their 'eflofts to ellect a change 
in the frame of 'thesc savage comihuriitie's'; instead of coin- 
mencingj.'in iniitation' of 'unprincipled and despbtic'nativ.c 
ru'lersi aii .unprofitable and interminable 'warfare 'upon indi- 
yidualSj .who can hardly be termed guilty Svhen'tho)' act by 
the'express order of chiefs to whom and their predecessors 
they arid tlieir fathers' have given irnplicit bbedieifce 'fof 
centuries. The nature and strength of the ties whicli subt 
sist in these societies were fully discovered in the' trial.of 
Nadir Singh*, the celebrated Bheelalah chief qf.the Vin- 
dhya range. No one has questioned the justicehf his pu- 
nishment ; but that of the persons who 'fcdmraitted by his 
order the barbarous crime for which lie was exiledj would 
have been deemed an act of oppression. ' ' " 

One of the most effectual means that you have to main- 
tain the peaccj is that of. exerting yourself to fender all 
(even the poorest and wildest classes) sensible of the 
benefits they, derive from your protection. , There is . lio 
point in which this is more required than against . the, 
excesses of our troops, camp-followers, merchants who have 
passes, and, in short, all who on any ground use .the Bri- 
tish name. The governments, of the" different presidencies 
have. been long sensible of this evil, arid have endeavoured, 
by, the .strictest orders and proclamations, to cqrfect it, , 
The pressing of begariesf. arid hacheriest has been poa- 

j, * For. a , parlicnlar account of this remarkable cliicf of robbers, viilc 
liicnwir of^pcntral India, volA.^yi.-SSO. i . .!■ ,■ ..V 

* Beparies are .a class of natives of low tribe, n-bosc occunation'is 

' iri,' ,■! .>).■ .-lU-j 'j-tl 1' 

labour. f HacKcncs are a species of carts. 
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lively forbiildcn ; but ibcse orders must be enforced \vilb n 
ri^roiis and iincomproniising spirit by the civil and politi- 
cal authorities, ,otbcnvise they will prove unavailing. This 
is a point of duty in which I consider those under my 
orders to have no option or latitude. In the present enndi- 
tion of Central India, it is one of too much importance, 
both as it relates to tbc temper of the inhabitants and the 
rcvin'ng prosperity of the country, to warrant any devia- 
tion, either for the accommodation of individuals or the 
public service. The former, wlien no longer onconraged by 
improper or unwise indulgence to trust in atiy waj’ to tliu 
country, will soon leant to bo independent of its .aiil ; 
public departments will in like degree become, from pro- 
viding for their own wants, more cilieient; and wlien the 
inhabitants are satisfied that it is not in the power of any 
per.son, whatever be bis rank, to press tbcm or their cattle, 
they will bo inspired with n confidence that will lead to 
their furnishing more resources to troops and travellers, 
from a desire of profit, than has ever yet heen extorted by 
an oppressive sy.slem ; wliicli, according to all natives I 
have beard sjteak upon the subject, has been ettrried to ns 
great, if not greater lengths, in counlrie.s .subject to our rule 
and control, than in tlie worst of their own govornments. 

There are, I fear, many omissions in ibusc notes of 
Instructions; but aii anxiety to reudor tliein complete ba.s 
already made them far longer than was at first intended. One 
of my chief objects has been to imjtrcss, in tbc most forcible 
manner, the great bcncfit.s wliicb arc to Ite exiicctcd from a 
kind and conciliating manner, and a constant friendly inter- 
course with those under your direction and control. It is 
the feelings and knowledge which such habits on your p.m! 
will inspire, that can alone give effect to llie pn'nciple.s of 
action that have been prescribed for your observance. You 
arc called upon to perform no easy task : to possess power, 
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